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ONSTIPATION, according to medical experts, 

is the cause of most human ailments. Fully 

90% of all sicknesses have their origin in the intes- 

tinal tract!’ When this part of the body is clogged 

and sluggish, deadly poisons are carried through- 

out the system . .. attacking the weakest organ and 
oftimes laying the victim low. 

What could be more vital to the health and 
strength of men, women and children than 
to have the intestines vigorous and active... 
doing their work as nature intended? 


One of the simplest, safest and most effica- 





For 50 years Yeast Foam and Magic Yeast have been successfully used for 
making better home beverages such as root beer, ginger ale, birch beer, etc. 
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cious ways to overcome constipation is to eat yeast. 
This is a matter of fact and record. Millions of 
people have done it; millions more are doing it 
every day. 


Be fit and keep fit by eating Yeast Foam. Take 
it regularly, 2 or.3 cakes a day. Spread butter or 
jelly on the cake; mash the yeast and mix with 
other foods, such as cereals; or soak a cake in 
water and drink the liquid. 


Any way you take it, there’s health and 


vigor in this yeast. Begin to eat it today and 
know the thrill of robust health and vigor. 





NORTHWESTERN YEAST COMPANY 
1753 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me descriztive booklets on (1) yeast for health; 1) yeast 
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Animal - Poultry Yeast Foam 
induces faster growth and brings in- 
creased vitality to your birds... it 
also insures more and heavier eggs. 





for better bread; () Yeast Foam Tablets; C1 yeast for poultry. 
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Yeast Foam Tabi. 
are pure, whole dri 
non-fermenting ye® 
in easy-to-take for 











Sold by all druggis* 
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HE horse and what we used to cail an eggshell 

cutter, pictured on our cover this month, is not so 
old-fashioned, for the change in methods of transportation 
has been a swift one. We chose this cover hoping it would 
help recall pleasant memories to many of our readers. It 
was painted by Edward M. Stevenson, whose work is 
exhibited in the leading galleries of New York City. For 
those more familiar with the automobile and even the 
— the picture may convey some of the romance of 
other days. Such rapid changes are likewise coming in 
the various farm operations. Are you keeping pace or 
are you traveling mentally by sleigh in an airplane age? 

* * * & 


IN THIS issue we have attempted to present the new 
ideas that make farm life more pleasant and work more 
profitable. Many new varieties of barley are described 
by Harold Rather on page 18. Types of farm machines 
hardly thought of five years ago more than fill pages 12 
and 13. A new way to apply paint is described on 
page 14, 
‘ * *x * * « 
SPEAKING about cover pictures brings to mind three 
friendly letters that reached us the same day recently. 
From Indiana comes this comment concerning the De- 
mber cover: ‘Note the character lines in the face of 
boy as he struggles against the wind. See the com- 
ble clothing bespeaking a thrifty home in that rural 
strict, and busy hands and loving hearts in that home. 
ho knit the pretty scarf with mittens and cap to 
itch?” Thanks, H. M. 
From Nebraska a mother of eight writes: ‘Your cover 
ctures just fit under the clock shelf and we paste up 
w one each month.”’ Thank you, too, Mrs. N. H. 





RK FOX, wanaeine pprror 
H. SNYDER, ALSON SECOR, sprrors 
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Drawing by 
Clarence Bennett 


A complete index 
appears on page | 37 


Another friend writes that she had the December 
cover framed for a Christmas gift to her little nephew 
* x * * 


Many of you have asked this winter for more flower 
articles. We hope our flower contest has encouraged this 
interest. Starting in the March number of Successful 
Farming with ““A Farm Wife’s Flower Book,” we have 
arranged for what we hope will be helpful and interesting 
flower articles for each of the spring months. Then the 
landscape course by Fitzsimmons starting this month 
will continue thru March and April. 

* * * * 
J UST yesterday someone asked us to carry a depart- 
ment for legal inquiries. For years A. L. H. Street, a 
prominent attorney, has been answering hundreds of 
inquiries of this kind for Successful Farming readers. We 
also have experts in all other farm subjects. Give us a 
chance to help you. 

* * * 

AGAIN we have a negro story from Alice Keenan 
Cripps. This one will certainly make you laugh more 
heartily than you have over the other experiences of 
Easter Ann and her family. It is ready for March. 

a foe ek 
Wont you be glad to hear that it’s old-fashioned to 
go thru the usual housecleaning orgy? March will bring 
you an interesting story on latest housecleaning styles 
both in management and equipment. 

x * * & 


m 
W INDOWS must be correct not only for the general 
appearance of the room but also for the exterior of the 
house since they are such tell-tales to the passer-by. 
In March watch for the story on window decorations. 


W. W. ARNOLD, arr prazcror 
ELLEN L. PENNELL, assoctars gprror 
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i . We believe in honesty in advertisin 
rt uarantee of Advertisers Our readers are our friends, and an adv = 


ment in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to our 
ids 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our Pages 
1 guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
son to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars 


- 4 anak Subscription Rate.—Five years 
Information for Subscribers PsP Payhbie in advance Oneyest 


r 25 cents. Single copies 5 cents. Rates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign 
intries, and to subscribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents. Success- 
Farming is sold to every subscriber on a guarantee of satisfaction. Any time 
are not satisfied, the money you have paid for your subscription will be cheer- 

y returned. 
Renewal.—The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to 
ilcrr the Fee ee is paid and is the subscriber's receipt. The p oper is paid 
for to an including the month of the year indicated on the label. If the date 
the label is not changed upon the receipt of the second paper after payment 
! substription, or if any error is noted, s criber will confer a favor by notify- 





Published Monthly at 1714-24 Locust street, Des Moines, lowa 





NO. 2 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 
guarantee. 

Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 
whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it is not 
as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be re- 
turned if you mentioned Successful Farming when yeu ordered the article. 
We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


ing us. In sending renewals sign your order exactly as the name appears on 
address label of your paper. 
How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank 
draft, or registered letter. Stamps in good condition ace epted for small amounts. 
Change in Address.— When ordering a change in address, subscribers should 
be sure to give their former as well as their present address. Otherwise the 
address cannot be changed. This is a matter of importance to you and to us. 
Advertising Rates.—The advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Des Moines, Iowa, 
under act of Congregs, March 3, 1879. This issue is copyrighted, 1929, by 
Meredith Publishing Company. 
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Here are world-wide resources —gigantic enterprise —skilled organization—de- 


livering the greatest tire mileage at lowest cost. Beneath the African sun in Liberia, 
Firestone is transforming a million acres into cultivated rubber plantations. Over in 
Singapore are vast rubber preparation plants 


Firestone owned and operated 
to bring the 


finest rubber at the lowest cost to five great Firestone Factories. 
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With the world’s largest exclusive tire factory and world’s largest cotton fabric mille 

Firestone secures large-scale economies which putsupreme quality into Firestone 
Gum-Dipped Tires. From raw material to finished product —direct buying — 
direct distribution from factory to consumer through authorized 


Firestone Tire Stores everywhere 


Firestone Saves youmoney and serves you bet ter. 
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An Indiana farm home made more attracti 
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Farmsteads Can be Beautiful 


By JOHN R. FITZSIMMONS 


We are pleased to tell you that 
e first article of 
ning. The author is a specialist in 
1 and has won the confide nce of 
it pe ople inte reste d an such work. 
e you theory first and the 
ilater articles. We want to help 
your plans —Editors. 


>a} HE business of farming, like 
R all other business enter- 
mS A wd 


ad course tn farm 


prac- 


prises, has a central head- 
quarters about which re- 
volve the separate types 
of work. We might, for 
sake of cataloging, place each major 
of work in a division, as cattle, 
s, hogs, corn or wheat. Each divi- 

1 then will have certain channels or 
rtments thru which it conducts its 
rate activity, each related and over- 
ing in its functioning. True, such a 
sional arrangement sounds too ex- 
e for the average farmer. But the 
ng of a farm, whether by one farm- 
vy many men under him, must be 
divisional lines of work, because 
y a farm is a business of many di- 


irrange the central headquarters 
iently meet the varied demands 
t area of ground is a side of farm 
ss too often neglected or lightly 


red. It is the most concentrated 
ground on the entire farm. It is 
est valued land per square foot, 
iuse of its crop value, but be- 
f its real estate valuation in 
gs and human usage. It is of 
n momentary value because it 
dition, the home. It is the place 
man’s wife and children must 
e greater part of their lives. 
Oh, what that word implies! 
t a building; not just a place in 
eat and sleep or to give protec- 
the goods of this life, but a 
love, peace, contentment and 


Iowa State College 


cheer! To bring all these uses of a given 
area of land into a harmonious whole 
that produces an environment condu- 
cive to wholesome happy living and at 
the same time offering ample oppor- 
tunity for the economical production of 
farm commodities at the minimum ex- 
penditure of human energy—that is in- 
deed a job worthy of any man’s time. 
Every farmer and his family have 
thought about the planning of their 
farmstead, and the steady stream of 
inquiries that come to every agricultural 
college and farm magazine is a healthy 
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This plan shows a typical group- 
Other ar- 


late r 


ing of farm buildin 78. 


rangements will be given 


indication that the farm problems are 
not all along lines of production of farm 
crops. Art, music, literature, and the 
fine arts in general, are receiving in- 
creased attention. Beauty in all forms 
is making its appeal, and beauty on the 
farm is not an idle thought; it is in exist - 
ence, and it is on the increase. 


As an aid to this rising tide of farm- 


stead improvement, I propose to set 
forth in these articles some fundamental 
principles and methods which may help 
with the better planning of these areas. 

Planning a piece of land for a definite 
use, such as a farmstead, keeping in 
mind the resulting beauty of that land 
with its man-made elements, buildings, 
and trees, has been called landscape 
architecture. As such, it is a fine art and 
the principles which govern its orderly 
arrangement are the principles of design. 

Farmstead planning then will be dis- 
cussed by briefly summarizing the theory 
of design; then I shall discuss the various 
elements, such as houses, barns, and 
feedlots, which comprise a farmstead, 
and point out the application of the 
design principles in their arrangement, 
and conclude by offering suggestive 
methods for carrying the plan to com- 
pletion, whether it is on a new farmstead 
or a replan of an old one. 


T is not the purpose of these articles 

to give a set of rules or plans which if 
rigidly followed will result in a farm- 
stead of efficient use and beauty. The 
purpose is rather to stimulate thought 
in the right channels and to establish 
principles which can be applied under 
the conditions existing on your own 
farmstead location. 

When you drive along a country road 
and see a well-planned farmstead with 
well-painted buildings, economically ar- 
ranged feedlots, neat yards and cor- 
rectly planted house yards and lawns, 
you say, “That is a fine-looking farm,” 
or think, “How beautiful!” 

To look over a well-planned farm- 
stead will give nearly every farmer a 
distinct pleasure; to plan a farmstead 
layout may give him added pleasure, 
and to own and operate a well-planned 
farmstead of his own will give him still 
greater pleasure. (Continued on page 92 
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IMPROVEMENTS INCLUDE ....- 


, tr Longer, wider, roomier, more luxurious bodies—A big, 
adult-size Six with big car advantages— Power increased 
24%—Above 70 miles an hour top speed—Above 60 miles an hour all 
day—Even greater economy—New type, double-action, 4-wheel brakes, 
not affected by weather—4 hydraulic shock absorbers—Starter and 
electric gauge for fuel and oil on instrument board—Easier steering, 
greater riding ease and comfort. 





Essex the Challenger, with 76 improvements, challenges the best that 
motordom has to offer, a challenge of interest to all who would own 
the best. 


Essex was already a great car—a great carin pride of ownership—a great 
car in fineness and quality. Now it incorporates every advancement sug- 
gested by the experience of more than 1,000,000 Super-Six owners. They 
include larger bodies, greater stability, big 
car advantages in appearance, comfort and 
performance. 












You can compare it only to costlier cars, be- 
cause similar quality and detail is present 


only in high-priced cars, and absent in 
cars built to a price. f 


e la 
[2d remember! his price. 
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The St. Lawrence Waterway 


os ae 
brings ocean ports far inland 


Illustrated by 
Hall 


Hinton 






Investment or Gold Brick? 


3 


te 1 yN AN article in the January 
issue of Successful Farming 





} : ; . 

; former Governor W. L. 
N=) Harding of lowa presents in 
Cas) a very attractive light the 


project for the Great Lakes- 
Lawrence Deep Waterway. The 
grounds on which he asks that it be 
ged must commend themselves to 
: ry thoughtful reader. He says: 
[t is a well-established principle in 
government that we do not build 
terways until the engineers have said 
t they are both feasible and practi- 
le and until economists have said that 
ill bring dividends on the investment 
e.... This St. Lawrence develop- 
nt is an investment, not an expendi- 


, 
Q 


EOS OLE NT. 
/ “ 


[n proof of this assertion he quotes the 


rt of the St. Lawrence commission 

President Coolidge: 

With the completion of such a ship- 
as the St. Lawrence, the freight 
on grain to world markets would be 

n stantially reduced, and as a conse- 

ice the price level of all grain in the 
transportation area would be in- 

sed accordingly. Much the same 
of economic reaction would affect 
commodities and industries. It 

estimated that the value in a 


Peer n 


Cen 
; year to the farmers alone would 
} the capital cost of the waterway.” 
“o this is the economic argument: the 
; er is offered an investment with 100 


nt dividends annually, on the 
ground of lower freight rates and higher 
s. Now, speaking as an economist, 
r at least five years’ study of this 
lem, I should say that this is a 
ike some of the oil stock and mining 
that has been sold to credulous 
stors’’ on the promise that it 
i pay 50 percent or even 100 per- 
lividends. 
wever, do not take this on my say 
so. Examine with me, step by step, the 












By E. G. NOURSE 


Institute of Economics 


figures on which this glittering claim is 
based. First, we must know how much 
we will have to put into the scheme and, 
second, figure how much we may reason- 
ably expect to get out of it. 

First as to The government 
engineers have given a preliminary fig- 
ure of $509,300,000 for a 25-foot chan- 
nel, or $589,300,000 for a 30-foot chan- 
nel. These cover simply the traffic and 
power development proper. Of course 
the completion of the scheme would in- 
volve supplementary developments and 
their costs. Before we could utilize a 
30-foot channel, or even a 25-foot depth, 
on the lakes and connecting rivers, it 
would be necessary to make substantial 
improvements in the docks and harbor 
facilities of all the cities which hope to 
take advantage of the new route. 

Such bills mount up, and the univer- 
sal experience with canal building and 
river improvement shows that the first 
estimates of the engineers have to be 
raised again and again before the job is 
completed. 


cost. 


OME careful students of this prob- 
lem assert that the total cost to be 
divided by the United States and Can- 
ada for the completion of a deep water- 
way would be not less than a billion dol- 
lars or $500,000,000 as our share. 

The wise investor, in buying stock, 
always looks to see whether there is any 
chance of having to come thru later with 
“assessments’’ in addition to the origi- 
nal cost. However, even tho it appears 
in the present case that actual costs may 
double the estimates, we will stick to 
the lowest figure of the initial specifica- 
tions of the government’s engineers 
(which do not cover numerous items of 
inescapable expense) and take $254,- 
650,000 as the “capital cost’’ of the St. 
Lawrence Waterway to the United 
States. Is even this sum equaled by 
those “values in a single year to the 





farmers alone’’ promised by the water- 
way enthusiasts? 

Not quite, it must be confessed. But 
what are a few million dollars among 
friends? They have done pretty well, 
having rolled up the impressive total of 
$240,000,000 as their estimate of the 
farmers’ gain. From where, then, are all 
these dividends on the investment to 
come? 

The methods by which the waterway 
advocates calculate these future gains 
are simple. First, they claim a saving 
in freight ranging from 4% to 12 cents 
per bushel on grain actually moving to 
seaboard. 


HIS makes a total saving in freight 

cost of $44,000,000 annually. As a 
matter of fact, the claim of a 12-cent 
saving on grain is ridiculous. The Cana- 
dians claim only 5 cents, and that is 
about as high a figure as seems justified 
in the light of what experienced traffic 
men say, or an analysis of present rail 
and water tariffs would indicate. Again, 
however, we will let the more optimis- 
tic figure stand. 

The second and larger part of the 
promised dividends are said to come 
from ‘farm price enhancement on other 
grain due to the influence of cheaper 
transportation.’’ This source of gain is 
set at $196,000,000. Thus the boosting 
of prices to ourselves is rated as four and 
a half times as big an item as the actual 
economies claimed for the waterway. 

Even so, we must see from where these 
dividends are supposed to come before 
we can count on them as income on an 
investment in waterways. The tigure 
$196,000,000 is the product of 3,925,000,- 
000 bushels of grain ‘“‘normally raised in 
the tributary territory’’ and sold on the 
domestic market multiplied by 5 cents, 
the minimum freight saving calculated 
for export grain. ‘“Tributary territory” 
is defined to (Continued on page 44 
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WHIPPET FOUR 
SEDAN 


595 


Coach $535; Coupe $535; 

Roadster $485; Touring 

$475; Commercial Chassis 
$365 
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Greatest Sedan Values? 


with the new 


“FINGER: TIP 
CONTROL” 


THE MOST NOTABLE ADVANCE 
IN DRIVING CONVENIENCE SINCE 
THE SELF-STARTER 
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The greatest advance in driving con- 
venience since the self-starter. A 
single button in the center of the 
steering wheel controls all functions 
of starting the motor, sounding the 
horn, and operating the lights. 


With all its many improvements, with its greater 
beauty, longer wheelbase, larger body, new ‘‘Finger- 
Tip Control” and higher compression engine, the 
Superior Whippet Four Sedan is still the world’s 
lowest-priced four-door enclosed car. 


And the new Superior Whippet Six Sedan is the 
world’s lowest-priced six-cylinder four-door enclosed 
car to offer the important advantages of seven-bear- 
ing crankshaft, ‘‘Finger-Tip Control,” silent timing 
chain, full force-feed lubrication and Nelson type 
aluminum alloy invar-strut pistons. 


Never have Fours and light Sixes been distinguished 
by such beauty and style. Grace of line, harmony of 
color, longer bodies, high radiator and hood, sweep- 
ing one-piece full crown fenders, make the new Su- 
perior Whippet the style triumph of master designers. 


WHIPPET SIX SEDAN 
With 7-Bearing Crankshait 


Coach $695; Coupe $695; 
Coupe (with rumble seat) $725; 
Sport De Luze Roadster $850 
(including rumble seal and 
extras). All Willys-Overland 
prices f. 0. b. Toledo, Ohio, and 
specifications subject to change 
without notice 


WILLYS-OVERLAND. INC... TOLEDO. OHIO 






































A hay dryer being tried on Mathews’ farm. Its possibilities are worthy of study 

















A County Agent Farms 


IVE years ago, I stepped down 

and out as county agent of Pu- 

laski county, Indiana, after six 
years in the collar of what I regard as 
one of the most strenuous jobs con- 
nected with agricultural service. A few 
months later, I, or perhaps I should say 
“we,” bought an old farm two and a 
half miles south of Winamac. 

The farmers who had thought fairly 
well of me as a county agent said I 
would make a farm out of the old place; 
those who had always been anti-county 
agent said with a knowing nod, “I 
always told you that fellow didn’t know 
anything about the soil and now I have 
the best proof he doesn’t. If he did, he 
never would have bought that farm. Its 
best days were seen long ago.” 

_ As a county agent, I had always said 
i! a young fellow wanted to make a liv- 
ing and pay for the farm out of the pro- 
ceeds thereof, he should put his first 


By IRVIN J. MATHEW 


money into limestone, his second into 
fertilizers, his third into drainage, his 
fourth into outbuildings, and his fifth 
into fences. There can be a slight shift- 
ing of these classes of expenditure, but 
not very much. 

The house is the farm woman’s work- 
shop; to the farmer, it is quite entirely 
a place where he spends his unproduc- 
tive work time. For either of these pur- 
poses, I claim the home is beyond the 
pale of ordinary investments. A good 
home is not a luxury, it is a necessity; 
an investment that makes for content- 
ment and peace of mind, hence does its 
part in promoting the efficiency of both 
the farmer and his better three-quarters. 


ATURALLY, since I had no more 
money than many others who have 
started in to build up a farm and a home, 
I took my own medicine. I spread three 
carloads of ground limestone right off 


S 


the bat, and commenced to use ferti- 
lizers as well. There is yet some drain- 
age to be put in, the outbuildings are 
not much to look at, and there are two 
fields that are fenced so they will hold 
hogs and cattle, too, if they are not 
trying to get out. Luckily, so far when 
I have had cattle in those fields, they 
have had so much more to eat on the 
inside of the fence than there was on 
the outside, they have been trying to 
stay in rather than trying to get out. 
Since the old place was such a chal- 
lenge to my previously preached ideas 
of how to build up a farm, naturally the 
whole community was interested. Nay, 
all my friends were interested, but not 
more so than the others. The stories 
that floated the first year were quite out 
of proportion to the actualities in the 
case and so I thought I would entertain 
my friends each year in what I have 
generally called (Continued on page 132 


Visitors inspecting a good field of Michikoff wheat on the Irvin J. Mathews farm 
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Readjustment 


LONGSIDE a switch on the 

outskirts of a city is a de- 

serted factory. The product 
made there ceased to appeal to the 
buyers, and the managers did not 
see fit to turn their factory to other 
uses. Alongside of the highway is an abandoned 
farm, not because the soil was depleted beyond re- 
building, but because the owner refused to change 
his production to a line that would sell. 

There are factories and farms everywhere that 
are still running, some at no profit and others at 
a small margin because the operators will not meet 
new conditions, new demands. 

The wise general of an army will vary his mode 
of action when he learns by his secret service that 
the enemy is aware of his plans and ready to meet 
his forces. The wise manager of a factory will make 
readjustments to meet sales resistance, and a wise 
farmer will study to learn just what products his 
particular farm, operated with such labor as he may 
obtain, can best produce at a profit. A change in 
freight rates, or in the tariff, or in the growth of 
nearby cities; any one or more factors may make 
the old plan unprofitable or a new plan far more 
profitable than the old. We have passed out of the 
ox-cart age into a swift-moving, quick-changing age 
that cals for readjustments on many farms. 


College Extension 


NE state budget director has expressed the 

opinion that college extension work has gone 
far enough. He would restrict this most useful 
means of taking education to the farms. This brings 
up a very important subject for consideration. If an 
appeal were made to those who had been greatly 
benefited by the extension service, it is safe to say 
that thousands would rise in every state to testify 
that they want the colleges to still come to them 
with the newer truths of the farm and home. 

Very few feel satisfied that they know all they 
need to know. Rural people feel the need of getting 
more education and they welcome every opportunity 
to acquire more useful facts that will enable them to 
live better and farm more profitably. 

Only a few can attend the short courses offered by 
the colleges. The rest must wait until the college 
comes to them right out on the farms. Demonstra- 
tions of orchard pruning, spraying, raising 
alfalfa, soybeans or corn, hints on feeding and 
varing for children, are means of conveying 
vital truths to hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women who 


cannot leave home to get them. Men 
and women want these matters dis- 
cussed right in their own orchards, 
fields and homes. 

It has been well established by 
studies made in colleges that adults 
can learn as well as youngsters of 
school age. The old adage, “You 
can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” has been ex- 
ploded. Adults are keen to learn new methods of 
living and working. They are mature enough to 
appreciate opportunities to acquire more education, 
and they want the extension departments to carry 
on to even a greater extent, so that rural Americ: 
may be as cultured and as well equipped with an 
education as the people of the cities. 

The federal government believes strongly in the 
value of extension work, and it backed that be- 
lief with an appropriation of $1,792,225 last year. 
In addition to that, appropriations of $5,880,000 
were alloted to the states under the Smith-Lever and 
supplementary acts. Can any state afford to fail in 
wholehearted endorsement of extension as a means 
of adult education? | 


Music in the Home 


HE people of the United States are coming into 

a music consciousness. It is becoming possible 
to hear even grand opera sung by Americans. The 
splendid work being done by the radio audition con- 
tests is bringing to public notice some splendid 
American talent among our youth. These discov- 
eries have given us great encouragement. Radio 
programs have brought to the front musical talent 
of all kinds. 

For a number of years city luncheon clubs have 
been getting the business men to sing the old 
familiar songs. Every farm organization is doing the 
same. The movie houses in the cities encourage the 
audiences to sing new and old songs. We are getting 
to be so familiar with the music of the day and with 
that of other days, an audience, with no intention 
of being rude, will unconsciously begin to whistle 
or sing with a band or orchestra as it plays a familiar 
song. 

Since the radio has come into our home life, have 
we allowed it to supplement homemade music? When 
the friends come in, or the family gets together for a 
Sunday or holiday, do we gather about the piano 
and sing? Let us do in our homes what 
we are bubbling over to do when we have a 
public opportunity. Home talent is best, 
not in quality, of course, but in 
the purpose it serves. 
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Farm youth must have good schools 





etter Rural Education 


By=—S7c) HE late Macy Campbell, 
{ >) former head of the depart- 
Al ment of rural education at 
\C_ = the Iowa State Teachers 
CYZ=) College, says in his book, 

“Rural Life at the Cross- 
roads’: “Since they have the more 


difficult task to accomplish, the farm 
eople must make their schools even 
etter than the urban people have made 
theirs. The farm group must be the best 
educated group of common people in 
\merica if they are to overcome the 
handicap of rural conditions and win 
in the great game of life.” 

Campbell endeared himself to rural 
people by his incessant study of rural 
conditions and his fight for better 
schools. He repeatedly asserted that the 
rural people had the hardest task and 
the poorest tools, so far as educational 
advantages were concerned. 

lle wrote: “The rural people do not 
yet comprehend the tremendously diffi- 
{ 


} 
} 
I 


iit task which their youth must master 
y are to win. They do not see that 
problem is too big for ill-prepared 
d inexperienced teachers.”’ 
In another chapter he continues: 
“When they really determine to lift the 


the 





By ALSON SECOR 


bargaining power and the standard of 
living of the farm up on a parity with 
the bargaining power and the standard 
of living of urban groups; when they 
purpose in their hearts to develop a 
cooperative agriculture with power to 
rise out of decline into the most useful 
and prosperous and honored position in 
the land, then will they begin to support 
their schools in a way they have never 
done before. They will see in them the in- 
strument of salvation. They will develop 
them to their utmost efficiency. They 
will give their youth the best schools to 
prepare them for the hardest task.” 

The church and the school sprang up 
together in the colonies when this coun- 
try was first settled. The schools were 
of the centralized type for 100 years. 
Compulsory school attendance began in 
Massachusetts in 1642. As the colonists 
moved westward they built small schools 
for their convenience. Thus after 100 
years of educational success the school 
system broke down and for the next 100 
years the centralized schools were re- 
placed by small district schools. 

In 1789 an act was passed giving the 
district school legal recognition. This 
was the most unfortunate school law 


ever passed. Its evil influence lasts to 
this day. By 1827 the district schools 
were firmly established. Hinsdale’s com- 
ments were that decentralizing the 
schools resulted in ‘‘contentions, school 
politics, irresponsibility, favoritism, 
small ideas, wastefulness, small schools, 
short terms, low ideals, lack of over- 
sight, poor teachers, and poor teaching.” 
That is a pretty good summary of condi- 
tions today in many rural districts. 


HY should a mistake of 1789 be 

made perpetual? Just because we 
have grown up with this system does 
not make it nght. Why then did not 
the colonists go back to the centralized 
school system? 

The same answer holds true now that 
did then: it is easier to create political 
offices than to abolish them. The poli- 
ticians of 150 years ago were as anxious 
to hold their little school jobs as the 
politicians of today are anxious to hold 
their jobs. Do the school men of today 
believe that we have improved rural 
education by clinging to the old colonial 
school system? I'll say they do not! 

What has happened in the cities? 
There the old (Continued on page 71 
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Modern Tillers of the Soil 


By F. A. LYMAN 


scare away even the most ventureso: 
farmer for some time. 

But now this machine may be fou: 
widely distributed thruout the mo 
progressive farming sections. A dis- 
tributor for one type sold fifty rotary 
hoes in 1927; in 1928 he sold 500. 

The rotary hoe is used and fitt 
primarily for destroying small weeds 
as they come.thru the ground and f; 
breaking up soil crust formed by hard 
rains. It seems uncanny in its almost 
human ability to distinguish betwe: 











The pulverizing plow with 
cultipacker attached 


At the right is shown the rod weeder 
cultivating summer fallow 


REVOLUTION has been taking 
place in tillage practices and con- 
sequently in tillage tool develop- 

ments in many sections of the country 
during the past few years. Two reasons 
are apparent for the startling changes 
in manner and method of preparing 
seedbeds and caring for crops. One is 
the demand for tools which will do more 
efficient work in less time and at a 
lower cost. The other is due to new 
systems of crop rotation, soil manage- 
ment and, in some part, to a change in 
our ideas of what is and is not necessary 
in adequate tillage of the soil. 

Weed control has come to be recog- 
nized as the primary objective in culti- 
vation, thereby lessening the demand 
for cultivators which stir the ground 
deeply and giving rise to the popularity 
of the rotary hoe, surface cultivators, 
and the like. Newer crops, such as soy- 
beans, are being more widely raised. The 
use of more power, in the 
_orm of tractors and larger 
*eams, is gaining in popu- 
carity, and requires larger 
implements for economical 
operation. 

In the Southwest, the one- 
way disk was introduced 
about three years ago, and 
is already spreading to the 
North and East into the 
Cornbelt. In the North- 
west, the rod weeder and 
“duckfoot” or field culti- 
vator are new. For early 
cultivation of corn, mint, 








The rotary hoe is probably the out- 
standing departure from convention and 
custom in the design of cultivating and 
tillage machinery. It has successfully 
undergone the gruelling test of the first 
two or three years of sale and use. No 
more than three years ago the farmers 
in central Indiana ‘“‘discovered” this new 
tool. It had been invented and manu- 
factured in exceedingly limited quanti- 













crop plants and weeds such as foxtail 
and similar obnoxious members of the 
grass family. The spadelike hoes work 
between the row, in the row, and in th 

hills themselves, but do not go deep 
enough to pull up the crop plants, whic! 
have a larger and stronger root syste: 

than the small weeds. 

Thus the rotary hoe can be used t 
cultivate broadcast crops or row crops 
equally well, and in the lat- 
ter case no attention need 
be paid to following the 
rows. The secret of success 
with the rotary hoe lies in 
getting the start on the 
weeds and keeping ahead of 
them. A seven-foot, or two- 
row hoe ean be easily pulled 
by a team, while three or 
four horses are used with 
the three-row size. Trac- 
tors are often used with 
either size, or to pull a “‘bat- 
tery” of two or three, cov- 
ering 60 or 90 acres per day. 


The rotary hoe has been 
a boon to soybean growers. 














soybeans, and similar crops, 

we find farmers welcoming WS 
the rotary hoe. While soil 
pulverizers and land rollers 

have been used for many 

years, we find new and im- 

proved designs being brought out. New- 
er still, is a combined pulverizer and 
rotary hoe. A new plow which makes 
a seedbed while it plows has appeared 
ifter many years of experimentation. 





The rotary hoe and soil pulve rizer 


ties for a number of years previously, 
but one look at the curious “animal,” 
with its series of spadelike revolving 
hoes, “like a porcupine on wheels” 
someone described it, was enough to 





The customary method oi 
planting soys in most lo- 
calities is to put them in 
with a grain drill with ever) 
other drill-hole stopped, or to double- 
row them with corn planters. They are 
often broadcast when raised for hay. 
With any of these methods of planting 
it is dificult or impossible to cultivate 


























and weeders cannot be suceessfully used 
xcept when the crop is quite small. 
Thus the weeds start with the beans 
ind often outstrip them in the summer’s 
race for life, lowering the yield and 
juality of beans or hay. With the hoe, 
soys can be rapidly cultivated as often 
as necessary to keep the weeds down 
until the plants are six or eight inches 
high and well ahead of the weeds. 
Some Ohio farmers used the hoe last 
spring to break up soil crust in their 
winter wheat fields and were pleased 


with the results obtained. Mint, WY 


potatoes, even new alfalfa ,/ 
plantings are economically 
and rapidly cultivated with 
the hoe. A word of warn- 
ing—do not expect the ro- 
tary hoe to be a cure-all 
for every cultivation and 
weed-control problem. It 
is not designed to destroy 
ep-rooted and large 
weeds like morning glories, 
or bindweed, pig weed, wild 
‘ttuce, iron weeds, and simi- 
lar pests. These weeds can be 
iken care of with the culti- 
vator in row crops. But in most 
fields, grasses such as foxtail which 
cannot be destroyed in the hills and 
rows do more damage than the larger 
weeds. 

The rotary hoe will not do successful 
work on ground that is too wet, but 
offers the means for getting over a very 
large acreage in a short time and at a 
small cost after the ground has dried 
sufficiently for its use. The hoe will do 
its best work on well-prepared seedbeds, 

id not in rough, uneven, lumpy ground. 
It is usus ally most effective when pulled 
at a fairly high rate of speed, as when 
drawn by a tractor in high gear. 

lhe combined rotary hoe and culti- 
packer is used in seedbed preparation to 


SUCCESSFUL 


soybeans with a cultivator, and harrows Driven by a power take-off from the 


a regular moldboard plow 








tractor motor and revolving at about 
540 revolutions per minute, the beater 
catches the soil as the furrow slice has 
reached a vertical position, or in other 
words, when it is half turned over as 
would be done by a complete mold- 
board. The revolving blades pulverize 
the soil and trash quite thoroly, depend- 


Cultivating alfalfa 


ing upon the number of beaters or blades 
fitted to the shaft, and under ordinary 
conditions convert the furrow slice into 
a finished or nearly finished seedbed in 
the one operation. 

This plow “combine’’ can be used as 
by removing 
the beaters and substituting mold- 
boards, and is made in three sizes, with 
one, two or three bottoms. 

In mellow soil where fall plowing is 
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It takes power to 
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manner 


lirrTring pulver- 


zing an lf ming 
the seedbed at one 
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down lumps and leave the soil 

»w and compacted. It is a newer 

than the rotary hoe and is not 

ly used as yet, but gives promise of 

g of real value in preparing ground 
rops. 

nother new departure from estab- 

ed form and custom in the design of 

ige implements is a new plow with a 

tary pulverizing attachment in place 

t moldboard. A vertical shaft or 

linder with projecting dull knives or 

‘ades is mounted just above and behind 

the plow share. 
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done with this implement, there may | 


danger of breaking down the soil struc- 
ture to too great an extent, causing t] 

soil to pack with heavy or continued 
rains. Adjustment to these conditions 


can be made by removing part of the 
pulverizing blades, or by converting 
back to a moldboard plow. For spring 
plowing, or for fall plowing in heavy 
soils, howeve i it seems logic: al to assum 
that the pulverizing plow may be an- 
other step toward to rapid and eco- 
nomical seedbed preparation. In 
cases where winter wheat is to be 
put in, the plowing and drilling 
can be ae at the time, 
by attaching a two or three- 
plow size press drill behind 
the plow ‘‘combine.”’ 
Tests indicate that the 
power requirements of the 
pulverizing plow are 
about 10 to 15 percent 
above that of the mold- 
board type. Less power is 
required at the draw bar, 
due to the elimination of the 
moldboard, but this is com- 
pensated for by the addition- 
al power required to operate 
the pulverizers. 
This new plow has been in the 
process of development for many 
years, but was not brought to a point 
sufficiently practical for manufacture 
and sale until last year. The develop- 
ment work and perfection of the tool to 
its present status was mostly done by 
three agricultural engineers, J. B. David- 
son and E. V. Collins of Iowa State 
College, and William Aitkenhead of 
Purdue University. 

The urge to do the same or more work 
in fewer operations, or to work more 
acres per hour, has also affected disk 
harrow evolution. About three years 
ago, the one-way disk was invented by a 
Kansas farmer, and in the two following 
seasons, large numbers of these rapidly 
working soil tillers were put into use by 
farmers in the winter wheat belt. Last 
year they were tried out by a few Corn- 
belt farmers for putting in small grain 
and in most instances were successful 

The one-way disk might be described 
as a cross between a disk harrow and a 
disk plow. It resembles the former in 
that the disks are mounted vertically 
on one gang and turn in unison, while 
the resemblance to the disk plow is ob- 
tained by the large diameter of the 
dis ks, about 20 inches, and by having all 
of them set to throw the dirt in th same 
direction. The (Conti? 
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The Spray Gun for Painting 


It Speeds Up an Important Job 


VERAGE farmers will find 
the spray painting ma- 
chine a new device. Paint- 
ing, to them, has always 
carried with it the associa- 
tion of a brush and the ex- 

penditure of considerable labor. The 
spray gun is familiar more as a name 
than as a fact, and its use is not usually 
contemplated in the ordinary tasks of 
painting. However, the spray painting 
gun is neither new nor impractical for 
everyday use. Anyone who has made 
even a casual study of its method of 
operation and the results obtained with 
it, is amazed that its use is not more 
widespread. 

True, in industrial concerns, where 
time is figured as money, and the adop- 
tion of economical methods is essential 
to survival, spray painting has virtually 
replaced the brush method. Nowhere js 
the spray gun better adapted to takip, 
care of painting problems than on the 
farm. A few words on its mechanism 
and use will be the most convincing 
presentation of this fact. 

Spray painting machines are oper- 
ated by means of compressed air. The 
type which is most practicable for 
farm use receives its power from a 
gasoline motor. Similar machines are 
furnished with electrical power and 
in some instances may be practicable 
for farm use. The gasoline motor 
type, however, may be easily moved 
from place to place and is ready for 
use at any time. Very commonly it is 
placed on a truck requiring only a 
small space. ‘This is optional, how- 
ever, being merely a matter of con- 





Where there is a spray gun ai ail- 
} 


able, houses will be kept painted 
that otherwise would be neglected 










By JEAN OVERTON 





A small portable outfit operated 
by electricity 


venience to facilitate moving from one 
locality to another. 

In any type of spray painting machine 
the principle of operation is the same. 
By means of compressed air 
the paint is forced from the 
container to the gun nozzle, 
where it is atomized on its 
way to the surface. The air 





























This outfit is large 
€ nough for gene ral 


farm use 























pressure may be regulated to meet th: 
varying conditions of the weight or 
gravity and viscosity of the paint, th: 
nature of the surface, and the desired 
speed of application. 

The paint is thinned and strained and 
put into an air-tight jar of special de- 
sign, which is attached to the air storage 
tank and to the spray gun by means of a 
specially constructed rubber hose. When 
the trigger on the gun is pulled, it starts 
the spraying of the paint. The gun is 
held about six to eight inches from the 
surface and moved back and forth by 
steady, even arm strokes, three to four 
feet long, first from left to right, then 
from right to left, working from top to 
bottom. 

Each horizontal strip of paint applied 
should overlap slightly—about an inch 
or two—the last painted section or 
stroke. Each time the gun is moved 
across the surface, the trigger should be 
released momentarily before lowering it 
and starting on the next section to be 
sprayed; otherwise, the end of each strip 
would be more heavily coated than the 
remainder of the (Continued on page 90 
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T makes but little difference 
now whether the ground 
hog sees his shadow this 
year or not. Dick and I 
have helped mother get the 

incubators outand leveled, nowthey are 

ing and spring will come whether the 
ickens hatch or not. We had to 
istle this job along a little earlier than 
usual this season for mother is cooper- 
ting with a neighboring chicken en- 
isiast in hatching chicks this year. 

Both sets of incubators are now going 

with the eggs from our neighbor's flock. 

When these hatch they will be reset 
ith eggs from our flock. In this way 
ey expect to get their desired quotaof 

cksin two hatches for each party and 
- on the initial cost of the chicks 
| at the same time have enough at 


time to fill a brooder house. 
x * * 





WE are interested now in the seed 
we are going to sow thisspring. We 

‘ depended on sweet clover for our 
isture for several years, but altho it 
luces wonderfully in the fore part 

f the season it never does much after 

middle of August. Last spring we 
ided timothy and reduced the amount 
sweet clover somewhat. This looked 
st fall like the timothy might add 
nsiderably to the pasture. This 
ring we hope to improve our pasture 
eding still more by adding alsike 
er and possibly some red clover to 
is mixture. Here in northern Iowa the 
‘ seeding in the stubble fields rarely 
ts growth enough to pasture until too 
to connect with the ripening two- 
ir-old pasture. We hope this mixture 

ill lengthen the pasture season to fill 

this gap. 

~ *~ * 
| HAVE been thinking of our hog 
program for this year. I have felt 
it we slumped a little last year in our 
rk crop. As near as I can figure the 
ipest hogs are those started on clean 
ground and then self-fed on corn and 
e good protein supplement on a good 
yume pasture. Tankage has always 
becn our standard protein supplement 
now several of our experiment sta- 
is come out with mixtures of protein 
is that are not only cheaper but have 
sulted in larger gains than tankage has 
luced. Linseed oilmeal, cottonseed 
il, alfalfa meal, and peanut meal are 
of the feeds that have been mixed 
tankage for making this feed. Dif- 
t stations have tried different mix- 
s but all seem to agree that some 
‘f mixture excels tankage alone. 
* * * 

\ DEFINITE time for vaccination 
«4% ought to be a part of that program 
We take too big a risk of loss when 
y to get by without vaccinating. 
years you can do it. We have done 
{ten you get along into the fall and 
ra becomes so prevalent that you 





Squibs from a Farmer’s 
Notebook-2, George Godfrey 











have to vaccinate when it is expensive 
and hard labor. Sometimes the disease 
gets a start before you are aware of it 
and you lose your pigs. Just as fire or 
tornado loss is too great a risk for the 
ordinary man to carry, so hog cholera 
loss is too great a risk. If vaccination is 
going to be done on time it must have a 
definite place in the hog program just 
as early as a satisfactory job is possible. 
* * * 
V AYBE our seedsmen and nursery- 
men take advantage of our desire 
for spring and growing things to send 
out their catalogs at this time. If it is an 
imposition it is a welcome one. I have 
mooned over seed catalogs every year 
that my memory records and I hope to 
continue as long as I am here to greet 
the spring. Of course we plan to under- 
take many things that never materialize 
in real results but the joy of living ‘does 
not come from regrets of past failures 
but from the hope of future possibilities 
and accomplishments. 

These catalogs are books of wonders 
that hold a charm for each of us. Moth- 
er is hunting them thru for more hardy 
perennials or a few choice annuals that 
she especially desires. Dick usually 
ponders over the pictures of water- 
melons; and I guess my part reaches 








from cover to cover. Fortunately I have 
a wife who is practical enough to know 
our gardening possibilities and she buys 
the seed. That leaves me free now to 
chase with comfort the rainbow of my 
dreams and not have them shattered 
later by disaster. 
x * * 

HE signs of spring in February are 

mostly imaginary but even those are 
enjoyable. Tradition has it that one 
man sowed wheat once in this county in 
February. Sometimes we have started 
our coldframe by the last of the month. 
The bees and I are watching the flower 
buds on the soft maples for sometimes 
they begin to swell if we have a few 
warm days. Maybe it is only pollen the 
bees get from them and they certainly 
are not much for beauty but neverthe- 
less they are the first flower of spring. 
We endure winter because we know that 
the frozen life is only dormant. It is the 
faith in the return of living conditions 
that carries us thru, and as the snow- 
banks begin to melt we long to renew 
contact with growing things. 

* . * 


OME boys have been trapping this 
\J winter along the little creek that 
cuts across our pasture. What a wealth of 
memories comes (Continuedon page 136 
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»T WAS a land of perpendic- 
ulars. On every side the 
misty cloud-wreathed ram- 
parts of the mountain range 
soared upward, their jagged 
white peaks biting into the 
very clouds, their phalanxes without 
limit, unending. Between each moun- 
tain lay awesome abysses, their sheer 
thousand-foot slopes steep as church 
spires, their bottoms dark, still and 
shadowy even at noonday, and choked 
with dense fir woods and rock rubble, 
the debris from the crumbling cliffs 
above. 

In the dense gloom of these deep 
evergreen pockets no wind ever stirred 
to whisper softly in the tree-tops, but 
on the everlasting mountain summits 
the wind never rested, and the few 
dwarfed lodge-poles which found pur- 
chase along the dizzy upper galleries 
grew gnarled and twisted in shapes both 
fearsome and grotesque, their flint-hard 
wood bleached white as the rim-rocks 
round which they curled. 

In the dank husked valley bottoms 
snow still lay deep, for it was early 
April. It likewise lay foot-deep on the 
peaks, but along the windswept moun- 
tain-sides where sheer ledges romped 
downward amid mile-wide rock-slides, 
only a few gray kerchiefs of snow had 
found lodgment, driven into the crevas- 
ses by the wind. Here, amid the jum- 
bled tiers above the ten-thousand-foot 
level, where bowlders weighitig any- 
thing up to a hundred tons hung poised 
seemingly on nothing at all and every- 
thing seemed on the verge of a monu- 
mental landslide which never quite came 
off, was typical sheep country—miles 
and miles of it. And here it was that 
one of the last small bands of mountain 
sheep in the Coast Range had sought a 
final sanctuary. 

As the red sun began to sink that 
afternoon, the wind which all day had 
been carving the snow of the summits 
into fantastic shapes, suddenly fell, and 
the still dry air of the heights burned 
like cold fire. In the last light which 
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turned the deep blue shadows of the 
snow-fields to blood and orange, the 
sheep flock aforementioned made its ap- 
pearance on the western slope of the 
highest peak. Or more accurately speak- 
ing, the sheep suddenly took shape there 
—they had been there all the time, in- 
visible because motionless, basking in 
the last feeble warmth of afternoon. 
The blank still face of one of the 
upper ledges became suddenly relieved 
by movement as the old leading ram of 
the flock rose abruptly from his unseen 
bed amid the rocks, and stepped out on 
a narrow knife-edged pinnacle that over- 
hung the valley. As he did so other 
movements showed, one by one, eight 
of them in all—four ewes, a 2-year-old 
ram, and two young lambs. Until they 
got up out of their surroundings, the 
most powerful glass could hardly have 
picked them out from the gray-brown 
rocks against which they bedded. Of a 
dull yellowish-gray, they melted per- 
fectly into the background of tawny 
rocks against which they became in- 
visible the moment they stood still. 


NLY the fact of the tawny yellow 
tone of the Sawtooth Peaks was 
responsible for the little flock’s long sur- 
vival here. For the past nine years the 
old brown leader of the band had known 
nothing but persecution from man. 
Trophy hunters had harried him from 
one mountain range to another, know- 
ing that the whole of his vanishing kind 
in America could be numbered by a few 
hundred. 

The old patriarch ram was a magnifi- 
cent specimen of his kind, wise in craft, 
extraordinary in size. Five feet in 
length, he weighed close to 400 pounds 
and looked even larger than he was with 
his cloudy wreath of backward-curving 
horns and his brown mantle of matted 
hair. 

His cunning and caution were as re- 
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markable as his physique, for no animal 
in the big game category ever reaches a 
ripe age without due cause. This one 
had led more than a dozen different 
flocks in his time, and what he had not 
learned of man-craft was not worth 
knowing. In the bone of one of his hips 
a rifle ball had been embedded for many 
years, and under the matted wool on 
his side was a knobby growth that cov- 
ered the broken tip of an old Indian 
arrowhead. 

As he stood there balanced over space 
on his upflung fang of rock, he seemed 
to epitomize all the grimness, mystery, 
and desolation for which this terrifying 
land of spires and chasms stood. Be- 
neath the backward-curving spiral of his 
horns peered two light, fierce, and arro- 
gant eyes, which might have been pol- 
ished stones, so hard, fearless, and in- 
domitable they were. Their oval-shaped 
Oriental pupils were set in their fierce 
yellow field in a fixed and supercilious 
glare which gives all rams and goats a 
look of cruel and demonish knowledge. 
Their telescopic vision was perhaps the 
most marvelous of all four-footed things, 
second to not even the bald eagle’s for 
distance. 


N THE last of the light he was scan- 

ning every spine and valley bottom 
in the serrated landscape below him for 
signs of danger. Moveless as the rocks 
about him he stood for a space of min- 
utes as if hypnotized by the vastness of 
the scene. The silence, now that the 
wind had dropped, was absolute, save 
for the faint hollow echo of a waterfall 
in one of the lower gorges, wafted up by 
an occasional eddy of air. Nothing 
stirred in all the widespread panorama. 

Finally his gaze turned to the peaks 
for a final survey of another and ever 
imminent menace from which there had 
been no escape for more than a year. 
This was the stone and iron watch- 
tower of the government fire guard 
which had been built on the flat crown 
of a nearby peak a year and a half ago. 
Tho no harm had ever come to the sheep 
flock thru the lone fire-guard who dwelt 
there, the old leader’s freedom was 
hampered, his kingship subtly under- 
mined by that frowning dark tower and 
the subtle taint of death that came of 
man. Time and again he had led his 
band away to other and distant ranges, 
but always he had been forced to return 
to the Sawteeth, having encountered 
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crimmer dangers in the high-powered 
cuns of the big-game hunters. 
In all the hundreds of mountain miles 
had ranged in his latter years, no 
vion had offered the old patriarch such 
mote and isolate refuge as the Saw- 
tooth Range, so in time he had accepted 
the presence of the man in the fire tower 
is a necessary evil. He did not dream 
at old Kennedy, the keeper of the 
tower, had determined in his methodical 
way to take the magnificent head of the 
patriarch for himself as soon as an op- 
portunity presented itself. 

Satisfied at last that there was noth- 
ing for miles around to threaten his 
safety, the old ram turned and moved 
{ff up the face of the ledge toward the 
flock’s favorite feeding and bedding 
place, a high bowlder-studded meadow 
cupped above a rim of mighty cliffs that 
defied approach from below to anything 
save a fly. The flock followed him, and 
how any or all of them did not pitch 
down into eternity in an avalanche of 
its own making was a miracle. The 
leader took no pains to choose an easy 
path. 


| | "2a and downward along the 
/ dizzy ledges that clung to the sheer 
lank rock of the cliff face, the eight 
ade their way, maneuvering along un- 
seen projections for a space of yards with 
inbelievable agility, then pitching off 
into space on some outcrop of rock pro- 
ecting a foot and a half or more from 
the face of the cliff, their toes spreading 
vide as they landed, their hairy hoof- 
pads gripping the surface of the rock as 
with suction force. 
from point to unseen point the eight 
worked their way single file along the 
cliff, angling up or down according to 
the lay of the outerops. To any watcher 
rom a distance all would have appeared 
to have been suspended by unseen 
threads, for the stairway they traveled 
was invisible. 
Unseen in the iron upper room of his 
itchtower, Matt Kennedy, the fire 
guard, had noted that dizzy progress 
ru his glass. He never tired of watch- 
« the aerial feats of these graceful and 
irvelous creatures, and since taking 
ip his vigil here his oceasional hikes 
mong the peaks and his study of the 
ite patriarch and his band thru pow- 
ful glass had been his only surcease 
1 loneliness and monotony. 
Panic would have driven the old ram 
{ Sawtooth Range for all time had 
known that the telescope thru which 
inedy was now viewing him was ten 
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times keener than his own eyes or those 
of an eagle, that with its aid the man 
had become familiar with his every 
habit and characteristic and knew him 
as Intimately-as if he had studied him 
at a distance of 50 yards. 

The relation that had grown between 
these two was a strange one from the 
man’s standpoint, and there were many 
reasons for Kennedy’s determination to 
take the old ram’s head as a trophy. 
The peculiar circumstances which had 
placed him here as the first fire warden 
in the Sawtooth Range, custodian over 
all the forest lands that billowed up and 
about the base of the band’s dominion, 
had given him at once a proprietary 
interest in the patriarch. 

From Kennedy’s point of view he had 
first rights on the leader’s head because 
of propinquity. His job, like all such 
work, paid little, and he considered it 
his right to swell his earnings with any 
trophy he might bag within his terri- 
tory. Besides, he had a natural hunter’s 
zeal to take a head that was larger than 
any that had yet come out of this region. 
Many a museum would pay well for 
such a specimen to mount, he knew; or 
the head would bring a splendid price 
from many a wealthy sportsman from 
the cities. 

Therefore while familiarizing himself 
with all the old ram’s habits and secret 
hiding places, Kennedy had left nothing 
undone in relegating this prize to his 
own jurisdiction. On three different 
occasions sportsmen combing the range 
in search of trophies had been turned 
back by him on one pretext or another. 
Again in midwinter when the patriarch 
and his band had been harried by their 
greatest enemy, a huge mountain lion, 
it was Kennedy who had been indirectly 
their savior, when he brought the big 
cat down less than 400 yards from his 
tower, as it crossed the ris, intent upon 
surprising the sheep flock huddled in 
the lee of the peak. 
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The old leader of the flor Ie ste ppe d 
out on a knife-edged 
that overlooked the valley 
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[n his study of the flock Ker 
found the cougar to be the one ene 


in all the wild the mountai heep 
really feared. The cougar alone of al 
beasts was as agile-footed as they H 
could climb where they climbed, anc 


stealth and cunning were matchl 
Only one thing, as <ennedy saw it, had 
kept these great cats from exterminat 
ing the sheep tribe thru the ages, and 
that was the fact that while the couga 
could follow the sheep thru any country 
he rarely found it possible to make a 
killing spring without hurtling bot! 
himself and his quarry into eternity. So 
it was for a year and a half the old brow: 
leader and his band had been unknow 
ingly indebted to Matt Kennedy, but 
as a payment their very destiny now lay 
in his keeping. 

That summer, as soon as the melting 
of the treacherous snow-combs _per- 
mitted safe footing among the peaks, 
Kennedy had decided to bag the big 
fellow. He had worked out a periect 
plan for surprising the old warrior by 
maneuvering above him, a thing which 
no mountain sheep can stand without 
losing his head, but he had yet to learn 
the extent of the patriarch’s strategy 
and knowledge of men. 


’ 


A’ SPRING progressed, the snows 
slowly retreated up the mountain- 
under the breath of the warm 
chinooks. All the valleys were filled 
with the rush and tinkle of running 
brooks as the great drifts wept freshets. 
Within a month the 20-foot snow bar- 
riers along the lower ranges had disap- 
peared, melting in spots so rapidly as to 
cause great snow-slides which cut clean 
acre-wide swathes thru the young spruce 
and fir. But up on the peaks the white 
snow caps still persisted and would re- 
main until late summer, showing misty 
skies of the high altitudes. 

Their slow melting served perfectly 
to keep sweet and fresh the favorite 
feeding grounds of the sheep among the 
rock-cupped glens and high meadows. 
The uppermost 
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Barley harvest in Illinois where the crop supplements corn 


omething New in Barley 


CHANGE in marketing condi- 
tions which was supposed to 
prove decidedly disadvantage- 
ous to the growers of the fourth most 
important cereal in the United States, 
has been accompanied by nearly 100 
percent expansion in the production of 
that crop. In 1928, farmers in 
the United States grew their 


greatest barley crop in history. rte 


Doubtless several factors have 
combined to cause this unusual 
interest jn barley. The statisti- 
cian, in looking over government 
reports, will note years in which 
exports from the United States 
were double and triple those of 
the years prior to the war. Ger- 
many, always a large barley im- 
porter, has been getting a lot of 
it from this country, tho not as 
much as she did in 1925 when 
her dealers purchased 7,775,000 
bushels here. 

The United Kingdom took 
10,390,00 bushels in 1924. This 
amounted to 92 percent of the 
exported crop. In 1926 she took 
her largest tonnage, 13,223,000 
bushels, but this was only 48 
percent of what this country ex- 
ported that season. For the past 





By H. C. RATHER 


Michigan State College 


used in the manufacture of near-beer, 
something else accounts for the record 
spread of barley thruout the country. 
That something is doubtless a renewed 









Barley has long been considered the 
“Corn of the North.” The dairymen of 
northern Michigan, Minnesota, and 
Wisconsin, faced with the problem of 
growing their own grain for their cows, 
have substituted home-grown barley for 


purchased corn in those rations, and the 


resultant milk production has 


— been as efficient and as economi- 
hee cal as has that from areas where 


home-grown corn was the basis 
of the grain feed for every milk 
cow. 

Years ago, Henry and Morri- 
son of Wisconsin pointed out 
that ground barley was an ex- 
cellent feed for the dairy cow. 
Their textbook, ‘‘Feeds and 
Feeding,” the standard guide for 
livestock men, tells of the experi- 
ments by Morrison, Humphrey, 
and Hulce, which found ground 
barley to be equal to ground 
corn when it formed 60 percent 
of the concentrate mixture being 
fed to dairy cows. 


4,URTHER evidence that bar- 
ley may be substituted for 
corn comes from trials in the 
feeding of baby beeves, con- 
ducted by George A. Brown and 











couple ef years Canada has also 





G. A. Brenneman at the Michi- 





used a lot of barley from the 
United States but the quantity 
going to all countries except the 
United Kingdom has fluctuated 
widely. There was actually a marked de- 
cline in total barley exports in 1927 just 
preceding the record acreage of 1928. 
So, while the export trade is doubtless a 
factor, and while barley of malting 
grade still brings a premium, it being 





Barley fields in Wisconsin 


appreciation of the fact that this grain 
can be used for feed as well as beverage 

mighty good feed at that. This is a 
lesson that has come down from the 
colder areas where corn growing is not 
dependable. 





gan experiment station. In two 
years’ results of an experiment 
still in progress, calves fed ground 
barley, silage, and alfalfa, made 
practically the same gains as calves fed 
shelled corn, silage, and alfalfa. The 
first season, the corn-fed calves showed 
a slightly better finish, but the second 
season the reverse was true and the 
barley-fed calves (Continued on page 106 
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// HE importation of 
red clover seed is of 
considerable moment 

/ 


to the farmers of the Corn- 
belt, and particularly the 
source of the imported 
seed. Seed from various 
sources has been tested by 
many of the experiment 
stations in the Cornbelt, 
and among others, by the 
Minnesota station. In a 
recent number of the Ag- 
ronomy Journal, Arny of 
this station reports their 
results for the years 192: 
and 1927. In summarizing 
the results of these experi- 
ments seed sources are 
grouped as follows: (1) Northern native 
grown includes Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Idaho, and 
Canada; (2) states to the south of these 
and the north Pacific coast states; (3) 
western and central continental Europe; 
(4) southern continental Europe, Eng- 
land and Chile. 

The results are as follows: (1) The 
northern grown seed showed a loss in 
stand of 18.1 percent and an average 
vield rated as 100; (2) the central, south- 
ern and western grown seed showed an 
average loss in stand of 27.3 percent, 
with an average yield of 92.2 percent of 
the northern grown seed; (3) seed from 
western and central continental Europe 
showed a loss in stand of 21.3 percent 
and a yield of 81.4 percent; (4) southern 
continental Europe showed a loss in 
stand of 85.4 percent and a yield of 18.7 
percent. Arny reports that ‘‘all of the 






European strains were much more sus- 
ceptible to clover diseases, particularly 
in the second crop, than the native 
strains.”’ 

The Indiana station in its last annual 
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By G. ©. WILLIAMS 


Director Ohio Experiment Station 


Each month Director Williams re 


obtained at the various ¢ xrperiment stations 


report gives the results of tests of red 
clover seed from eight different sources, 
covering a period of six years. These 
tests had to do with winter hardiness, 
only; yields are not reported. Both the 
fall stand of plants and the spring stand 
are reported. Averaging these tests the 
percentage of winter-killing is as follows: 


Percentage of 
winter-killing 


Source of seed 


NE ee eee 
North central states 9.3 
OS RE 5.7 
Northern Europe 11.3 
Central Europe ’ 19.2 
I ts Sc ca: ams 20.6 
<< a ee 31.8 
TE EOS 65s caren ss 66.5 


Evidently native United States seed 
and that from Canada is much to be 
preferred. 


N Ohio somewhat similar results have 

been had, tho seed from Chile has 
given better results. On the basis of the 
yield of hay these results have been as 
follows: 


Yield 
Source of seed percent of Ohio 
CR ates cv ie os 100 
WORN 6 cs oss cae wad 101 
Roumania......... 89 
J RP OR tet Ae eae 74 
St RO er 5 71 
|) Se ee 68 
ES ns Ones ab kes 36 


Like the results in Minnesota, Ohio 
finds that foreign European strains of 
red clover suffer much more from an- 
thracnose, some of them showing as high 
as 60 percent of infected stems, while 
Canadian, Wisconsin, and Ohio strains 
showed very little. 





views for us the late 


f prac hical re iits 


of the Viddle pest E litor 


The Missouri station reports tests 
with 8 United States strains of red 
clover from Michigan, Idaho, Illinois, 
Ohio, Minnesota, Oregon, Tennesse: 
and Missouri, in comparison with 14 
foreign strains from central and souther? 
Europe and England. The average 
yield of the United States strains was 
5,417 pounds of cured hay per acre and 
the yield of the foreign strains was 3,21 
pounds. The foreign strains were 
cially low in the second cuttings, aver- 
aging only 14.5 percent of their total 
crop, while the domestic strains aver- 
aged 32.3 percent. 


espe- 


AS to diseases: The native strains 

showed some mildew, but little or 
no anthracnose. The foreign strains 
showed no mildew but some anthrac- 
nose. It is evident that our Cornbelt 
farmers can afford to pay some premium 
for native red clover seed. 

Is it likely to be satisfactory to pur- 
chase inoculated legume seed a few 
months in advance of its use? Obviously 
this would be quite a convenience to the 
farmer. He would prefer to avoid the 
work of inoculating his seed at a busy 
time of the year if it could be done with 
safety weeks in advance. The Canada 
experimental farms have made a num- 
ber of experiments in the storage and 
subsequent use of inoculated alfalfa 
seed. In summarizing their results they 
say: “Alfalfa seed inoculated with a 
culture of the legume bacteria (B. radi- 
cicola) was found to retain numbers of 
viable (living) organisms after six 
months’ storage, which were capable of 
producing root nodules when the seed 
was planted.” 

And further: ‘Altho the effect of in- 
oculation was still noticeable after six 
months’ time the nodule-forming capac- 
ity of the inoc- (Continued on page 156 
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Home 


By H. E. WICHERS 


Kansas Agricultural Colle ge 


HE human family differs 
from the animal in its 
ability to adapt itself to 

[)) new conditions, to new 
surroundings, to new ideas. 
Place an animal in sur- 

roundings entirely foreign to its natural 
habitat and it will at once try to do the 
things it did formerly and in exactly the 
same way. For example, I once heard of 
an experiment being tried with some 
beavers. They were taken out of their 

natural environment and placed in a 

room with a concrete floor. 

Saplings were placed in this room and 
shortly the beavers attempted to build 
adam. They had no need of one but 
instinct told them to build it and that is 
what they did. Had there been the 
ability to adapt itself te existing condi- 
tions, if the beaver had been able to 
think or reason, the dam would have 
been the last thing attempted. 

Sometimes one wonders if human 
beings are so greatly dif- 
ferent from the beaver, if 
they really do reason and 
think or if they, too, do 
not, to a certain extent at 
least, follow instinct. If 





The house after remodeling 


A Better Farm 4 





A typical Middlewest farmhouse before it was modernized 


of the culture of that community, coun- 
try, or nation, and then define culture 
as “That which is cultivated.”’ Thus we 
hive as we are taught to live, we do as 
we are taught to do and if we are nor- 
mally intelligent we teach ouselves by 
observation. 

We have the ability and opportunity 
then of improving ourselves and our 
living methods to meet the needs and 
changes that occur in our surroundings. 
This is as it should be and if we avail 









































not, why do we cling to 
the methods and modes of 
our fathers even tho such 
methods be obsolete? Even 
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ourselves of the opportunity, we can by 
careful thinking and right acting give 
to our neighbors, our friends, and espe- 
cially our children, those things we have 
found most conducive to happiness and 
well-being. 

Our greatest statesmen, our most care- 
ful observers, tell us the nation is an 
expression of what is taught in its 
homes. Is it not vitally important then 
to give this all-important element more 
and more consideration? Should not our 

homes be then the center 
| of our interest? Should 
not they become less of a 














I CLO.|| side issue? Should not they 
Reo Room |= become a worthy expres- 
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- - | l | It is not at all unusual 
wurst and second floor | | to find farmhouses that 
plans of the old house seem to be utterly isolated 
from the other farm buildings and from 
fee 9g ————— tg ——— the roadway. They seem rather snob- 
Dn bish and disdainful of their surround- 


ings. Yet we know this cannot be true. 
The farmhouse is so much a part of the 
farm group one wonders how it is pos- 
sible for it to present an appearance 
that is so different. Is it because the 
problem has not been carefully studied 
and solved? Have we not adapted our- 
selves to changing conditions? 

Many farmhouses, as is the case in 
the photograph, have no definite con- 
nection, no line of communication, be- 
tween it and the other farm buildings or 
with the highway. There are no walks, 
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what was anticipated. 
. You will notice that 
7 the undesirable narrow 
and long living-room has 

—— been made to appear less 
awkward by means of an 


2 i alcove which the English- 


man would call an “ingle- 
nook.”’ Larger windows 
have been installed to 





























Beep ery 
ge x11'a" Gat 
no drives, un- | The second floor and bas 
less two grass att as they appear in the n 
and wee d-gri ywwn 
ruts justify the Roor 
name. In muddy weather 
such a condition is intoler- 
able: it is something to 
change, something that UN EXCAV. 


needs revising in order to measure up 
to new conditions. Further, it is 
something that can be accomplished 
rather easily. A few loads of crushed 














rock, sand, or cinders carefully placed 
and given a little care will make beau- 
tiful roads and paths. Especially is this 
true if they can be curbed with brick or 
stone to keep the material in place and 
give it a definite tho not too regular an 
outline. 

Large country estates built by men of 
wealth and taste often use these ma- 
terials in place of concrete because of 
their appearance and because roads and 
paths of that nature are more in har- 
mony with rural conditions and sur- 
roundings. I think most of you will re- 
call that concrete paths in public places 
are rare. 

There is another important item that 
should be brought to the attention of 
those who intend to remodel. It is the 
matter of porch construction. Seldom, 
indeed, do our porches receive the atten- 
tion they deserve. They are too likely 
to present the appearance of an after- 
thought. The foundation for the house 
is laid in such a manner as to minimize 
the liability of either settling, or heaving 
on account of frost. 


TOT so the average porch. Its foun- 
4‘ dation is not unlikely to be a few 
bricks or a stone placed on top of the 
ground or even a wooden post set in the 
ground. Then in a few years the porch 
begins to sag, usually one side more than 
the other. Really, it is not uncommon 
to find porches built of brick or stone 
built on just such surface foundations. 
Any small town will present a number 
of unsightly porches due to that kind 
of building method. 

A porch is as much a part of the house 
as is any room, even tho it happens to 
be an outdoor room. It deserves and 
should have a foundation that is solid 
and placed low enough in the ground to 
get a good footing below frost line. 

A good porch floor should be of con- 
crete, stone, slate, tile, or other rather 
permanent material. Wood is good for a 
time but it is too subject to the attacks 
of termites and the weather to be really 
successful. 

in the schemes presented for modern- 
izing this house much care has been 
taken to make it over in such a manner 
as would make it really modern and 
really convenient. We started the work 
with the knowledge that this could be 
done. When one starts with such a con- 
viction one usually arrives at a pleasing 
result, tho oftentimes the result is not 
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nace, and a second-floor bath, we have 
completed the arrangement. 

Very few changes have occurred. 
Most of the old structure remains in- 
tact, yet the house is now modern. The 
irregular lines that occur in the gables 
represent a type of siding that is called 
“deal boards.” It is a type of siding 
that is cut so the outside of the rough log 
appears at the lower edge of the exposed 
siding and is particularly 
appropriate when used with 
a stucco surface that is 
slightly irregular. 

If you have a home that 
has been the home of your 
fathers and you wish to 
have that home live, if you 
wish to retain it as an heri- 
tage, it must change with 
conditions. It must con- 
tinue to be serviceable. It 
must grow with you or it 
will slowly be left behind 
and finally abandoned. 


A [Note: Let us help you 
with your remodeling plans. 
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Be sure to give us a rough 





much better 
appearance, 
as the sketch 
will show. A toilet has 
been introduced. The 
kitchen has been made 
narrower and more convenient. This 
left a narrow space under the existing 
roof that made a very sightly and con- 
venient screened porch. The old porch 
was removed and a nicely shaped and 
well-located porch covers the entrance 
door. With the introduction of a new 
flue for the kitchen range and the fur- 





sketch of the plan showing 
location of windows; dimen- 
sions between windows; be- 
tween doors; the location of 
chimneys in respect to out- 
side walls; the length of the 
stairs; height of ceilings, basement, first 
floor and second floor; the height of the 
first floor above the ground; and at least 
two or three photographs of the house as 
it is. Suggestions will be gladly given. 
Detailed drawings for individual houses 
cannot be made but we will gladly ar- 
range for them if you desire.—Editors.| 
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Why not celebrate Lincoln’s birthday with an old-fashioned supper 
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the Spirit of Yesterday 


By FLORENCE PACKMAN 


HE last joyous notes of the 
, Yuletide season have 
scarcely died away when 
the whir of Cupid’s arrow 
announces the arrival of 
true lover’s day—Febru- 
ary fourteenth. Saint Valentine’s day 
and the birthday anniversaries of two of 
our most illustrious Americans, center 
around the month of February as a 
season of novel hospitality. 

February fourteenth has been cele- 
brated as lover’s day for many cen- 
turies. Customs grow up, live for a time, 
gradually die out, and finally become 
lost in legend and obscurity. But not so 
with the ancient festival of February 
fourteenth. 

Thruout England it has long been the 
custom for children to march thru the 
streets joyfully singing Valentine songs 
under cottage windows. Who ean tell 
the origin of these haunting melodies 
and quaint old verses which belonged 
so inseparably to the English Valentine 
day of long ago! Listen to the small 
carolers as they sing their oddly-catch- 


ing jingles 








“Good morrow, Valentine! 
I be thine, and thou be’est mine, 
So please give me a Valentine.” 


If their singing pleases your fancy, as 
it surely must, you will throw them lov- 
er’s knots of flowers and fresh green 
wreaths with which the children bedeck 
themselves in true holiday fashion. For 
such was the pretty custom in olden 
days. Or, remembering the tempting 
rows of sugar plums and lollipops in the 
confectioner’s window next door, you 
may toss down shining jingling coppers. 
But if your little songsters come not 
before noon, you will sternly refrain 
from even noticing them—for such was 
the time-honored custom. 

Saint Valentine’s day offers an invit- 
ing range of seasonal dishes and unusual 
entertainment. Luncheons are. espe- 
cially popular on this day since they are 
such a delightful way in which to enter- 
tain your small circle of intimate 
friends. Let the menu for your Valentine 
luncheon be suggestive of true lover’s 
day, both in the names given to the dish- 
es served and in the color and kind of 


food selected. An attractive favor might 
be a red heart-shaped folder with the 
menu written inside. 

In the following menu for a Valentine 
luncheon the color note is red, of course. 
Each dish has been selected as especially 
appropriate for true-lover’s day on 
which it is to be served: 

Love Apple Bisque 
Hearts of Toast 
Queen-of-Hearts Potatoes 

Buttered Peas 

Saint Valentine Buns (traditional sweet 

plum buns for Valentine’s day) 
Flaming Heart Salad 

Romeo and Juliet Sherbet (red raspberry 

sherbet) 
Cupid’s Darts 
Coffee 
Heart’s Ease (salted nuts) 

Love apple, as you remember, was 
the old name for tomato. Its deep rich 
red makes a beautifully colored soup 
for a Valentine luncheon. 

(Continued on page 60 
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The linen must be chosen to harmonize with other table furnishings 














Linens that Last 


ELSIE R. CULBERTSON 


By 


O you realize the importance of 
1) the tablecloth? The food may 
look delicious, and the china, 
silver and glassware be in the best of 
taste, but an indifferent tablecloth 
would most surely mar the whole effect. 
The tablecloth, not the table, is the 
background for the table setting. 

All parts of the table ensemble, linen, 
china, silver, and glassware, must be 
planned in close relationship, because it 
is in that way they are used. Then it is 
that one’s own personal taste plays a 
part in the selection of the proper garb 
for the table. 

We usually think of damask as being 
“supreme’”’ in lin- 
ens for the table. 
With its delightful 
patterns woven in- 
to the shiny satin 
background, or in 
plain satin band 
decoration, it is 
lovely. The finest 
linen threads are 
woven into double 
damasks which 
have very smooth, 
fine surfaces, while 
the coarser linen 
threads are woven 
into single dam- 
asks of coarser, 
rougher texture. 

There are beau- 
tiful patterns in 
damask. Besides 
the rose, fleur-de- 
lis, chrysanthe- 
mum, wild carrot, 
and other realistic 
patterns, there are 
those with classic 
conventional de- 
signs as Renais- 
sance, Gothic, 
Corinthian. and 
the Indian Scroll. 
Oftentimes these 
conventional de- 
signs are more ap- 
propriate than the 









Some of the most beau- 
tiful new damasks come 


realistic ones. In choosing a damask 
pattern one needs to consider the shape 
of the table. If the table is round or 
oval any central design should be in 
that shape, while with the square or 
oblong table the designs should carry 
out those lines. 

Many new ideas in damask have crept 
in. We not only use the snowy white 
cloth as of old but also the beautiful 
damasks in dainty tints, as blue, rose, 
green, lavender, maize, and yellow, and 
any one of these may be in several tones 
of the one color. Damasks in ivory or 
white are lovely with bands in pastel 
tones as gold, green, amethyst, and blue, 


ee ee 
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in colors. 
is a very delicate green 


or the band may be of just one color 

I am sure we all said to ourselves 
when we first heard of the modern use 
of color in table linens, “Horrors! I 
thought we had passed the colored 
tablecloth stage.’’ But since that time 
we have seen it used so cleverly we are 
now convinced color may be used any- 
where if used carefully. 

Long before damask was made there 
were linens in the plain coarse weaves. 
The linens in early days were homespun 
and hand woven, first in the plain over- 
and-under weave and later in fancy 
patterns. Many of these old linens have 
survived and are being used today, and 
we have many 
plain linens in imi- 
tation of the old 
homespuns. Sev- 
eral of the moun- 
tain schools for 
girls in the South 
are reviving the 
id industry of 
weaving and are 
bringing back in 
table linens as well 
as other textiles 
the spirit of the 
old days. 

There is such 
unusual charm 
and beauty in 
hand-woven ma- 
terials that the art 
of weaving will 
rever be extinct. 
Altho it had been 
on the decline, in- 
terest during the 
past few years in 
things that are old 
has given it re- 
newed encourage- 
ment and it is 
again sought in the 
really truly old 
and reproductions 
of the old. 

Commercial 
weavers have not 
(Cont'd on page 50 
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Elaine Bay, New Zealand 





Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


» AM going to begin this 
article by telling one of the 
biggest fish stories you ever 
heard and the strange thing 
abcut it is that the story is 
true. It is concerning the 
only fish that has ever lived which has 
been of enough importance to cause a 
government to put thru a special act of 
parliament making it unlawful to kill 
or injure it in any way. 

When I first read of this wonderful 
whale the story seemed most unheliev- 
able but as Captain B. M. Aldwell of the 
S. S. Maunganui has sailed the South 
Seas for 38 years, I asked him about it 
and also talked with others who saw 
the fish more than once. These men 
not only confirmed the story but told 





By JAMES T. NICHOLS 


me some other interesting things about 
it. 

The country of New Zealand is almost 
entirely made up of two large islands, 
some of the details of which will be 
mentioned later. The city of Wellington 
is on the southern tip of North island 
while Nelson is on South island. Be- 
tween these points is Cook Strait, a 
part of which is Pelorus Sound, thru 
which I passed. 

In this body of water lived a whale 
almost white in color. For years this 
fish seldom left these waters. He became 
so tame and well known he was named 
“Pelorus Jack” and he really became 
that nation’s pet, which accounted for 
thespecial actof the New Zealand parlia- 
ment to protect him. 


Th is is Mt. Mel ‘ook in Ne w Ze aland 


You should hear Captain Aldwell tell 
about how when entering the Sound he 
always looked for Pelorus Jack coming 
to meet the ship. As soon as the fish 
sighted a ship he began to blow and of 
course the passengers were all on deck to 
see him coming to escort the boat into 
the harbor. 

When the big white fish reached the 
ship he would play around it to the 
delight of all for Pelorus Jack was known 
to all sailors and many passengers. He 
would sometimes swim up to the ship 
and rub his back against the side of the 
steamer. Around and around the boat 
he would swim, sometimes lashing the 
waters into foam in great glee. 

After escorting the ship into the har- 
bor Pelorus Jack (Continued on page 80 
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il facts for farmers 


(No. 11) 


How specialization 
will save you money every day 


For 63 years the Vacuum Oil Company, 
makers of Gargoyle Mobiloil, have 
specialized in one field—lubrication. 


Your Mobiloil. 


1—is made only from crude oils carefully selected 
for lubricating value—not high gasoline yield. 


2—is refined by specialized processes to bring out 
this rich lubricating value. 


3—has 3 times as many steps in its manufacture 
as many oils offered you. 


4—costs twice as much to make as many oils. 


5—is verified for correctness and quality in the 
most modern lubrication laboratory—the Mobiloil 
Laboratory located at Paulsboro, N. J. 


6—is accurately determined as to body and 
character for your own car or tractor—through the 
Mobiloil Chart—whose recommendations are 
approved by 609 makers of cars, trucks, tractors 
and other automotive equipment. 


How you benefit 


Right in your county are plenty of farmers who 
save money every day through using Mobiloil. 
They will probably tell you that Mobiloil cut their 
oil consumption anywhere from 15% to 50%. 
They have less carbon. They seldom, if ever, are 
bothered with overheating. They find their re- 
pair bills smaller and less frequent. 


How to buy 


For a season’s supply we recommend the 55-gallon 
and 30-gallon drums with convenient faucets. On 
containers of these sizes your Mobiloil dealer will 
give you a substantial discount. 


Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil Chart 
which tells the correct grade of Mobiloil for your 
car, tractor and truck. You are always sure with 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 
























Make this chart your guide 


It shows the correct grade of Gargoyle Mobiloil for cer- 
tain prominent cars If your car is not listed below, 
see at your dealer's the Complete Mobiloil Chart, +4 
which recommends the correct grades for all cars, 
trucks, tractors, etc. 


Follow winter recommendations when temperatures 
from 32° F. (freezing) to 0° F. (zero prevail Below 
zero use Gargoyle Mobiloil Arctic (except Ford Cars, 
Model T, use Gargoyle Mobiloll “E"’). 

































































1929 1928 1927 1926 
NAMES OF “Engine Engine Engine Engine 
PASSENGER nn = wl me @ & EfTe 
_ = . | ae | - _ = 
CARS € 3 E bo sis e 2 
eis E ¢ eis E ¢ 
A2A\|Fsl|Al/Fl[Al|SILALS 
Auburn, 6-66... A|A 
“ — &cyl BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| A | Arc 
other modelg A | Arc | Arc. Arc.| A A 
Buick... BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB’) Arc.| A | Arc 
Cadillac BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc 
Chandler Special Si A |Arc.| A A 
“ other mode A | Arc.| A | Arc.) A | Arc A | Arc 
Chevrolet > A | Arc A Arc.| A | Arc A | Arc 
Chrysler, cyl | A |Arc.| A | Arc.] A | Arc, 
“Imperial BB | Arc.| BB | Arc A A A A 
other modeld A | Arc A | Arc A A A | A 
De Soto é A }Are 
Dodge Brothers. A | Arc A |Arc.| A |Are.| A | Arc 
Durant ° A Arc A | Are A | Arc 
Erskine A | Arc A Arc A | Are | 
Essex A | Arc A | Are A | Arc A | Apr 
Ford, Model A A | Arc.| A | Arc } 

“ Model T E E E/E 
Franklin BB | Arc.|BB | Arc.| BB | BB} BB} BB 
Gardner, 8-cyl BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| A | Arc 

- other model. | A A 
Graham-Paige BB Arc.| BB | Arc 
Hudson A |Arc.| A | Arc A | Arce.| A | Arc 
Hupmobile. . . . BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| A | Are.| A | Arc 
La Salle BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc 
Marmon, 8-cyl A | Are A | Arc A | Arc 

“ other models | BB; A AIA A A 
Moon A | Arc A | Arc A |Arc.| A | Arc t 
Nash, Adv. & Sp. 6.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc.| BB | Arc A | Arc ' 

. other model] A |Arc.] A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A | Arc 
Oakland A | Arc A | Are A | Arc A | Are | 
Packard A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A | Are A | Arc ' 
Peerless,72,90,91...| BB} A |BB| A |BB/ A | BB] A 

“ other modelf A | Arc.| A |Arc.| A | Arc.] A | Arc j 
Plymouth A | Arc ' 
Pontiac A |Arc.| A | Arc A | Arc A | Ar ' 
Reo A Arc A | Arc A | Arc A | An | 
Stearns Knight, 6-80] BB | Arc.| BB | Arc | 

“ other modelg BB | A | BB} A | BB/ A | BB] A ‘ 
Studebaker A |Are.| A |Arc.| A | Arc.| A | Arc | 
Velie, 8-cyl BB | Arc.| BB | Arc | 

“ 6-cyl A _|Arc.| A |Arc.| A |Arc.| A | Ar j 























Mobiloil 
Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark 
on the Mobiloil container 
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Be happy and cheerful at mealtime 


he Right Kind of Diet 


Makes the Right Kind of Child 


By HERMAN N. BUNDESEN, M. 


NYone born in the United States has, 
44% by the terms of the constitution, 
the right to life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. But, in addition, there 
are certain other rights that belong par- 
ticularly to the child. He has the right 
to have those things that will: give him 
the best chance to build up a healthy 
body. For without a healthy body, life 
and liberty are worth but little, and the 
pursuit of happiness will be a sorry 
chase. 

Every child has a right to have a 
strong mind and body, and the right 
kind of food will do much to help give 
him these. This applies especially to 
the school child. The right diet, to- 
gether; with the right amount of exer- 
cise and rest, will produce a well-nour- 
ished child who not only has the right 
weight for his age, but also has strong, 
straight bones, sound teeth, good color, 
firm flesh, good digestion, and a clear 
mind. He will be full of ‘‘pep” and ener- 
gy. Furthermore, he will have resist- 
ance against infections and will not 
easily get ‘“‘catching”’ diseases. 

In order to do these things, the diet 
must not only be sufficient in quantity 
but also in quality. It must contain all 
of the food elements in proper amounts. 

1. The right kinds of foods. 

2. The right amounts of foods. 

3. Foods prepared properly. 

4. Right ways of eating. 

Let us see then what are the impor- 
tant things in the school child’s diet. 
First of all he needs milk, at least a pint 
a day. Milk contains proteins in a form 
that makes them easy to digest. The 
proteins are the building stones of the 
body tissues. The school child is the 
rapidly growing child, especially the 
one in high school. Since the proteins 
are easily digested, and since the pro- 
tein contains almost all the elements 
necessary to build tissues, the value of 
milk may be readily seen. 


Milk also eontains fats and carbohy- 
drates in forms that the body ean easily 
use. Milk is probably one of the best 
sources of lime or calcium that we have. 
Furthermore, it contains phosphorus. 
These two minérals aré essential for 
building teeth and bones. A quart of 
milk a day will supply all the lime that 
the body needs, and will also permit the 
storing up of a little excess to be called 
upon in an emergency. Lack of lime 
has become a common condition in the 
child’s diet, as a result of the increasing 
neglect of natural foods, and the substi- 
tution of prepared foods. 

Milk contains iron,. altho in a small 
amount. But the iron present is easily 
absorbed and used. 


ILK contains some of the vitamins, 

particularly fat-soluble A, in goodly 
amounts. Milk contains water, but it 
should not be drunk as a beverage. It 
is the most nearly perfect food. It is the 
natural food for children. No one food 
contains in such a degree most of 
the elements needed for the growing 
body. 

To get the needed vitamins and min- 
erals, the child should have at least two 
vegetables a day, including one of the 
green leafy kind, such as lettuce, spin- 
ach, cabbage, or beet tops, and one of 
the root vegetables, such as turnips, 
carrots, or potatoes. 

He should also have fruits every day, 
as well as an egg and some meat. He 
should form the habit of eating slowly, 
not washing down the food. Each meal 
should contain some cereal or whole 
grain bread. 

After selecting the foods for each 
meal, there follows the question of cook- 
ing. A good cook, in the eye of modern 
science, is not the one who can make 
the best combination of seasonings, but 
the one who knows how best to preserve 
the natural flavors of foods and make 





Dis De Be 


them digestible and wholesome to the 
greatest degree. 

It is not only thru the serving of 
scorched, watery, and tasteless food that 
dislike for many wholesome foods has 
been formed, but thru such things as,care- 
less washing, over-cooking, under-cook- 
ing, and improper seasoning. Dislikes are 
too important to be neglected, for they 
may eventually lead to under-nourish- 
ment and serious ailments. Hence, care 
in cooking and preparing food for chil- 
dren may save thousands of dollars in 
doctor bills in later life. 

Moreover, cooking to preserve the 
natural food flavor also saves the impor- 
tant minerals and vitamins. These can- 
not be sprinkled on the food at the 
table like pepper and salt. They are a 
part of each food, and cooking may , 
cause them to be lost. Heat does not 
destroy vitamins only in that it aids the 
process “6f oxidation, which means the 
combining of oxygen with the vitamin. 
Such oxidation will destroy vitamins, 
especially vitamin C. 

The amount of food that each child 
needs varies with the age, activity, the 
weather, and the sex. The energy re- 
quirements at different ages have been 
given by Dr. H. C. Sherman, a nutri- 
tion authority, as follows: 

Calories 
per pound 

Under 1 year........... 49 


= BG ss 0-0 S40 . 45-50 
BI 6 Sass oie Shea 40-36 
6- 9 years oe wer 36-32 
10-13 years......... .. 34-27 


14-17 years 30-32 

These are the general rules, then, for 
planning the diet for the school child. 

What are the special problems that 
confront the mother on the farm? One 
of the chief difficulties is the tendency 
to serve meals that are too high in carbo- 
hydrates. Farm life involves the expen- 
diture of much (Continued on page 58 
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true 
high test 


premium 








gasoline- and 


no added price 


q Winter is testing time 
for gasoline. @ When other 
gasolines are stubbornly re- 
sisting the action of the 
carburetor the new and 
better Texaco vaporizes 
readily. @ The quick get- 
away that you obtain even 
at this time of the year with 


Texaco shows the value of 





this high test gasoline. 
q@ The smooth starts and 


the rapid response to the 





accelerator are the natural 
results of a “low boiling 
point” and a “low end 
point” with an “even, close distillation range.” @ Ex- 
acting scientific operations, rigidly controlled in our 
various refineries, insure the same high quality in 
every State and in all seasons. @ Try this real high 
test gasoline. Drive in today wherever you see the 
Texaco Red Star with the Green T. @ Fill your tank 
—enjoy premium performance at no added price. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY. TEXACO PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 





















































~ The NEW and BETTER 


TEXACO 


GASOLINE 


Forms a Dry Gas 























The new and better Texaco 
forms a dry gas, a perfect, 
vaporized mixture of gaso- 
line and air, which burn: 
cleanly and completely, 
leaving no trace of raw 
figuid globules of gasoline 
to dilate the motor oil. 
Dry gas gives smooth, 
even power at all times. 


Wet gas is atomized gaso- 


line, a mixture of gasoline 
vapor and drops of raw liq- 
uid ga#oline. These drops 
resist the action of the 
spark, make starting diffi- 
cult, burn unevenly, and 
tend todestroy the lubricat- .. 
ing valhe of the motor oil, 
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Cooking with Kilowatts 
Complete Control Is Assured 


By VERA B. MEACHAM 


The electric range cooks 
thefood and not the cook 


























“We may live without friends, 
We may live without books, 


But civilized man cannot live 
without cooks.” 


T is Charles Lamb who maintains we 
only learned to cook our food after 
somebody’s house burned up with a 

pig inside. Certainly since our remote 
ancestor first licked his fingers free of 
crackling bits of that unfortunate pig, 
we have never ceased working out new 
and easier ways of doing the job. Burn- 


ing up the house to cook a 
meal must have been an un- 


a fire. Let’s pretend my husband has 
chopped and piled the wood, carried it 
into the woodbox, and risen half an hour 
ago to build a fire so that I can get 


breakfast.”’ 

I turn the button on my electric 
range and sure enough there is a fire. No 
more to it than that. There is always a 
fire there when I want it, and there is 
no heat going up the chimney or wasted 


about the room. 
The fire is under the control of my 





finger tips. It burns only under the 
dish in which I am cooking the food, 
or in the thick walled oven that holds 
the heat inside. I can not only control 
its coming or going at will, but I can 
determine just how much or how little 

I want by the turn of the switch in one 

direction or the other. I can go even 

farther than that. 

For my oven has an automatic tem- 
perature regulator at one side. If I set 
it at 400 degrees and turn on the cur- 
rent, in eight or nine minutes a little 
clock will tell me that the current has 
snapped off because that temperature 
is reached. Then I put my bread in 
and leave it for an hour confident my 
little regulator will turn the current on 
and off frequently enough to maintain 
my baking heat. 

I have stopped testing the oven ten- 
tatively with the back of my hand. I 
rely on the regulator and the clock, and 
my bread comes out the same crisp 
hrown, week after week. I put an 
angel food into a cold oven, set the 
regulator at 325 degrees, and turn on 
the current. The gradual increase in 

heat is just what the cake needs for per- 
fect baking. 

A year ago my husband’s mother and 
aunt were with us for Thanksgiving. | 
tucked the goose carefully into the oven 
before I went to church Thanksgiving 
morning and told them that it would 
take care of itself without attention. 

We had only been gone a little while 
when mother, sniffing the good, brown 
smell of roasting goose drifting in from 
the kitchen, 


(Continued on page 62 





satisfactory practice even 
before the days of high 
building costs. I feel sure 
that it was early abandoned 
in favor of more easily con- 
trolled heat. 

So many of us are cooks- 
by-marriage that we see in 
the development of any new 
fuels or cooking methods an 
important bearing on this 
business of making a home. 

I myself have lived to see 
hard maple and corncobs 
supplemented by kilowatts 
in the kitchen stove. Even 
after years of use it still 
seems to me that cooking 
with electricity has some- 
thing of the magic of our 
childish games. 

“Let’s pretend this is a 
feast for the Prince,”’ some- 
one cries. And straightway 
the bread and bytter and 
the crumbly cookies become 
a royal feast. 

It seems like that when I 
come into my kitchen each 
morning. I might be say- 
ing, ‘‘Let’s pretend there is 






































Modern electrical equipment combines beauty and efficiency 
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Dollar-Making Experiences in 
High-Speed Farm Transportation 
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READER, NOTE: This is the second of a series of Farmers’ and Stock- 
men’s Personal Experiences, relating to the Profit Side of the high-speed 
haulage of farm products and live stock, which should be of especial 
interest to those who recognize the all-important part the SPEEDY 
MARKETING of farm products plays in making farming PAY. 


“The Only Truck That Meets All Needs 


In This Competitive Business 
—Speedy Hauling—with Perfect Safety for Load and Driver—” 


7 OMPETITION is keen in the wholesale fruit 
and produce business. There is even a greater 
factor to be considered and that is the perish- 


able quality of our products. 








FARMING 


“Our Reo Speed Wagons suit all conditions perfect- 
ly. They are easy to handle, prompt to accelerate, 
easy to stop with their four-wheel (2-shoe) hydraulic 
brakes and very comfortable for our drivers. 
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“‘We have, in the past, tried a number of trucks, 
but it was necessary that we have a unit, which 
would deliver the goods and return for the next load. 
Not only that time is a factor, but the truck must 
have easy riding qualities so as to deliver in the 


“Not only is their performance better than any 
other truck we have ever used, but the low cost of 
operation, which includes tires, gas, oil and repairs, 
has been a money-saver for us. We are always glad 
to cheerfully recommend Reo Speed Wagons.” 








best possible condition. 


Very truly, JOE E. JAMAIL, Houston, Texas 









Talk to Men Who’ve 
Studied Your Business 


Before You Buy Any Make of Truck 


For 14 years, Reo has pioneered the field 
of farm product transportation. 

Farmers’ needs have been studied by ex- 
perts. Then special Speed Wagons built to 
meet those needs. 

Reo does not employ ordinary ‘“‘sales- 
men.’ You talk over your problems with a 
qualified Farm Transportation Expert whose 
sole business is to serve you. He tries to 






Master Speed Wagon 2-ton capacity. Platform type 


body adaptable to all ‘round farm use. Husky 6- 
cylinder motor and 4-wheel (2-shoe) hydraulic brakes 


“‘sell’’ you nothing and if he can’t serve you, 
he won't sell you. Please remember this. 


Million Mile Service 

Over 175,000 Reo Speed Wagons have been 
built and sold in the last 14 years. Some have 
bee). in constant operation 12 to 14 years. 
Scores have traveled 250,000 to 800,000 
miles. Some in busservice have gone 1,000,000 
miles and more. That's 25 years of use the 
average farm would give it. 

That's because the Quality is there. The 
engineering, the construction that has made 


13 Sizes to Choose From 





Reo world-leader in its field. Reo has built 
this type longer than any other maker. Thus 
no other maker has the experience of Reo 
in the field. 

Consider those facts before you buy. Con- 
sider that a farm truck gets more use than 
any other implement on the farm. Consider 
that more people see it than any other im- 
plement you own or will ever own. 


Consider that what you buy in a truck 
are dependability, quality, long life—a visible 
sign of your own standing in your-community, 
Reo Motor Car Co., Lansing, Mich. 
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Speed Wagon Tonner with curtained express body. 
Six cylinders. 4-wheel (2-shoe) hydraulic brakes. 
Handles its capacity load of 2,000 lbs. with ease— 
swiftly and economically. 














F you had the choice of only 
one kind of cooker to use 
daily, just which one would 
you choose? I know this 
would be a hard question 
for me to answer especially 
after reading the letters which came 
in response to the contest on “My 
Favorite Cooker” announced in October. 

There were so 
many convincing 
facts pointed out 
for each type that 
I am almost led to 
believe that kitch- 
ens are full of use- 
ful and convenient 
cooking utensils. 
Yet I know there 
are many farm 
women who are 
eagerly awaiting 
the opinions of the 
contestants in regard to their favorite cooker and just why 
they think it is best. 

Mrs. G. F. MeKie of Garfield county, Montana, winner 
of the first prize, tells in a very convincing manner why she 
considers her cooker the best. 

‘My favorite cooker is known as the waterless cooker. 
It is an everyday faithful and efficient servant. The cooker 
complete consists of a ten-quart pot and cove”, with a three- 
quart inset pan, perforated pie tin and air-su-lated base. The 
body is of aluminum so it will not rust, chip or corrode, and 
is attractive, easy to clean, and distributes heat more evenly 
than any other metal 

“The clamps and base are made of steel, heavily nickel- 








ne : 
The container (above) which 
holds the inset pans in rack 


(left) 


The pressure 
waterless cooker and 
Dutch oven rank high 
as aids the farm 


housewife 















The roaster—a con- 
venience to every 


The steamer is a step towards 


healthful foods 
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My Favorite Cooker 


Contest Letters From Our Readers 


plated, to prevent rusting. The base has 
a scientifically proportioned air space 
between it and the bottom of the cooker 
pot. The air in this space reduces and 
distributes the heat evenly, thus it pre- 
vents burning or scorching. 

“The cover is steam-tight, which re- 
tains all the natural food moisture and 
aromas. The automatic valve controls 
and regulates the temperature. It is 
so adjusted that it retains only 212 de- 
grees of heat. 

“The inset pan and pie tin are also of 
aluminum and so fashioned that they 
fit into the top of the cooker pot, the pie 
tin fitting into the top of the inset pan. 
This makes it possible to cook a whole meal over a single 
flame with less heat, no pot watching or tiresome stirring 
over a hot stove, no burning, no objectionable food aroma, 
and the food produced is cooked just right because it is more 
tender, delicious, and nutritious, having retained all the 
natural flavor, rich oils and vitamins. 

, ‘For example, let us cook a roast, dressing and potatoes 
in the bottom of pot, a pudding in the inset pan and sliced 
carrots, which may later be creamed, in the perforated pie tin. 
When these are tender, remove and make gravy of the rich 
liquid in the bottom of the cooker. Now you have a meal fit 
to set before a king ‘and it has been prepared over a single 
flame in a convenient, economical, waterless, healthful way. 

‘In conclusion, let me say this cooker is invaluable for 
sanning and preserving.”’ 

Mrs. Edwin Allen Ostenson of Wisconsin, winner of the 
second prize, names the pressure cooker as her favorite 
type. 

‘I find my pressure cooker a great saving of time, energy 
and fuel. The body ofthe cooker is (Continued on page 3? 
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This cover fits over the inset 
pans inside the container 
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When they get home... LISTERINE 


























it checks 


SORE THROAT 


destroys germs in 15 seconds 


When youngsters come home after hard play outdoors, 
see that they gargle with Listerine, full strength. 


Give yourself the same treatment when you’ve been 
exposed to sudden changes of temperature, crowds, 
bad air or have got your feet wet. 


For at such times, when body resistance is low, germs 
of cold and sore throat get the upper hand unless you 
do something about it. The Listerine gargle is an pe 
ideal first aid because Listerine, as you know, is a 
powerful germicide. 





Full strength it destroys even such stubborn germs 
as Bacillus Typhosus (typhoid) and M. Aureus (pus) 
within 15 seconds. Yet may be used with complete 
safety in any body cavity. It soothes and heals. ms 
Keep Listerine handy; and use it systematically 
during sore throat weather. It may spare you a 


dangerous siege of illness. Lambert Pharmacal 
Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A. 


Pa 





“GREAT!” 


men say. They're en- 
thusiastic about Lister- 
ine Shaving Cream. 
You will be also when 
you try it. So cool! 
So soothing! 
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What a funny way to escape a cold 


Prevent a cold by rinsing the hands’ or sore throat or both frequently 
with Listerine before each meal? follows. 
Sounds strange doesn’t it? Not Listerine, as shown above, is power- 
when you know the facts, however. ful against germs. It attacks them 
During the day your hands _ immediately. Therefore its use on 
accumulate germs. Ordinary wash- the hands before each meal is simply 
ing with soap and water doesn’t anotherwiseprecaution against colds 
destroy them. So, carried to the and sorethroat.. Mothers handling 
. . mouth on food, they develop, attack- children’s} food should particularly 
The safe antiseptic ing the mucous membrane. Acold bear this in mind. 
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Found in familiar J apan 


Tea—a wonderful 
ealth- building element 


Several common ailments, 


























it is now believed by scientists, 
can be helped by this 


familiar and delicious tea 


OR years its sparkling delicacy of 
flavor, has made it a favorite. Now, 
suddenly, a welcome piece of news! 


Scientists have found a wonderful 
health-giving property in simple Japan 
green tea: a precious food element, which 
is entirely lacking in most foods. 





Just because our three meals a day, 
often give us too little of this one all-im- 
portant element, Vitamin C, countless 
people are now believed to be suffering 
from a number of minor maladies. 


“It now appears,”’ writes one eminent 
scientist, “that this condition is rather 
common among grown people. Certain 
symptoms may be looked for in 
those who habitually take too little 
Vitamin C. These symptoms are: loss 
of energy, a@ muddy com- 
plexion, fleeting pains often 
mistaken for rheumatism.” 


An easy safeguard 


In how many ways loss of 
energy can take the sparkle 
out of life. Low vitality may 
bring with it fatigue, sleep- 
lessness, a finicky appetite, 
nervousness, lethargy. 


And how many there are 
who shrink from looking in 
the mirror— whose skins are 
sallow and muddy! How ~~ 
many others who are afflict- ’ 
ed from time to time with so-called rheu- 
matic pains in the joints and limbs! 











In familiar 
Japan green 
tea, scientists have 
Jound a wonderful 
health-giving prop- 
~~ erly — an abun- 

4 dance of precious 

Vitamin C 





For those who suffer from these ail- 
ments, there is now a simple precaution: 
good old Japan green tea is today known 
to bring us an abundance of precious 
Vitamin C —a safeguard against these 
troubles. 


Only a few foods, aside from Japan 
green tea, spinach and a small number of 
fruits and vegetables, contain Vitamin 
C. The Japan tea we buy at the grocery 
store is rich in it. 


If you feel “‘run-down,”’ if your skin is 
sallow, if you are troubled with so-called 
rheumatic pains, try this pleasant plan: 
Drink delicious cups of Japan green tea 
regularly at lunch, at supper, in the after- 
noon. Take advantage of its rich store of 
Vitamin C. Ina few weeks you will prob- 
ably feel and look more vigorous, more 
vitally alive. Whenever you drink tea, 
be sure it is Japan green tea. 


As you probably know, Japan green 
tea has been for years one of the two 
most popular kinds of tea in the country. 
It comes in several grades —in packages 
under various brand names and in bulk. 
Your grocer hasit, orcan getit. American- 
Japanese Tea Committee, 782 Wrigley 
Building, Chicago. 
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made of pure aluminum cast in one 
piece. The bottom is very thick and has 
a smooth, curved surface which makes 
it stronger and easier to clean. The 
locking bolts and wing nuts are made of 
brass ard nickel-plated so they will not 
rust. 

“The cover is made of pure aluminum 
and properly hardened. It is easily 
tightened with the fingers. The pet- 
cock regulates the retention or escape 
of the steam as required in the various 
methods of cooking. The safety control 
valve releases the excess steam at 22 
pounds pressure. The nickel-cased steam 
gauge registers both temperature and 
steam pressure. 

‘The aluminum rack and pans in two 
sizes permits the rack to be used in three 
positions according to the requirements 
The three aluminum inset 
dishes, bails and lifters are most con- 
venient. 

“Meat roasted or fried in the pressure 
cooker requires only one-third the time 
of ordinary cookers and takes less sea- 
soning because none of the flavors are 
lost in the cooking. 

“The pressure cooker may be utilized 
as anoven. Having the cover and body 
of the cooker the same heat insures a 
rich brown top to biscuits and cake. 
Fifteen minutes is usually sufficient time 
for a pan of biscuits or a pie, 20 to 25 
minutes for a cake. 

“Whole meals consisting of meat, 
vegetables and dessert may be prepared 


| in the pressure cooker at the same time 


and over the same burner. Most menus 
require about 30 minutes. 

“The pressure cooker is most desir- 
able for the sterilizing of glass jars and 


| the canning of fruits, vegetables and 
| meats. They retain their natural shape, 


colar and flavor. It requires only one- 
third the time of any other cooker. The 
pressure cooker is the most complete 
cooker ever made for steaming, boiling, 
baking, roasting, and canning.”’ 


KNOW you will be interested in 
Mrs. Helen McMahan’s letter about 
her steam cooker. 

“Tt has been my household standby for 
more than ten years. It is made of heavy 
tin, and it has a copper bottom. It is 22 
inches high, 1134 inches square, and has 
four removable tin disks which may be 
adjusted to any height of pan. 

“My cooker has a ring attached to 
the top inside for suspending fowls, a 
square pan to catch the drippings, a 
water tank that will run three hours, and 
a whistle that blows 15 minutes before 
more water is needed. The whistle can 
be heard in any part of the house. The 
cooker has two doors which makes it 
possible to remove food with ease and 
dispatch. 

“T have cooked many foods in my 
cooker side by side, such as onion soup 


| and orange sauce, without the slightest 


mingling of flavors. And food will cook 
as fast on the top disk as it will on the 
lowest one. My cooker will keep food 
hot indefinitely. It is easy to keep clean 
and is economical. 

“The initial cost is small and one 
burner on an oil stove will cook a meal, 
coffee and all, for a large family. It also 
provides an inexpensive method for cold 
pack canning. My cooker holds 14 
quart jars, and I have never lost a can 
of vegetables or fruit prepared in it. 

“And best of all I like my steam cook- 
er because it is impossible to overcook 
















er spoil the food that is cooked in it. 
No worry over burned fruit cake, 
scorched rice, og dried up meat. No, I 
simply couldn’t keep house without my 
ideal steam cooker.” 

Mrs. Clay Williams helps the fireless 
cooker play a prominent part in this 
popularity contest. 

“My favorite kitchen convenience is 
a fireless cooker. Mine has two com- 
partments, gray steel body with heavy 
one-piecé aluminum lining. All vessels 
—a set of triple cookers, a four and a 
six-quart kettle—are aluminum. Other 
equipment consists of four soapstone 
radiators, four racks, tongs and ther- 
mometer. 

“My cooker is a fuel-saver. Foods re- 
quiring long cooking have only to be 
placed on the stove a few minutes and 
finished in the fireless; or the food placed 
in raw, with two heated radiators. It is 
always tender, warm, and never burned, 
even tho the meal is delayed. 

“T never worry over the toughness of 
meat knowing it will be juicy and ten- 
der. It bakes delicious fruit cakes and 
cooks perfect soup by the slow heat. 

“Tn canning I cold pack fruit or vege- 
tables, boil 15 minutes on the stove, and 
place in the fireless for three hours. 
Result, perfect canned goods. 

“T can also make frozen desserts in it 
without the usual cranking. It keeps 
bread and cake more perfectly than any 
rake box. On cold nights I store perish- 
able goods in its compartments and its 
perfect insulation keeps them from 
freezing. 

“The most valuable thing in its favor 
is its power to run without attention. 
After my food is placed in the cooker I 
have hours of spare time for duty or 
pleasure. No other cooker operates auto- 
matically. I couldn’t keep house with- 
out a fireless.”’ 

The space available does not permit 
the use of more letters but they all stress 
the convenience of various types of 
cookers. Thus women are constantly 
finding easier and better ways to do 
their daily tasks. 


February Contest 


OESN’T “family good times” sound 

like an interesting contest? It has 

been said that farm mothers and fathers 

are too busy to play and enjoy their 

own family, and the question, ‘Do 

parents appreciate the educational value 

of play and comradeship of the chil- 
dren?” has frequently been asked. 

I am sure you have some different 
customs in your own home which will 
answer this question. Why not tell us 
in a letter of not less than 500 words 
how your family spends the long winter 
evenings, what your vacations mean to 
you, about the “hurry up” early spring 
picnics, the cozy Sunday evening fire- 
place gatherings, or the play hour which 
mother spends with the youngsters? In 
fact, we want a complete letter on any 
one “good time’’ your family enjoys 
which makes your home a little happier 
and a more desirable place to call your 
own. Do write us, as we know our 
readers will be interested. 

The time for this contest is to be ex- 
tended over a period of three months, 
closing May 1. The first prize will be 
$10, second prize, $7.50, third prize, $5, 
and there will be five special prizes of 
$1 each. Send your letter to Successful 
Farming at Des Moines. 
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A woman 


solves a problem 


millions 


“Hit you ever lain awake night after night, 
half awake and half asleep, listening to the 
clock tick away the age-long hours? Then, in the morn- 
ing, have you dragged yourself from your bed and 
forced yourself, a big bundle of nerves, to move through 


another exhausting day? 


“That's what I did for five months and I don't 
exaggerate when I say another three months of it 
would have driven me insane. Fortunately, about this 
time, a friend suggested Postum with my meals, in 


place of caffein. 


“That was four weeks ago. Now I sleep from the 
moment I hit the pillow; I eat heartily; I haven't been 
cross for days; I'm 100% happier. Even my casual 
acquaintances have noticed the change!" 


Miss IRENE ANDERS, 
2727 Hemphill Street, Fort Worth, Texas 


ou may have charged your sleep- 
less hours tooverwork, or worries. 
Don'tbetoosure!Caffein, theseeming- 
ly harmless stimulant you take with 
your meals, has probably caused more 
hours of wakefulness than any other 
one thing in the world. This ‘‘inno- 
cent’’ habit may be your trouble. 
You can find out easily—this way! 
Eliminate caffein from your diet for 


‘thirty days — drink Postum with 


your meals instead. Then 
see how soundly you sleep! 
For Postum contains no 


MAIL THIS 





distinctive drink with a rich, full- 
bodied flavor that millions prefer! 

Postum costs much less than other 
mealtime drinks—only one-half cent 
a cup. Order from your grocer. Or 
mail the coupon—we will send you 
one weck’s supply free, as a start 
on your 30-day test. Please indicate 
whether you wish Instant Postum, 
prepared instantly in the cup, or Pos- 
tum Cereal, the kind you boil. 


COUPON NOW! 








caffein—nothing to repel 
sleep, to attack nerves and 
heart, or affect digestion. 
Postum is made of roasted 
whole wheat and bran. A 

© 1929, P. Co., Inc. 





Name. 
Postum is one of the Post Food Prod- 
ucts, which include also Grape-Nuts, Street 
Post Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes, and 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. Your grocer City— 


sells Postum in two forms, Instant Post- 
um, made in the cup by adding boiling 


POSTUM COMPANY, Inc., Battle Creek, Mich. 
I want to make a thirty-day test of Postum. Please send 
me without cost or obligation, one week's supply of 





Fill in completely—print name and address 


P.—s. F. 2-29 


INSTANT POSTUM .... 
(prepared instantly inthe cup) which 
POSTUM CEREAL ...... ] you 

(prepared by boiling prefer 











water, is one of the easiest drinks in the 
world to prepare. Postum Cereal is also 
easy to make, but should be boiled 20 





In Canada, address Cana 
12 Metropolitan Bldg., 


lian Postum Co., Ltd. 
Toronto 2, Ontario 








minutes. 
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HAT economists call ‘‘a higher 
standard of living” is changing 
thelivesof millions of Americanstoday. 
One factor which has helped to bring 
about the change is a method of buy- 
ing—a method first introduced by 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 57 years ago 
and now used by some ten million 
American families. Keeping a pace a 
| ahead of the ever-increasing demand The manyconveniences 
| for finer and newer things, this great which add types 4 
institution has managed to carry mod~ fives are bere—at prices 
"| ern merchandise into the most out-of- 9% “" #474 # bax 
| the-way places. Today, it supplies millions with prod- 
| ucts they otherwise could not afford or obtain. 


The results of a new buying system 


Look at our nation today! Look at the once barren 
stretches. You will see comfort and business-like ef- 
ficiency where yesterday the ruts of the pioneer’s covered 
wagon were still visible. You will find progressive 
farms operated on a modern industrial basis. Power is 
supplied mechanically. Electric lights are seen on every 
hand. Buildings are constructed along approved and 
modern engineering lines. All this has 
become available * a great system 
that makes modern advantages avail- 
able and provides these advantages at 
a great saving in the cost. 





A new idea of service 


The business house Montgomery Ward 
organized has always, through 57 years, 
provided absolutely dependable mer- 
; chandise at very substantial savings. 
Everything which Every word of description in the great 
makes for beauty in ° 

the home may be had Montgomery Ward catalogues is true. 


at Ward's for less Because every purchase is guaranteed 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


The World’s Greatest 
Catalogue tells how much 
to pay for fine merehandise 


y This book contains almost 40,000 articles of merchandise 
and assures you of the lowest possible prices. Let it be your 
guide in judging price and quality. Please accept it free 
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to satisfy or all money is refunded, 
including postage costs. Now, even 
with a $250,000,000 annual business, B 
orders are filled the very same day 
they are received. 








Lovely modern things 


The ten million American families 
who have learned about this conve- 
nient, reliable way to buy know, also, 
that—with its vast, highly skilled or- ™ 
ganization of buyers—Ward’s intro- Fashion—at Ward’s— 
duces only the newest and the finest ‘uperiorquality aswell 
in every line. They know that the “ “rt mods, and 
equal of a Ward Riverside tire cannot 

be had for 30% more money—that a gas engine, an in- 
cubator, a separator embodies the latest engineering 2 
principles known to science—that furniture represents 
a New York decorator’s exquisite taste even though 
its cost is low. 














The catalogue of wide economy 


Ask your neighbor about Ward’s, you who are not yet 
Ward customers. He will tell you of the $500 living- 


room set bought at 





. Ward’s for less than 
A World-Wide $300 ... of the Ward- 


Institution way Readicuthomeon 
Mail Order and Retail De- whichhe saves $1,700. 
partment Stores at Chicago, ; 





Kansas City, St. Paul. Balti- He will show you 
more, Denver, an gos where he saves 30% 
Portland, Ore., and Oak- of ordina rices 
land. Other department a f 
stores in more than 250 . . 
cities of the United States. Investigate ee 
European buying offices common-segse way © 
and sales representatives in buying. Send for a free 


Hawaiian Islands, Porto 
Rico and South America. 


copy of the catalogue. 











‘MONTGOMERY | 


Then place one trial 














order— 

no matter 

how small. 

Superior qual- 

ity, lowerprice, ' 
convenienceall 
contributetothe 
romantic rise of \ 
this great business 

.-. and will con- 
tribute, as well, to 
thedignityand beau- 
ty of your home. 
Write today for the 
new Spring and Sum- 
mer Catalogue and 
prove these facts. 


e 


Radio Broadcast 
LISTEN TO 
Montgomery Ward & Co’s 
Farm and Home Hour 
NEWS -: HOME HINTS 
FEATURES - MUSIC 
Every day except Saturday 
and Sunday, over stations 
KDKA KVOO 
KYW-AFKX WSM 
KSTP WDAF 


WMC 


At 12 noon Central Standard Time 
At 1 p.m. Eastern Standard Time 
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(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) Please mail 
my free copy of Montgomery Ward's new Spring and 
Summer Catalogue 


TO MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., DEPT. 2402 
Chicago Kansas City Set. Paul Baltimore 


Portland, Ore. Oakland, Calif. Denver Fort Worth 
Name . 
Fill in Name and Address 
Post Office 
Stree: & No 


Rural Route No, 


Box No. 














D/ 


£ller L. Fennell 


»S there any furnishing that 
lends more charm to a room 
than a lovely handmade 
rug? With colors fresh or 
faded; rags or yarns 
from any source; and 
stitches, whether crossed, looped or 
woven, we find them most highly 
prized and admired. 

Did you ever know a person who 
owned one of these lovely rugs who 
was not eager to show it to her 
friends and even tell all the inside 
information about its design, ma- 
terial, and its age? 

That is just what has happened 
here. Two of our best friends have 
different types of rugs they admire 





The cross-stitch motif may be easily transferred from other favorite 


designs which are adaptable 


and enjoy so much, they wish to share 
them with us. 

Mrs. Vera Edwards of Indiana sends 
pictures and directions for making her 
favorite kind, the cross-stitch rug. An 
interesting little book on rugs tells us 
that the cross-stitch rug was originated 
as far back i1 history as the middle ages. 
In “The Praise of the Needle,” a poem 
by John Taylor, published in 1640, we 
find reference to cross-stitch worked 
on coarse-meshed fabrics. 

Mrs. Edwards has chosen this as her 
favorite because it requires less material 
and it takes much less time to make than 
others she has tried. Her directions 
follow: 

The cross-stitch rug is made on coarse 
canvas woven with three meshes to each 
inch, so that it takes only nine stitches 
to cover an entire square inch of the rug. 

Both of the rugs photographed are 
examples of the lovely patterns that 
anyone can work out in cross-stitch. Any 
cross-stitch pattern can be copied and 
worked into the design by counting the 
meshes of the canvas and counting the 
blocks of the pattern being copied. 
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Not only cana 
cross-stitch pattern 
be copied, but any 
other pattern as well. 
For instance, the con- 
ventional pattern 
might have been 
worked out, both as to design and color, 
from the living-room or bedroom rug, 
and the conventional basket-of-flowers 
pattern could have been taken from a 
hooked rug owned by a friend or a neigh- 
bor. This is in lovely shades of light 
blue, old rose, light green and lilac, on 
a slate-colored background. 

In copying patterns it is sometimes 
necessary or desirable to enlarge them. 
To do this, begin by making the squares 
a third of an inch each way. If you want 
to double the size of a pattern, divide 
your squares so they measure one-sixth 
of aninch. It is an easy matter to divide 
a third of an inch squares with a line 
thru the middle in each direction. If it 
is found desirable to make a rug pattern 
three times as large as the original being 
copied, make the squares in your pattern 
one-ninth of an inch across. 





Hooked rugs are equally 
attractive made from either 
rags or yarn 






The cross-stitch was originated 
as early as 1640 






The hooked design below was made for 
a footstool cover 












This ts worked on burlap with the satin stitch 


Yarn makes lovely rugs and is pleas- 
ing material to handle. Yet in some 
cases yirls are saving their worn-out silk 
hose and dyeing them the shades needed 
to carry out certain color schemes. When 
dyed, they cut them into half-inch strips 
which they use the same as a length of 
yarn. Narrow strips of old rayon under- 
wear can be used with equally good re- 
sults. This always being light colored, 
it is easy to collect enough to dye the 
lovely warm and bright tones needed to 
carry out a design and the darker neu- 
tral color for the background. 

To achieve the finest workmanship, it 
is important to proceed with the stitches 
in certain directions. Everyone knows 
that each square of cross-stitch is done 
in two halves, with two thrusts of the 
needle. The trick, then, is to put in all 
the left-to-right (Continued on page 38 
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The Outstanding Achievement 
of Chevrolet History 


~a Six in the price range of the four! 


Farmers everywhere have 
hailed The Outstanding 
Chevrolet of Chevrolet His- 
tory as an automotive 
sensation. 


Its great new six-cylinder 
motor provides the reserve 
power so much in demand 
on farms and in the rural 
districts. Not only is it 32% 
more powerful . . . not only 
does it offer increased speed 
and faster acceleration—but 
it delivers this remarkable 
performance with an econ- 
omy averaging better than 
20 miles to the gallon of gas- 
oline. The new 4-whecl 
brakes are positive, depend- 
able and exceptionally quiet 
in operation. The full ball- 





Chevrolet’s new six-cylinder 
fully enclosed valve-in-head 
motor has a piston displace- 
ment of 194 cu.in. and de- 
velops 46 horsepower at a 
slow engine s 


bearing steering mechanism 
provides unusual handling 
ease. And unusual riding 
comfort is assured by a rigid 
frame, a 107-inch wheel- 
base and 4 long semi-ellip- 
tic shock absorber springs. 





Chevrolet 
of Chevrolet History 


coacn 995 
- 


SEDAN DELIVERY ..°595 
LIGHT DELIVERY 
CHASSIS .......004 $400 
1% TON cnassis ...2545 
WREREEAS 2650 








All prices f. o. b. Flint, Mich. 





The beautiful new bodies 
represent one of Fisher’s 
greatest achievements. De- 





Marvelous new bodies by 
Fisher are a distinctive 
feature of the Outstanding 
Chevrolet. 


signed by master designers 
whose art has lent distinction 
to some of America’s finest 
motor cars ... built of se- 
lected hardwood and steel, 
the strongest and safest com- 
bination of materials known 
to the body builder’s craft... 
and incorporating an adjust- 
able driver’s seat in all closed 
models—they introduce an 
entirely new and distinctive 
standard of coachwork into 
the low-price field. 


If you have not yet seen and 
driven this remarkable new 
automobile — visit your 


Chevrolet dealer today! 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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OOD SEEDS have something inside them that 
€; you don’t get in ordinary seeds. This “some- 
thing” represents years of cross breeding and careful 
selection. Result—better plants, bigger crops, more 
money in the bank. 

Ethy! Gasoline, too, has something extra for the 
farmer. The leading gasoline companies take their 
good gasoline and put Ethyl] “anti-knock” fluid in 
it. This improved motor fuel is Ethy] Gasoline. 

Farmers buy Ethyl Gasoline because it makes 
their automobiles, trucks, tractors,and other gaso- 
line motors run more smoothly, with more power 
and with less trouble. Fewer costly delays for carbon 
removal—for carbon raises an engine’s compression 
and Ethyl is the standard high compression fuel. 

Good seeds cost a little more money, of course. 
Ethyl costs a few more pennies per gallon, but in 
the long run, Ethyl brings back these pennies in the 
shape of dollars—just like good seeds. 


CORPORATION 
56 Church St., Toronto, Can. 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
25 Broadway, New York City 
36, Queen Anne’s Gate, London, Eng. 
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Knocks out that “knock” 


GASOLINE 
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stitches first, so when the rug is com- 
pleted, the top halves of the cross- 
stitches will run from right to left. This 
simplifies the work, too, as one can 
work much faster all the way across the 
rug than if attempting to complete one 
corner or part of the design at a time. 

There are two methods of finishing 
the back of a cross-stitch rug. One is to 
lightly shellac the back which gives it a 
body sufficiently stiff to prevent wrin- 
kling when walked on, and the other is 
to line the rug with denim or other suit- 
ably heavy material. In this case simply 
turn a hem around the edge, folding 
back the unembroidered edge or meshes 
of the canvas which have been allowed 
for the purpose, and fasten it down with 
hand stitches, then add the lining. 

Mrs. Emma 8. Tyrrell has worked out 
an interesting scheme for a different 
type of rug. Her materials are cotton 
rags cut in strips one-fourth inch wide, 
worked on burlap background. She 
suggests any pleasing design and colors 
suitable for your room. Now her sur- 
prise is in the type of stitch that is used. 
Simply thread a large darning needle, 
with your rag of the correct color for the 
part of the design you are working, and 
use the satin stitch back and forth until 
the burlap is covered. Of course, it is 
firm, easily laundered, and most at- 
uractive. 

Mrs. Tyrrell still claims the hooked 
rug as her choice especially since the 
new hookers are available. 

She says: “There seems to be more 
hooked rugs designed and made in 
Canada than elsewhere. A young wom- 
an recently from Canada tells me that 
many of the women there make their 
own hookers by filing a hook onto the 
pointed end of an old pitchfork tine, 
then sticking the other end into a short 
wooden handle. She also says that in 
many families the children in punish- 
ment for misbehavior are required to 
hook certain amounts on rugs. 

In describing the illustrated hooked 
rug and footstool top, Mrs. Tyrrell 
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A new rug hooker 





writes: ‘The round rug is 30 inches in 
diameter and it requires 25 skeins of 
rug yarn. One yard of burlap was used. 
The middle was found by folding in a 
square of four thicknesses, marking the 
center, then unfolding. I then attached 
a broad lead pencil or a-crayola to a 
string an drew the circle for the outer 
dimensions and the border line. 

“T hooked the outline of the design 
first then filled it in, hooking in every 
second mesh. After the design was fin- 
ished the burlap was cut within two 
inches of the work, and this margin was 
turned back and whipped under with 
heavy thread. It was then partly 
clipped. That is, not quite all the loops 
were cut. 

“The footstool top was hooked of silk 
and wool yarn. Using two balls or four 
ounces of a light mellow shade of mul- 
berry and a two-ounce ball of black for 
the outlining and border. This was 
hooked one way into almost every 
mesh; sometimes I skipped two meshes 
the other way. This yarn is finer than 
the regulation rug yarn, but after clip- 
ping has the luster of an oriental rug.” 
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Newest Hair Styles 


ONG hair—bobbed hair—hair just 

growing Out—however your hair is, 

there’s a becoming new way for you to 
arrange it. 

First, the bob. Right now the smart- 
est cut is a semi-windblown. The hair 
is thinned out from underneath so it lies 
close to the head and it is shaped in 
close to the back in | 
a boyish fashion 
with the neck feath- 
er-edged. 


with this bob. 
If your hair has 


some growing-out 
stage, there is an 
easy and most be- 
coming way to ar- 
range it. If you have 
a good permanent wave in your hair, 
letting it grow will be no bother at all, 
for the ends will be curly and easily 
made to look like those in the picture. 

Comb your hair down sleek and shiny, 

close to your head. Dampen the ends 
and brush them 
around your finger. 
If there is the slight- 
est natural curl, it 
can be trained to 
curl. While you hold 
your hair in tight at 
the nape of the neck 
pin it with many in- 4 S 
visible hairpins so it | 
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will remain firm. 

In case your hair 
is long the newest 
way to comb it just 
now is the most natural way possible. 
It may be parted on the side but ar- 
ranged the softest, most becoming way 
for your face. Maybe it will be best to 
part yours in the middle or straight 
back. Anyway, arrange it close to your 
head with no puffs 
nor ‘‘fizzes’’ any- 
where. Coil it in a 
soft roll low at the 
back of the neck. 

Would you like to 
know how to give 
yourself a real facial 
massage that will 


and soft and firm? I 





month. 


[Mary Joan will g'adly answer any 
questions about the skin, hair, or hands. 
Write her in care of Successful Farming, 
enclosing a stamped self-addressed en- 
velope.| 


The Farm Woman’s Creed 


BELIEVE in the primacy of the 


' farm home in the life of the indi- 
vidual and the nation. 


that home‘an attractive, cheerful, and 
wholesome atmosphere where life may 
develop at its highest and best in ev ery 
phase. I believe that each individual in 
the family should be physically strong, 
mentally alert, socially efficient, and 
spiritually alive. I shall strive to make 
my home such that each friend who 
enters it will find life a little easier, 
happier, and brighter because of that 
contact.—Mrs. J .G. C., Okla. 





Just a | 
slight wave is pretty | 


reached the trouble- | 








keep your skin white | 


will tell you next | 





I believe it is | 
my duty and privilege to create within | 








SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


NOW "RE. FC) 
HORSELESS 


FARMERS 


WO months ago we published the world’s first list of 

horseless farmers. We had just 200 names. Then things 
began to happen. Letters came flocking in from other 
horseless farmers all over the United States. 


Today we have a list of over 500 of them—500 men who 
are successfully handling all their farm work by mechanical 
means alone, using McCormick-Deering tractor power. 
These 500 men have progressed beyond the need of animal 
power; they have cut loose from methods that have pre- 
vailed for generations. They are trail-makers and leaders in 
the new age of power, farming. 


These half-thousand farmers are taking full advantage of 
the capacity, the economy, and the wide range of usefulness 
in mechanical power. They ride by automobile, haul by 
motor truck, use a small engine on the light jobs, and the 
tractor does all their field and heavy belt work. 


The experience of 500 horseless farmers offers a wealth 
of evidence of what can be done with tractor power. Taken 
as a whole, it is a convincing demonstration that whatever the 
type of farm, whatever its size, whatever the section or crop, 
the high-grade tractor provides the power to carry on every 
operation in every season. 

INTERNATIONAL HAR 
OF AMER 


~ So. Michigan A‘ icago, ai: 


VESTER COMPAN 


We will be glad to mail you a folder con- 
taining the names and addresses of the first 
500 Horseless Farmers, including information 
regarding their acreage, and the crops they 
raise. You will find every kind of farming on 
the list. 
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McCormickh-Deering and Farmall Tractors, 
International Trucks, McCormick- Deering 
Engines, and the many other lines of Inter- 
national Harvester Equipment are enabling 
millions of men to farm more easily and more 
profitably. Sold and serviced by McCormick- 
Deering dealers everywhere. 
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HE recipes on this page are the 

second group which come in re- 

sponse to our recipe exchange. We 
are receiving more and more each month 
and those which are published are 
chosen carefully with the type of menu 
which the farm family enjoys in mind. 
It’s almoat time for us to plan the tasty 
new spring dishes and we are expecting 
some of your choicest recipes. 

Date Cookies 


1 cupful of shortening 2 cupfuls of flour 

149 cupfuls of sugar 16 teaspoonful of salt 
cupful of sour milk 

1 te aspoonfu il of soda 


Cream the sugar and shortening to- 
gether. Add the sour milk into which 
the soda has been dissolved. Stir in the 
sifted flour, salt and vanilla. Gradually 
add the oatmeal until all of it is used. 
Divide the dough and roll half of it at 
one time on a well-floured board. Roll 
very thin and bake in a hot oven. When 
the cook’es are cool put together with 
the following filling: 

Filling 
1 pound of dates seeded 34 cupful of sugar 
‘4 cupful of water 

Combine the ingredients and cook 
until thick and smooth, stirring occa- 
sionally. Cool and spread between two 
of the cookies, sandwich fashion.—Mrs. 
B. R. V., Iowa. 

Fruit Muffins 


4 cupfuls of flour 


1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
3 cupfuls of oatmeal 


1 cupful of shortening 


2 cupfuls of sugar 1 teaspoonful of baking 
2 eggs powder 
1 cupful of strong coffee 1 teaspoonful of cinna- 


» cupful of molasses mon 
» teaspoonful of soda 1 teaspoonful of allspice 
1 tab lespoonf ul of grated 1 teaspoonful of cloves 
lemon rin 16 teaspoonful of salt 
1 b= lene of grated 1 cupful of broken nut- 
orange rind meats 
1 cupful of seeded raisins 


Cream the shortening and sugar to- 
gether. Add the eggs and beat well. 
Stir in the lemon and orange rind, the 
molasses, and the soda dissolved in the 
coffee. Sift together the flour, baking 
powder, spices, and salt, and add to the 
mixture. Lastly, add the raisins and 
nuts lightly floured. Fill well-greased 
and floured muffin pans three-fourths 
full and bake in a slow oven for 40 
minutes.—Mrs. E. 8., Texas. 

Spanish Meat Ring 
2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
3 cupfuls of cracker 
crumbs 
1¢ cupful of chopped pi- 
mento 
Pepper 

Combine the ingredients in the order 
named, adding milk or water if more 
moisture is needed. Pack into a greased 
ring mold and bake in a moderate oven 
for 50 minutes.—Mrs. G. W. B:, IIL. 

Filled Breakfast Rolls 

Try this delicacy the next time you 
bake light rolls. Use your own favorite 
recipe and when the dough is ready to 
be made into rolls, take a portion of it 
and roll it to one-half inch in thickness. 
With a cooky or biscuit cutter cut 2 
rounds of different sizes. On the small 
one place a lump of conserve, jelly, 


1 pound of ground beef 
1 pound of ground pork 
2 cupfuls of unsweetened 
ipplesauce 
2 beaten eggs 





raisins and nuts mixed together, or 
pieces of stewed fruit. 

Lay the larger round over the mixture 
and work under as you would a biscuit. 
Place in a greased pan allowing plenty 


of room, brush with thick sour cream 
and sprinkle with sugar and cinnamon. 
Let rise until light in a warm place and 
bake in a moderately hot oven for 20 
minutes.—Mrs. G. M., Wis. 


Escalloped Cabbage 


3 tablespoonfuls of butter 4 slices of bacon fried 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour and minced 
2 cupfuls of milk \4 cupful of diced cooked 
1 teaspoonful of salt ham 
Pepper 14 cupful of diced cheese 
1 small head of cabbage 1% cupful of diced green 
1 cupful of buttered pepper 

crumbs 


Melt the butter in a double boiler, 
add the flour and smooth to a paste. 
Stir in the milk and cook until thickened 
and creamy. Season with salt and pep- 
per and remove from the fire. Cut the 
cabbage into quarters or finer if desired 
and cook in salted boiling water for 8 
minutes. Drain and place alternate 
layers of the cabbage, ham, minced 
bacon, green pepper, cheese, and white 
sauce, in a greased baking dish. Cover 
with the buttered crumbs and bake 30 
minutes in a moderate oven. The crumbs 
are buttered by placing butter and 
crumbs in a frying pan and as the butter 
melts it is blended into the crumbs by 
stirring.—J. B., Ore. 

Ham and Egg Scallop 


1% cupfuls of diced 


3 tablespoonfuls of butter 
cooked ham 


114 tablespoonfuls of 


flour 3 hard boiled eggs 
1 cupful of milk 24 cupful of bread 
14 teaspoonful of salt crumbs 


Pepper Butter and paprika 
Melt the butter in the upper part of 
a double boiler or in a saucepan over a 
low fire. Add the flour and smooth to a 
paste. Stir in the milk and cook until 
smooth and creamy. Season with salt 
and pepper. In a greased baking dish 
place alternate layers of crumbs, ham, 
chopped boiled eggs and white sauce un- 
til all the ingredients are used. Cover 
with crumbs, bits of butter, and dashes 
of paprika. Bake in a moderate oven 
for 30 minutes.—Mrs. H. R., Wash. 
Ham Rolls With Beans 


Spread medium-thick slices of cold 
_ d or baked ham with a thin coating 

f prepared mustard, then cover with a 
nhs r of cooked navy beans (canned 
beans may be used). Roll the meat in 
jelly-roll fashion and fasten with a tooth 
pick. Place the rolls in a baking dish 
and bake in a moderate oven for 15 
or 20 minutes.—Mrs. G. W. B., Il. 


Quick Coffee Cake 

11% ecupfuls of sifted flour 6 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
2 teaspoonfuls of baking 2tablespoonfuls of short- 

powder ening 
14 teaspoonful of salt 1 egg 
14 teaspoonful of nutmeg 14 cupful of milk 

Sift the dry ingredients together, work 
in the shortening, and add the beaten 
egg with the milk. Pour into a greased 


and floured layer cake pan and cover 
with the following: 


14 cupful of sugar 
44 teaspoonful of cin- 
namon 


Mix the dry ingredients and with the 
finger tips work in the butter. Spread 
over the cake batter and bake 40 min- 
utes in a moderate oven. Serve warm.— 
Mrs. E. V. S. M., IIl. 

Spinach Salad 


2 cupfuls of cooked or 3 ts ab le spoonfuls of 
eanned spinach French dressing 

1 teaspoonful of salt 3 hard boiled eggs 

14 teaspoonful of paprika 2 tablespoonfuls of 

2 tablespoonfuls of lemon chopped pimento 
juice Lettuce 


Drain the juice from the spinach. 
Add the salt, paprika, lemon juice, and 
French dressing and toss lightly to- 
gether. Arrange portions of the mixture 
on lettuce leaves and top with the 
grated egg yolk, rings of egg white, and 
chopped pimento.—Mrs. G. W. B., Il. 

Waffle Strawberry Shortcake 


14 cupful of shortening 1 cupful of milk (more 

2 tablespoonfuls of sugar may be added) 

1 egg 2 cupfuls of flour 

bg teaspoonful of salt 4 teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder 


Cream the shortening and sugar to- 
gether, add the egg and beat well. Add 
the salt and milk, then the flour sifted 
with the baking powder. If the mixture 
seems too thick add a small amount of 
milk. Pour onto a hot waffle iron and 
bake a golden brown. To serve, spread 
with butter and break half in two. Put 
together with sweetened crushed straw- 
berries, pile berries over the top and 
serve with whipped cream. Canned 
fruit with the juice thickened slightly is 
appetizing when strawberries are out of 
season.—R. B., Wis. 

Delicious Wholewheat Flour Pancake 
2 well-beaten eggs 1 teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of sow or but- 1 teaspoonful of sugar 


termilk 1 to 1/9 cupfuls of whole- 
1 teaspoonful of soda wheat or graham flour 


Beat the eggs in a mixing bowl. Add 
the sour milk into which the soda has 
been dissolved. Beat in the flour, sugar, 
and salt until a thin, smooth batter is 
obtained. Pour on a hot greased pan- 
cake griddle and brown on each side. 
Serve hot.—Mrs. M. M., Wis. 

Carrot-Potato Dish 
6 medium sized potatoes 3 tablespoonfuls of but- 
4 medium sized carrots ter 


34 cupful of hot thin % teaspoonful of salt 
cream 


Pepper 

Pare the potatoes and leave whole. 
Scrape the carrots and slice. Cover 
with boiling salted water and cook until 
very tender. Drain and mash well. Add 
the cream and butter and beat vigor- 
ously until fluffy and light. Season with 
salt and pepper. 


2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 teaspoonful of butter 


Send your favorite recipe which has 
not been published. One dollar will 
be paid for those which are printed. 
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Kitchen Aluminum...Yours 
with every package you buy 


This delightful and nourishing cereal brings A 
you a practical surprise with every purchase 7 
win 
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Tempt the family’s appetite. 
These crushed oats have finer 
flavor, better nourishment, 
because theyr’e ‘‘selected’’ 


HEN you buy breakfast food for your family, 
insist:on getting the utmost for your money. 
Mother’s Oats are made from the plump, full- 


flavored grains of which there are only about 10 Other Valuable Premiums for 
pounds of flakes to a bushel. These rich grains are Coupons in Every Package 


crushed to bring out the delicious oat flavor. They 
make the old-fashioned, appetizing, strengthening 
porridge that everybody loves for breakfast. Rich 
in whole grain nourishment, rich in flavor, and 
rich in creamy texture. 


Mother’s Oats now comes two ways: Quick 
Mother’s Oats, which cooks in 2% to 5 minutes, 
and the Regular Mother’s Oats. No breakfast need 
be without oatmeal now because of cooking time. 





Now, with Mother’s (Aluminum Brand) Oats 
you get all this—PLUS— valuable and useful 


pieces of high quality aluminum ware See all the lovely things you are offered 
for your kitchen. There are 36 different pieces of aluminum ware packed in 
- Mother’s (Aluminum) Oats. Get this attractive kitchen ware 
r Plus, too, coupon in each this easy way—get the practical aluminum you need—a dif- 
package redeemable for ferent piece in every package. 
| pretty and useful premiums. Next time tell the grocer “Mother’s (Aluminum) Oats,” for 


the nourishing rich food cereal that your family loves—that’s 
good for them to eat. And get the surprises the package 





Send today for the valuable premium offers besides. 
catalog that shows all the many 
PREM TR ; oe ae you can get from saving Your grocer now has 2 types of Mother’s Oats—that which 
Hens OPE” Mother’s coupons. Address: Mother's you have always known and Quick Mother’s Oats that cooks 
eo coupon Dept., Room 1708—80 East in 2% to 5 minutes. Both have the incomparable rich 
Jackson St., Chicago, Il. Mother’s Oats flavor that millions love. 






Mother's Oats A/uminum Brand 
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Betry Bronson 
uses Lux “to keep 
clothes delightfully new.” 


The Lovely Clothes 
you see in the Movies 


are kept like new twice as long with Lux 


AN one’s nice things be kept 
pretty as new, even if they 
get everyday wear? 

Every woman faces this problem. 
Materials nowadays are so lovely 
—silks, woolens, cottons, so dainty, 
so colorful. But will they last? 

Now the movies have discovered 
how to keep lovely clothes like 
new far longer! ‘These clothes, 
used in taking big pictures, get 
strenuous wear yet on the screen 

‘ they must 


dainty as if 
just that min- 
ute put on. 

So the stu- 
dios, having 
thousands of 





dollars at stake, tested many dif- 
ferent methods of cleansing and 
different soaps. They found that— 
“ By cleansing in Lux, modern ma- 
terials can be kept perfectly beautifully 
new twice as long as with other washing 
methods!” Now every great movie 
studio in Hollywood uses Lux—to 
double the life of pretty clothes! 


Why Lux Saves Clothes 


It is easy to understand why Lux keeps 
clothes like new so much longer. 

The purest materials known are used 
in its making! A special costly process 
gives the diamond-shaped Lux flakes 
their extra gentleness, extra safety! 
Fragile chiffons, pretty rayons, soft 
downy woolens, if safe in water at all, 
are safe in Lux. Always sold in the 
familiar blue package, never in bulk. 
Lever Bros. Co., 
Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. 











So many women write us how much longer clothes 
look new with Lux! Here is one of thousands of letters: 


“A friend was with me when I bought a box of Lux. She 
bought soap chips instead of Lux. We both had wool crepe 
dresses alike and they needed washing — I used Lux and she 
used the soap chips. When dry my dress was as pretty as 
when it was new, soft and beautiful. Hers was beyond 
; it shrank and was harsh. That was two years 


further use 


ago and I’m still wearing mine.” 


Mrs. J]. D. Ashbaugh, Cadillac, Michigan 
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Pork Products on the Farm 


GREAT many splendid pork prod- 
ucts may be made by following a 
few simple directions. The preparation 
of pork products should begin in the pen 
before the animals are killed. They 
should be allowed to shrink 24 hours 
before killing and then eare should be 
taken not to excite or overheat the 
animal before it is bled. Care should be 
taken to bleed them thoroly. Blood will 
cause the meat to spoil quicker than 
anything else. When the hogs are prop- 
erly bled and chilled there should be no 
difficulty in securing a first-class cured 
product. 

Pork Sausage-—The trimmings and 
shoulders may be cut for sausage and 
it is best if the sausage is not too fat. 
Thirty percent fat will satisfy the taste 
of the average person. It is surprising 
how different sausage tastes when it is 
ground thru a fine or coarse plate. Some 
people like it ground thru the fine plate 
making it more the consistency of mush; 
others like it better ground thru the 
coarse plate making it seem more like 
chewing meat. 

For every 100 pounds of meat you 
should add 2 pounds of salt and 4 ounces 
of black pepper. If you like the flavor of 
sage, 2 to 3 ounces of sage will be suf- 
ficient. Mix thoroly and it is ready for 
cooking. The small intestine of the hog 
makes a splendid casing when thoroly 
cleaned. However, a very good casing 
may be made by taking a piece of muslin 
about 28 inches long and 4 to 5 inches 
wide,doublingitover and sewing one end. 

Stuffed sausage may be smoked a 
short time by hanging it in the smoke- 
house for about 12 hours of smoke. All 
sausage made on the farm should be 
thoroly cooked before eating. There is 
always danger from trachinae in eating 
raw pork even tho it has been dried and 
aged. Sausage may also be fried down 
in jars and covered with lard or it may 
be canned in either tin or glass. 

Liver Sausage is a cooked product and 
may be made by using about 20 pounds 
of pork trimmings and 5 pounds of liver. 
Cook until tender, grind fine and add 
about 1 pint of the liquor remaining 
after cooking pigs’ feet. One-half pound 
of salt and 2 ounces of pepper will be 
sufficient seasoning. This may be stuffed 
into small sugar or salt sacks and served 
cold. 

Head Cheese or Souse.—This is made 
by cooking the trimmings from the 
head with any other lean trimmings and 
the feet. Cook until the meat can easily 
be separated from the bones. Pick out 
all bones and pull the meat into small 
pieces. This is better than grinding the 
meat. All of the juice or liquor from 
this cooking should be set aside to cool 
so that the fat will harden and come to 
the top where it can be removed. Place 
about one-half of the liquid or gelatine 
—this will besemi-solid—in with the meat 
and season to taste with salt and pepper. 

Scrapple is practically the same as 
head cheese except that corn meal is 
added until the mixture is about the 
same consistency as corn meal mush. 

Use of the Head.—The head should be 
thoroly trimmed to get as much lean 
for sausage and fat for lard as possible 
or the trimmings may be used for head 
cheese. The head should never be 
boiled or cooked until the meat drops 
off of the bones and then used as an 
You may cut out the ear 
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drums, eyes, and teeth, but you cannot 
cut out the sinuses and other cavities in 
the skull, any or all of which may be in- 
fected. After thoroly cooking the closely 
trimmed head it may be fed to the 
chickens. 

Pickled Pigs’ Feet—Clean the pigs’ 
feet thoroly and boil for about 4 hours, 
depending on size and age. Salt and 
pepper when half done. Pack into a 
tight vessel—a stone jar preferred—and 
cover with hot spiced vinegar. Serve 
cold or fry in a batter made of eggs, 
flour, milk, and butter. 


Dress the Baby for Comfort 


F clothes make the man or woman» 
how much more important they are 
for the baby! Except for feeding there 
is probably no more important thing in 
starting a baby off right than that he 
should have proper clothing. 

In recent years there has been a de- 
cided change in woman’s ideas con- 
cerning the clothes for her baby. Our 
mothers and grandmothers made elabo- 
rate outfits. The garments were numer- 
ous, long, and elaborately trimmed with 
tucks, embroidery and lace. I know it 
took my mother twice as long to launder 
the clothes I wore as a baby than I spend 
on my child’s washing. 

I have jotted down some principles 
which have occurred to me as I planned 
my baby’s clothing: 

1. The garments should be simple in 
design and made of soft white material 
in order that the laundering problem 
will not be too difficult. Infants’ clothing 
requires thoro and frequent laundering 
and must be kept sweet and clean. 

2. The garments should be kept suf- 
ficiently loose to permit the freedom of 
the movement of the body. A baby is 
naturally very active and must be al- 
lowed this exercise. The proper clothing 
along with proper nutrition will insure 
normal growth. 

3. The materials must be soft and 
dainty. Any material that will cause 
irritation to the sensitive skin is to be 
avoided. Except for an occasional touch 
of the most delicate pink or blue it is 
probably just as well to avoid color in a 
baby’s garments. The thread used for 
any decoration should be boil-proof. 
Lace around the collar of the dress irri- 
tates the skin. 

It is always best to remember that 


the baby garments are much more of a | 


satisfaction to him as well as to the 
mother if they are attractive because of 
their simplicity. 


Winners in October Contest 
HE “favorite cooker” contest which 


was announced in the October issue | 


of Successful Farming brought forth 
many interesting opinions on types of 
cooking equipment. I know all of you 
will be pleased with these ideas of other 
homemakers which appear in a complete 
story on page 30. The,winners of the 
October contest follow: 

First prize, $5—Mrs. G. F. McKie, 
Montana. 

Second prize, $3—Mrs. Edwin Allen 
Ostenson, Wisconsin. 

Third prize, $2—Mrs. Helen McMa- 
han, Oklahoma. 

Five special prizes of $1 each—Mrs. 
Clay Williams, Tennessee; Mrs. Jay 
Curliss, Ohio; Mrs. Judith M. Bates, 
Ohio; Mrs. Henry Larson, North Da- 
kota; Mrs. Elsie Meisenbach, Montana. 
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to guide their 
youn gslers 


cc ° 
~MAke a game of important 


habits and children respond 
readily,’”’ says Professor Michael 
Vincent O’Shea, world famous 
psychologist of the University 
of Wisconsin, and writer on 
child guidance. 


How helpful to mothers—these new, 
better ways of child guidance, approved 
by Beso ge Any day is so full of 
problems! By the time her youngster’s 
tucked in bed a mother has made as 
many decisions as the president of a 
corporation. And she has had to strike 
the balance between being too “‘easy”’ 
a not forgetting children’s love of 
un. 


One of the first problems is at the 
breakfast table. others are anxious 
to see their children start off with a hot, 
cooked cereal breakfast. Nation-wide 
tests in the schools have shown the im- 
portance of this habit. Eating hot 
cereal in the morning often determines 
children’s success, at work and play. 
That is why this rule now hangs in 
more than 70,000 classrooms: 


“Every boy and girl needs a 
hot cereal breakfast” 


And because no mother wants her child 
at a disadvantage, many take the joy 
out of the morning by saying, “Hot 
cereal is so good for you!” 

If they said that about candy the 
same thing would probably happen. 


The child decides that his hot cereal 
— Cream of Wheat — or oatmeal — or 
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Recommended by authorities 
for 32 years 


Reasons why child specialists have long 
considered Cream of Wheat an ideal hot, 
cooked cereal: 

. Because it is so rich in energy. 

2. Because with every harsh part of the 
grain removed, Cream of Wheat is excep- 
tionally easy to digest. 

3. Because its creamy goodness is so easily 
varied by adding prunes, figs or dates 
while cooking. 


a 


Give 1 children the chance to do 
their best. Start them off in the morn- 
ing with Cream of Wheat. 
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Bubbling love of fun— 




















how mothers harness it 
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whatever it is—is the last thing on 
earth he wants. 


Then begins coaxing and cajoling. 
And all the while thousands of other 
mothers are getting results in a far 
pleasanter way! 


That way is an ingenious plan—the 
H.C. B. Club—devised to help mothers. 
This Club arouses youngsters’ enthu- 
siasm for their hot cereal breakfast. It 
appeals to them with colored wall 
charts, gold stars, badges—all free. 


Eating Cream of Wheat is just part 
of a fine game at first. But soon spoons 
fly and every bit of hot, cooked cereal 


disappears! 


FREE— Mothers say this 
plan works wonders 


A club—called the H. C. B.—that 
children work out for themselves. A 
plan that arouses children’s interest in 
a hot, cooked cereal breakfast and makes 
them want to eat it regularly. 

Badges and a secret for members, 
gold stars and colored wall charts. All 
material free, sent direct to your chil- 
dren, with a sample box of Crear of 
Wheat (if desired). Children cannot 
resist it! Eating Cream of Wheat be- 
comes a fascinating game, then an en- 
joyable habit. Mail the coupon now— 
watch the club idea work. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS 


Gentlemen: Please send my child the free material 
for the H. C. B. Club as described above 


eg Ee ee oe q 
First name Last name 
Street City State 


Toget sample box of Creamof Wheat,check here, . 

















Dept. S-20 
MINNESOTA 
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Investment or Gold Brick? 


include 16 north central states of our 
own Union and the four prairie prov- 
inces of Canada. 

To set out the Canadian figure from 
the rest would reduce the total some- 
what, tho not greatly, since their domes- 
tic consumption bears so low a ratio to 
export movement. The figure of benefit 
to American farmers thru price enhance- 
ment still would be considerably in ex- 
cess of $150,000,000. Our attention may 
well be challenged, therefore, by the 
logic of the process thru which this item 
is computed. 

Starting from the assertion that grain 
prices are made in Liverpool, it is argued 
that our grain sold in that market would, 
without any change in its selling price, 
yield the American producer 5 (or what- 
ever number) cents more per bushel ow- 
ing to its now lower cost of transporta- 
tion. “But,’’ says our theorist, ‘“‘you 
cannot have two prices for a given com- 
modity in the same market at the same 
time. Therefore, domestic grain, as well 
as that going for export, will have its 
price advanced by the nickel or the 
dime saved thru transportation im- 
provement.”’ 

This, however, rather over-simplifies 
the actualities of the grain market. The 
price of corn is not made in Liverpool 
by the less than one-half of one percent 
of the crop which goes for export (largely 
to Canada, Mexico, and the West 
Indies). It is made almost solely by 
conditions of supply and demand within 
the United States and could not, by any 
stretch of the imagination, be appreci- 
ably affected by the St. Lawrence water- 


way. 


OES anyone seriously suppose that 
the price at which farmers buy corn 
to feed their stock would be enhanced by 
such a development, or would there be 
any $100,000,000 worth of benefit to 
agriculture if it were? No, we must drop 
this 1,800,000,000 bushels of the grain 
whose price enhancement was to make 
ip the $196,000,000 of indirect benefit. 
As for the other grains—oats, barley, 
rye, and wheat—they stand in a series 
of increasing susceptibility to price in- 
fluences at Liverpool, and would benefit 
in that increasing order from any reduc- 
tion in transportation costs between in- 
terior America and the European mar- 
ket. However, except in the case of 
durum wheat, the export outlet is an 
incidental rather than a dominant factor 
in the grain markets of the lake region. 
Exporters in these markets pick up vari- 
ous parcels of these grains and make up 
round lots of the size and quality which 
can be advantageously soldabroad. Nat- 
urally they will avail themselves of every 
transportation economy which offers, 
and frequently their ability to sell 
abroad at all depends upon a compara- 
tively small difference in the cost of car- 
riage 
Still it must be recognized that the 
exporter who carries on this adroit ad- 
justment of supplies to market demands 
aim: to profit by his operations and will 
retain as much of the transportation 
saving as is possible, particularly in 





Continued from page 7 


view of the fact already mentioned that 
this export business for most classes of 
grain is not the dominant concern of our 
market. 

This means that while the reduction 
of such costs would be a favorable influ- 
ence on domestic price, it is too opti- 
mistic to assume that the whole of the 
saving would be passed on to the farmer, 
and still more a strain on credulity that 
domestic millers who were already pay- 
ing a premium on the milling types of 
wheat and using the whole of our supply 
of desirable grades would be constrained 
to add another nickel to hold in this 
country a commodity on which they are 
already far outbidding the export mar- 
ket. 

It is of course reasonable to suppose 
that in Canada, where the export outlet 











is the big factor and the domestic mar- 
ket only incidental, transportation sav- 
ings would be very largely reflected in 
the domestic price. We may concede 
this also for our own supply of durum 
wheat, and grant that some benefit 
would spread over into other grades of 
wheat and into barley, rye, and even to 
a minor extent—oats. By no trick of 
magic, however, could it be made to 
cover a price enhancement of 5 cents a 
bushel on 3,925,000,000 bushels of grain. 

That estimate includes the year’s pro- 
duction, whereas at best the waterway 
and its beneficial effects on transporta- 
tion costs will be operative but seven 
months of the year. The open-hearted 
liberality of the estimate embraces also 
the grain which is fed on the grower’s 
own farm or by nearby feeders, and 
even that which is used to seed the next 
year’s crop! 

If all these chastening qualifications 
be given the careful consideration which 
sober business judgment demands, we 
must revise the current estimate of both 
direct and indirect benefit. Thus de- 
flated, the figures still yield a tidy sum: 


Direct saving (5 cents per 
bushel) on 100,000,000 
bushels of wheat and other 
United States grain mov- 
ing to North Atlantic sea- 
board during summer 
months.. 

Possible price enhancement 

in the domestic market on 

150,000,000 bushels of 

wheat and other grains at 

5 cents per bushel... 


$5,000,000 


7,500,000 





Thus $12,500,000 is the most on which 
sound judgment would allow Uncle Sam 
to count as the annual return from his 
investment in the St. Lawrence Water- 
way as a means of transporting agricul- 
tural products. This would not pay 
carrying charges and, hence, if the 
waterway is to be justified it must be 
on some basis other than benefit to the 
grain farmer. 

Some people tell us that an added 
benefit would come to the livestock 
farmer. They talk about 630,000 tons 
of packinghouse products going over 
the waterway at a freight saving of from 
$11 to $17 per ton. If this were realized 
it would mean an annual saving of more 
than $8,000,000. 


UT even this paper saving could not 

be realized in practice if the judg- 
ment of the packers themselves means 
anything. A letter of inquiry brought 
this reply from one of the largest in- 
terior packers in the export trade: 

“We are unable to figure out how we 
could use the St. Lawrence waterway for 
the movement of our product either to 
seaboard or for direct shipment to 
Europe. The bulk of our product mov- 
ing eastward consists of highly perish- 
able foodstuffs, the transportation of 
which requires first, refrigerators; sec- 
ond, all possible speed in transit. There 
might be times in the year when the 
weather was not too warm when we could 
ship semi-perishable products, such as 
lard, neutral, greases, oils, etc.’’ 

Others of the large export packers 
elaborated further on the difficulties in 
the way of waterway transportation, 
and a special committee of the Institute 
of American Meat Packers, after giving 
the matter consideration, reported: 

“The Committee feel but little inter- 
est in the proposed waterway because: 
(1) with perishable products such as 
form the bulk of. packinghouse prod- 
ucts, time is of extreme importance; (2) 
the St. Lawrence waterway would be 
closed during the five months which 
form the main export season for pack- 
inghouse products.”’ 

In the light of these facts. it would 
seem liberal to esimate that half of our 
present export of the less perishable 
packinghouse products and one-tenth of 
the mild-cured products would take ad- 
vantage of the waterway. On this basis, 
there would be barely 120,000 tons of 
such products, and a prospective saving 
of $1,750,000 annually. 

We might round thisvout to an even 
$2,000,000 to take account of possible 
benefits from cheap freight on export 
butter. This would seem to be as much 
allowance as we need to make for the 
export possibilities of an industry which 
has had to get three increases in the 
tariff during the last few years as a 
protection against the import move- 
ment. 

Summing up the agricultural possi- 
bilities of the waterway by adding this 
estimated $2,000,000 saving on live- 
stock products to the $12,500,000 of 
direct and indirect benefit to the grain 

Continued on page 64 
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UNNING and sliding, 
you would wear out your 
rubber boots and overshoes 
twice as fast as walking. Yet 
far severer than even months 
of running is the test given 
by a battery of machines in 
our factory. 
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R-r-rub! Onemachinetakes 
a piece of the rubber that 
would be used for the sole 
and rubs it to and fro a hun- 
dred times a minute. 


Str-r-retch! Another ma- 
chine stretches the leg-rubber 
many times more than you 
could stretch it, to make sure 
it is elastic yet strong. 

Twist-bend-twist! A third 
machine tests a piece of the 
special rubber that goes into 
the toe and instep in order to 
see that you get the greatest 
possible comfort out of the 
boot, in addition to its weag 
ing quality. 
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Goodrich Giant's 


stride measures months of 
hardest wear ++ - 


You would be astonished at 
these tests. It’s as if a giant 
farmer put on a pair of 
Goodrich boots and—like the 
giant who walked seven 
leagues at a step—strode 
through a whole year’s wear 
in a single short afternoon. 


These tests assure you of 
good value when you buy 
Goodrich footwear. Look for 
the name Goodrich. It is 
plainly stamped on all our 
boots, overshoes and rubbers 
—the honor mark of a great 
company. 

From sturdy boots, over- 
shoes and work-rubbers for 
men and boys to dainty styl- 
ish Zippers and rubbers for 
women and girls, the Good- 
rich line of tested rubber 
footwear meets the needs of 
every member of your family. 
The B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


=S= _ 


This sturdy Norka comes in 
black with white or brown sole. 
Unrivaled for heavy wear, 
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Treasure Hunting by Radio 


UNTING for pirates’ treasure 
H chests or pursuing an elusive 
bucket of gold at the end of a 
rainbow were subjects for many fanciful 
tales in their day. But since the advent 
of the radio, treasure hunting in the air 
has become more popular as well as dis- 
tinctly profitable to diligent searchers, 
proving that truth is stranger than 
fiction. Moreover, those who engage 
in such hunts need have neither the 
keen eye of the marksman nor the sharp 
scent of his canine companion. 
The radio fan hunts with his 





By D. S. BURCH 


United States Department of Agriculture 


agriculture. Weather reports received 
general commendation. A Missouri 
farmer stated that his radio ‘more than 
paid for itself one season in saving a hay 
crop.” An orchard company in the 
same state reported that a cold wave 
report picked up by radio made possible 
the saving of a fruit crop worth “thou- 
sands of dollars.”” A poultry laying 
mash, prepared according to a depart- 
ment formula, is giving ‘excellent re- 
sults” on a Kentucky farm, as the result 





feed balanced rations,’ was the com- 
ment of a progressivedairyman. Decid- 
ing to use a self-feeder for his pigs, as 
described in a radio program, a stock- 
man compared results with those of a 
neighbor who “fed his as we usually do. 
Today,” he added, “my pigs are fully 
twice as large as his.” 

Numerous other comments told how 
farm radio sets had enabled their owners 
to grow new and profitable crops, in- 
crease returns from livestock, combat 

insect pests, and reduce many 
kinds of losses. From Saskatche- 





ears. Nor do the rewards always 


wan, Canada, came an appreci- 





come to the sturdy or youthful; 
on the contrary, patient picking 
of the air trails brings its return 
irrespective of age, vigor, or ex- 
perience. More than that, in this 
strange and alluring game, the 
hunting is generally done at 
home in an easy chair. 

Persons in all walks of life 
may profit by the treasures of 
the air, but reports indicate that 
the rural population has several 
advantages in this respect. Be- 
ing both producers and consum- 
ers, persons living on farms have 
the chance to benefit in both sell- 
ing and buying transactions. 

Tho the vast majority of 
benefits will never be known ow- 
ing to the reluctance of most 
radio fans to give testimony of 
their business affairs, some highly 
interesting reports explain at 
least in part the amazing in- 
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ative letter telling how a set had 
enlarged its owner’s horizon. 
‘“‘Whereas we formerly resided 
on a quarter-section of land,” 
his letter said, ‘‘we now live on 
most of the North American 
continent, since installing a 
radio.” 


| Alto helpful in improving 
| production methods, the 
| usefulness of a farm radio set 
can be measured more accurate- 
| 
| 
| 





ly when the products are to be 
marketed. No longer is the 
knowledge of conditions confined 
to small groups or limited areas. 
Messages thru the ether make 
this knowledge universal. 

“Last winter, I needed some 
money at once,” a Montana 
farmer wrote in expressing his 
appreciation of radio service. “I 
had wheat to sell,’”’ he continued, 

















crease in radio sets on farms. 











Following are a few of the com- 
ments received by the United 
States department of agriculture 
in response to its extensive farm 
radio services broadcast last season thru 
about 50 cooperating stations. 

For convenience, the comments are 
here grouped into several classes, the 
first dealing with the producing side of 








=!) “but I was not satisfied with the 








The radio makes it possible to combine work and pleasure 


of a radio program. A Minnesota farmer 
saved his seed corn “by picking it just 
before a hard freeze” advance notice of 
which he received over the radio. “I 
get more milk from my cows because I 





price. Just then I heard by radio 
that wheat was bound to go up. 
I went to the bank and borrowed 
$2,000, held my wheat for 40 
days, and after paying interest on the 
borrowed money made $280 on the 
transaction by waiting.” 

Women as well as men turn the radio 
to good account, as is told by a New 
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York woman who had a calf to sell. 
Hereisherstory: ‘‘Thebutcherthought 
I did not know the market price. He 
said, ‘You know the price of veal is way 
down.’ I said “No, I did not, as the 
radio had just quoted it higher than 
when I sold the last calf.’ He had no 
more to say.” 

The reports of definite financial bene- 
fits cover a wide range of farm products. 
Radio market reports enabled a South 
Dakota farmer to sell a car of flax on 
track “for 6 cents more per bushel than 
would have been possible otherwise.”’ 

By a radio report a Pennsylvania po- 
tato grower ‘“‘was able to get $2 a bushel 
for potatoes last fall, instead of $1.75.” 
A Kansas farmer who made a practice 
of watching the market sold all his fat 
lambs at one time “due to radio reports 
and the market slumped two days 
later.” 


LIVESTOCK farmer related this 

experience: “I had some hogs to 
sell and took them to town to ship. Was 
offered a price but refused because over 
radio I had received the markets and the 
the price offered was too low. I shipped 
the hogs and received $7 over the first 
offer, after all charges were paid. If we 
have something to sell we get the radio 


market reports first and then know | 


what we can ask for it. In that way 
radio has saved us money.” 

An extra profit of 7 cents a pound by 
shipping geese promptly after learning 
of the good demand for them was told 
by an Illinois radio fan. An Indiana 
farmer sold 190 bushels of wheat at 
once for $1.77 a bushel after learning 
that the Liverpool market was falling. 
The market on which he sold ‘declined 
the next, day and continued down to 
$1.60 in'a few weeks.”’ 

Similar results are reported by truck 
farmers and fruit growers. One of the 
most unusual incidents is related by an 
Illinois farmer who had 837 bushels of 
corn to sell. With his radio he followed 
the market closely, finally deciding to 
sell the corn after a 2-cent rise broad- 
cast in a noon report. Reaching the 
elevator at 1:45 p. m. he found that the 


price had not gone up; the elevator had | 


not received the latest quotation. “I 
sat down,” he said, “waited 15 minutes 
and then received the 2-cent advance 
amounting to $16.75.” 

Naturally there have been many odd 
and special benefits, some of which may 
fall to the lot of other persons when 
similar conditions are p..sent. A radio 
talk on soils led a listener-in to investi- 
gate more fully the drainage of a farm 
he was about to purchase. As a result 
he found the farm unsuited for the 
desired use. 

A dairyman credited radio talks for 
the increase in calls he had received for 
purebred Guernsey bulls. Weather re- 
ports by radio have aided greatly in 
planning for hog killing. “I heard the 
weather man say that a blizzard was on 


the way,” one report stated, “so I | 


called my neighbors and had a hog 
killing while the weather was still warm. 
We were just getting thru when the 
‘norther’ struck us with its icy blast.” 

And thus the treasure hunt continues, 
yielding profits or pleasures, depending 
on the nature of the search—oftentimes 
both. There is no closed season for this 
universal sport and judging from re- 
sults to date the hunting is equally 
good in all parts of the country. 
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Vitamized by Natural Process 
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Mothers say: 
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“‘No More Coaxing’’ 


Children need not be coaxed to eat 3-Minute Oar FLaxss, say 
mothers everywhere; for they like its new, nut-like flavor and the 
light, grainy appearance which distinguish it from ordinary oats. 


Ase for a Free Trial Package and Let Your Child Tell the Difference 


You will never know the delicious difference 
between Genuine 3-Minute Oar FLaxes, distin- 
guished by the Big Red 3 on the package, and or- 
dinary oats, until you have actually tried itin your 


own home. 


big, tight cookers that retain and perfectly blend 
all of the goodness of the grain, and bring out 
to the fullest extent a wonderful, new, nut-like 
flavor found in no other cereal. 


Cooks “Perfectly 





Vitamized by 
Natural ‘Process 


Mother Nature in her in- 
finite wisdom pours into sun- 
ripened oats more of the im- 
portant growth-producing ele- 
ments than into any other 
grain; and these, with the 
Natural Vitamins, protein, 
carbohydrates and minerals, 
are preserved by the 3-MinuTE 
Process—nothing is added and 
nothing is taken away. In 
3-Minute Oat Frakes (the 
package with the Big Red 3) 
you will find these elements in 
just the proportions that 
Nature intended—unaltered 
by man. 


Insist on 


This ‘Package 





in Exactly 3 Minutes 


This long cooking at the 
mill, besides bringing out all ot 
the delicious fla vor of the 
grain, dextrinizes the starches 
toa point where thorough 
cooking is completed on your 
stove in exactly 3 Minutges— 
no more—no less. This is why 
3-Minute Oar Frakes (the 
package with the Big Red 3) 
istheonly oat flakes thatcooks 
perfectly in exactly 3 Minutes. 

The 3-Minute Process also 
eliminates all of that flouri- 
ness that cooks into a soggy, 
glutinous mass; so that 3- 
Minute Oat Frakes (the 

kage with the Big Red 3) 


Fireless Cooked a delightfully light, flaky 
, : : and appetizing in the dish. 
“ae po L wr Fireless Cooked thie. 
or ours pris = : 
Genuine 3-Minute Oat At the Mill Free Trial ‘Package 


Frakes (the package with the 
Big Red 3) is different from 





For 12 Hours 


We want you to try + 
Minute Oat Frakes at our 








any other oats that you have 

ever tasted, for it is made by an entirely differ- 
ent process. Selected whole white oats, still 
in their hulls, are Fireless Cooked—at the Mill 


—for 12 Hours—in their own moisture — in 


expense. Fill out the coupon, 
mail it right now and we will send you a free 
trial package and our interesting booklet telling 
all about 3-Minute Oar Frakes (the package 
with the Big Red 3) and our interesting process. 


Winners of Cash Prizes 


For the best answers to the three questions asked in our $1,000.00 Contest 


$500.00—Mrs. O. L. Mertz, 607 Fullerton Pkwy., Apartment 3, Chicago, Ill. $100.00—Miss Lucille 
Bouchet, Studio—6o1 Crary Bldg., Seattle, Wash. $75.00— Mrs. Alice M. Octting, Dodge, Neb. 
$50.00 — Mrs. G. C. Kimbrough, 316 N. Bellevue Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. $25.00— Mrs. F. M 
Stewart, 2883 Pandora St., Vancouver, B. C., Canada % % Space does not permit us tol ist the 50 winners 
of the $5.00 cash prizes. Awards, however, have been made by the judges, and the cash prizes mailed 


Regular Package 


10¢ 


Family Size, 25¢ 
(Except in the Far West and Canada) 


SEND THE COUPON NOW FOR 


A Free Trial Package 


Three-Minute Cereals Company, 844 Sixteenth Street, 
Cedar Rapids lowa 


Gentlemen: I want to try 3}Mrxute Oar Fraxes- 
please send me a Free Trial Package and your new booklet. 


My Name 
Address 
My Grocer’s Name 


Address 


pe Pee | 
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CHome Smocks and Frocks 


by cMary CBrooks CPicken 


N my talks to clubs and 
school groups I have dem- 
onstrated that every wom- 
an can be well dressed. It 
is not the price we pay for 
dress, coat, hat, shoes, 
gloves and such, but the time we give 
to their planning and choosing, so that 
our money is wisely distributed and our 
selections are coordinated and exactly 
right for us. 

As I have told you before, we must 
begin our clothes plan with our coat, 
then choose our hat, dress, and acces- 
sories. If we can have one outfit, and 
all parts of it have been purchased to go 
together, and we take care that there 
are no spots or wrinkles, frazzled ends, 
dusty shoes, or untidy gloves, we cer- 
tainly ean appear well dressed the 
season thru for town, church, and visit- 
ing. 

For home wear, one can dress a whole 
year in good-looking simple dresses or 
smocks for an outlay of not more than 
$5, and dress attractively too. Again, it 
is not so much the initial cost but the 
planning and selecting that count. 

I grow more and more convinced that 
when the great Book of Reason is 
opened and we are permitted to look 
in it, we will find the chief reason for the 
flight of romance from people’s lives is 
that man and woman forget about try- 
ing to please each other in the little 
things, and especially to look as nice 
for each other as circumstances will pos- 
sibly allow. In my opinion, a woman's 
rope of affection becomes 
magic when she takes care 
to dress attractively at home 
and to know how to make 
delicious biscuits, luscious 
pies, fried potatoes, and milk 
gravy—the kind of food over 
which all men are enthusias- 
tic. 

Beauty of face is not half 
so important as good looks, 
because ‘“‘good looks’’ take 
one in from tip to toe. One 
may be good to look at, or 
easy to forget or not notice. 
No woman can afford to be 
jorgotten or not noticed, es- 
pecially by her own family. 

My way of making sure of 
always having the right thing 
for home wear is to make 
three or four really pretty 
smocks in gay, becoming col- 
ors of a fabric just firm enough 
to hold its shape nicely. 





MITATION linen, ging- 
ham, cretonne or percale 
prove just right in weight. 





lovely; also plain fabrics with gay print 
collars and cuffs. If you choose your 
fabric so it is of a smooth surface to iron 
easily, so the color is fast, and, most im- 
portant of all, flattering to you, and 
then take a simple pattern you can get 
together quickly, you will have a smock 
you will wear to the last shred. 

Some women are wearing 
bloomers of the same fabric as 
the smock. Others make slips 
of the same material so they 
can feel fully dressed. Still oth- 
ers sew the smock together 
from the waistline down so 
they may wear a slip of any 
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have not yet owned a smock, to follow 
my recommendation and make just one. 
It will convince you, I know, for ali 
time. I am sure you will not stop until 
you have made three. 

Smocks know no age. They are charm- 
ing for little girls when they come home 
from school and help about the 
home, and they are lovely for 
grandmothers. My mother is 
75, and her hair shows white. 
I wish I could picture for you 
how dear she looks in a pale 
pink or lavender smock. Wher- 
ever she is about the house, 
there you will find the family. 
It has always been a sort of 
trick of hers to look nice and 
be happy, and as a result we 
all linger right at her heels, re- 
gardless of what she is busy 
doing. 

HE tells me so often she 
\J thinks a smock the most 
wonderful home dress imagin- 
able. When she reminisces a 
little about the ugliness of 
Mother Hubbards and old- 
fashioned tea-gowns and belted 
house dresses, the belts of 
which would shrink and not 
meet, I agree with her about 
the beauty and practicability 
of modern smocks, and that 
they are a boon indeed to busy 
homemakers who want always 
to appear at their best. 

There are a few things we 
have found out about smocks 
that I want to tell you, because 
I am assuming you will make a 
new smock right away. 

When you cut a new one, 
make it the length of your 
short dresses and slips. Pro- 
vide enough ease across the 
shoulders in the back so that 
the smock is comfortable no 
matter what work you have to 
do. I often lay the pattern 
two inches from the fold of the 
center back when cutting and 
then lay an inverted plait down 
the back to give ample freedom 
in the smock, especially when 
sitting down. 

It is also a good idea to 
make the cuff bands large 
enough to sew up and yet slip 
up on the arm. Our plan is to 
have no cuff opening, but to 
make a lengthwise buttonhole 
in the back of the cuff and then 
sew a button on two or three 
inches away. This allows the 
cuff to be drawn close and to 





Such fabrics need no starch 
until the garment has served 
half its time. Smocks are easy 
to make, easy to launder, and 
so easy to get into that a 
fresh, clean one can be slipped into after 
the dinner bell has rung. 

A smock should be trim, not too large 
or conspicuous. Small design prints in 
pink, blue, pale yellow, and green, are 


Home frocks and smocks should be trim, 


not too large, and espe cially not too long 


color they choose. For many the bloom- 
ers may be a little too extreme or new 
to wear just yet; but as for the smock, 
I wish I could persuade each of you who 
have read thus far with me and who 





button snugly around the wrist 
when we want a very neat 
effect, at table for instance. 
Later, when we want to push 
the sleeves up to wash the 
dishes, we unbutton the band and slip 
up the sleeves. In this way there are no 
cuff ends to tuck in or to be in the way. 
For such a plan, make the wrist band 
slightly larger (Please turn to page 50 








Patterns may be obtained at 25 cents each from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Mr. George A. Heyl, Wash- | 
ington, Ill., nationally known | 
exhibitor of prize Hackney,Welsh 
and Shetland ponies, writes: 

“I have used Goodyear Tires for 
more than fifteen years. Both pas- 
senger car and truck tires. Good- 
year All-Weather and Goodyear | 
Pathfinders, and under all con- | 
ditions they have performed to my 
complete satisfaction. Several 
times I have noted the performance 
of other makes which came as 
standard equipment on new cars. 
None of them seemed to have the 
Goodyear hardihood or give the 
consistent wear I had come to 
expect from Goodyears. So my ree 
placements have always been 
Goodyears and always will be. 
They are the world’s greatest 
tires.” 
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“Outstanding quality —yes; and low price, too!” 


—that’s what Goodyear engineers sought, and FOUND, in this great new PATHFINDER 





Superior tire quality is a basic Goodyear principle — 
the whole world knows that. 

But to yoke such quality with /ow price—that was a 
task well worthy of the best talent of the greatest 
rubber manufacturer! 


Goodyear faced that challenge, and now Goodyear 
has successfully answered it —in the new Goodyear 
Pathfinder tire. 

Any illustration we might print of this tire could 
do small justice to its massive and rugged construc- 
tion, its deep-cut thick tread, its handsome strength. 
Read, instead, the features which make the new 
Goodyear Pathfinder an outstanding tire in quality 
and value; and then remember that despite this 
quality and value it sells at a really moderate price: 


1. A balanced tire, with all parts equally durable. 


2. The powerful carcass is made of genuine 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


Supertwist cord, with its matchless vitality and 
resistance to fatigue. 

3. The heavy tread is wide, designed for slow 
even wear, and it delivers exceptional traction 
and non-skid protection. 

4. Tread materials embody the same principles 
of rubber toughening as distinguish the famed 
Goodyear All-Weather Tread. 


5. Materials, workmanship, and inspection are 
to the strict Goodyear standard. 
6. Available in both High Pressure and Balloon 


sizes. 


Goodyear considers this new Pathfinder an eco- 
nomic triumph, and is proud to mark it with its 
name and seal. 

Try it—and your home-town Goodyear Dealer's 
service—and see how much farther your tire money 
goes than ever before! 





Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 
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Grain Rates in Canada 
and the United States 


Much has been said about freight rates on grain being 
lower in Canada than in the United States. Upon this 
ground it has been contended that grain rates in this 
country should be reduced. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, on Decem- 
ber 5, 1928, madea report to the United States Senate 
upon this subject. It found that the grain rates charged 
in Canada would not be compensatory to the railways 
of this country. ““The Canadian grain rates are made 
under conditions that do not obtain in the United 
States,"’ said the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
this report. 

The principal differences in conditions mentioned 
by it are, first, that the railways of Canada are largely 
aided by subsidies from the government, and, 
secondly, that the taxes paid by them are only about 
one-sixth as great per mile as those paid by the rail- 
ways of the United States, 

There are two large railway systemsinCanada. The 
commission points out that the Canadian Pacific sys- 
tem, although privately owned and operated, has re- 
ceived large subsidies fromthegovernment for making 
its present grain rates. The Canadian National system 
is owned by the government, whichincurslargedeficits 
in operatingit. “During the period 1921-25," saysthe 
Interstate Commerce Commission, ‘the average deficit 
of the Canadian National was $2,596 per mile.” 

The commission in its report’clearly points out the 
way the widely different railway policies of Canada 
and the United States affect the rates the railways of 
the two countries can afford to charge. It says: 

“In 1926 the taxes of all railroads-in the United 
States, if reduced from their average of $1,591 per 
mile to the average Canadian basis of $267 per mile, 
would have been reduced in the grand total of 
$3 30,000,000; and under the Canadian policy of subsidy 
and taxes Class I railroads in the United States, during 
the period from 1923 to 1927, could have handled free all 
grain, flour, meal and livestock and had left $403,332,826 
more revenue than they actually received.” 

It added that if the railways of the western territory 
of the United States had been treated as to subsidies 
and taxes as the Canadian roads were they could have 
handled free all grain, flour, meal and livestock and 
received $139,825,569 more revenue during this period 
than they actually did. 

The commission pointed out in the same report 
that livestock rates in Canada are higher than in the 
United States. It is the Canadian government's policy 
of aiding its railways through subsidies and low taxes 
that makes it possible for them to charge grain rates 
lower than those in the United States. 

It is, therefore, plainly unfair to propose adoption 
in this country of the Canadian government's policy 
regarding grain rates unless it is proposed also to 
adopt its policy regarding railway subsidies and taxes. 


WESTERN RAILWAYS’ COMMITTEE 
ON PUBLIC RELATIONS 
105 West Adams Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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than the largest part of the arm just 
below the elbow. 

Another thing: don’t use too many 
buttons. Two, or three at the most, 
are sufficient. And don’t put the button- 
holes too low down on the smock as they 
may tear out when you sit down. Use 
your buttonhole time to make new 
smocks. Because of the frequent wash- 
ings smocks get, it is advisable to stitch 
every seam securely. We like especially 
the flat fell seams with the two rows of 
stitching, like those used in men’s shirts, 
so the garment will stand much wear 
and washing. Take the precaution to 
turn and stitch back on the pockets so 
they cannot tear off. 

If you haven’t made a dress before, 
try your hand at a smock. The sleeves 
sew in with a plain seam; the shoulders 
are very easy to fit; so there is no prob- 


| lem of fitting or seaming. When you 


have made one smock and have your 
pattern tested for length and size, you 
will make several, each one prettier than 
the one before. 

There is one plea I want to make, and 
that is, never allow yourself to use ugly, 
dull materials for home frocks or smocks. 
Very simple patterns make necessary 
really pretty, but not expensive, ma- 
terial. Choose each smock with care so 
it will be attractive and becoming and 
make you ‘proud to wear it. 


Linens That Last 


Continued from page 23 


fallen by the wayside in supplying linens 
of the plain weave and rougher texture 
that are suitable with china of the 


| heavier type. Italian linens both plain 
| and in elaborate cut work have proved 
| to be so very appropriate in so many 


table schemes that at least one set has 
found a place in almost every family 
linen chest. White and tinted plain 
weave linens may be purchased by the 
yard in various widths for tablecloths. 
When finished with plain or hem- 
stitched hems on all sides they are 


| lovely. 


Did you ever stop to think how great 
a part texture plays in the relation of 
china and linen? For the very fine 
texture and finish of Lenox china I could 


| not think of using anything but the 





finest damask, and for the lustrous fin- 
ishes of Haviland, Syracuse, Austrian, 
and Bavarian wares, damask is also a 
necessity. 

With the soft cream color and seem- 
ingly bit rougher texture of Wedgewood, 
Doulton and Spode earthenwares, dam- 
ask is quite all right but the rougher 
plainer linens do just seem to belong 
with them. Some of the crude types of 
earthenware china such as peasant ware 
are quite out of place on damask and 
seek their own realm on the linens of 
the rougher, cruder type. 

Altho there seems to be a ery for color 
everywhere it cannot be used promiscu- 
ously and still give the right effect. There 
must be color harmony between china, 
linen, and glassware and the color idea 
must not be overdone. Enough color is 
stimulating and interesting but too 
much is apt to displease. 

No matter what kind of china you 
have, there are patterns in silver in 
keeping with it be it English, French, 
Italian, or American, and it is well to 
keep the spirit of the design somewhat 
the same. Now that we have period 
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designs in linens as well as many other 
types, we may easily carry out harmoni- 
ous ideas in our table settings. If you 
have a distinct design in your china it 
will look best against a tablecloth with- 
out pattern, but if the china is plain 
your tablecloth may have some design. 
Just a little warning! Don’t have 
everything on your table too fussy nor 
too plain if you want it to look its best. 
I want to tell you of several well- 
dressed tables of different types. 


RECENT bride in selecting her 

china made the happy choice of 
Pareek ware in the Fantastic pattern. 
Instead of haphazardly choosing her 
table linens she decided she could have 
a very novel effect by matching the 
dainty colors of her china in her linens. 
She purchased plain table linens by the 
yard and made a tablecloth of each of 
these colors, ivory, pale yellow, and 
soft green. She also made her luncheon 
and breakfast sets of yellow and 
green. 
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She has one ivory damask cloth with | 


satin bands in pastel shades of green, 
orange, blue, and yellow, just like the 
colors in her china. This lover of color 
uses green glassware. Her table is a 
veritable flower garden. 

In one home where family treasures 
are really treasured on the old walnut 
gateleg table is used the tablecloth 
woven by the New England great-grand- 
mother in very early days. This cloth 
graces the table on the most “state’’ 
occasions and with it on these rare occa- 
sions are also used some old Stafford- 
shire plates which have lived with the 
family all these years too. The family 
china is Spode earthenware, so it too is 
lovely on this old linen. Because of the 
love of this family for quaint old things 
there is no damask among their linens 
but it is all of the plain, rough type 
which looks very much at home in the 
colonial atmosphere. 

My very fortunate friend has Lenox 
china in the Autumn pattern and crys- 
tal glassware with gold bands. Of 
course all of her best linens are of the 
finest damask. She uses white and ivory 
more than anything else but occasion- 
ally she uses an exquisite damask in 
a very rich soft blue, the only decoration 
being satin bands in the same blue. The 
blue and gold of the china are charming 
against this background. 


wim the Della Robbia pattern in 
English earthenware, which is all in 
ivory tone with the raised decoration 
also in ivory, one clever hostess used 
figured damask in maize, and amber 
glassware. 

In the spring when other replenishing 
is being done for the home is a good time 
to have a check-up on the linen chest. 
See if you have the proper linens to 
dress your table for all occasions and 
your linens harmonize with your china 
in color and texture. If this is not the 
case perhaps you can plan to add just 
one set this year that is exactly right. 
You will enjoy it. 
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ETER McLAREN, World 

Champion Chopper, has 
brought to thousands of peo- 
ple an entirely new concep- 
tion of chopping. 


His skill and speed with an 
axe have been demonstrated 
in hundreds of chopping con- 
tests, in which no man has 
beaten him from anevenstart. 


But McLaren does more! 
He convinces opponents that 
it is not his ability alone 
which defeats them. 


Convinces them by hand- 
ing them a Plumb Axe... 
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RAGING 


ARNATIORN'S CHOPPIAG 
HABITS 
A 


razor-keen edge and holds 
it. I can shave my arm with 
a Plumb after cutting a 20- 
inch log. 

**The blade is scientifically 
tapered to clear itself in- 
stantly. The weight is placed 
correctly to put all my force 
behind the cutting edge. 

**The balance is perfect. I 
can time my strokes and 
= never miss a blow. And they 
8 are uniform. I can buy one 
in any hardware store.’’ 





World Champion 


And they chop the same 
log in 20 to 25 per cent less time 
than with their own axe. 


**T use only Plumb Axes, in my cir- 
cus, vaudeville and chopping tours,”’ 
says this Champion Chopper. “‘In a 
five-minute chop a Plumb Axe saves 
me one minute of precious time. 


“Plumb has perfected a steel for 
axes. It is hard and tough; takes a 


Chopper 


Thousands of men are dis- 
covering a new and better way of 
chopping; a faster, easier way that 
saves their strength and gets more 
chopping done. 


They are buying Plumb Axes, 
with the Red Handle and Black 
Head .... the Axe that is changing 
a nation’s chopping habits. Ask 
your hardware man for a Plumb. 





PLUMB 


DOUBLE LIFE 


"Hammers 


’ Hatchets 
& ‘Mes Sledges Axes 
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FAYETTE R. PLUMB, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S. A. 
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Send me free Peter McLaren's booklet, “How to Sharpen Your Axe.” 
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Above Timberline 


fringe of the grass where it sprang up 
tender and juicy along the edge of the 
snow was the choicest pasturage of the 
flock. But this feeding was meager at best 
and it kept the eight moving constantly 
as they cropped with their short avid 
bites. 

At mid-day the flock would often bed 
down at the edge of the snow fields to be 
cool. At other times when not feeding 
they would lie camouflaged on some bowl- 
der-studded plateau, their salmon-gray 
coats exactly matching the jumbled rocks 
about them. But always now one of the 
flock would remain stationed at some 
point that afforded a clear view of the 
country for miles about, for summer was 
ever the time of greatest danger from men. 


THAT season a band of trophy hunters 

once more penetrated the range. The 
flock marked them coming from afar and 
sought the remotest heights, watching the 
ant-like progress of the hunters up the val- 
ley, with eyes that could detect the move- 
ment of a fox or coyote a mile and a half 
away. But once more they observed the 
strange human who dwelt in the round 
watchtower go forth and meet the hunters 
as they climed, and once more danger was 
mysteriously averted, the hunters turning 
back without a shot being fired. 

The fact of a survival of a sheep flock 
in these remote peaks was still unknown 
to the sporting world, and Kennedy had 
found little difficulty in keeping the secret. 
Perhaps the old ram sensed the man’s in- 
tervention; knew the many times on 
which Kennedy had thus turned danger 
aside; but if so he relinquished none of his 
vigilance. Whatever this human creature 
was, he was still man, the cruelest and 
most fatal of all his enemies in the wild, 
and the patriarch was no fool. 

Following the bagging of a condor 
Kennedy put in all his spare time in a 
prolonged campaign against the old patri 
arch of the sheep flock. Having discovered, 
as he believed, every secret stairway and 
avenue of escape known to the sheep, 
Kennedy waited his chance and set out 
to corner the band on the tiny rock-strewn 
plateau where they were wont to bed. The 
better part of an afternoon Kennedy spent 
in scaling thisalmostinaccessible peak. The 
feat would have taxed even a monkey, but 
Kennedy was confident of the issue. There 
were but two possible approaches to the 
peak, so far as he knew, and both were 
on the south side of the mountain. Ken- 
nedy was not so foolish as to imagine his 
slug-like progress would not warn the 
sheep long beforehand, for he knew that 
their hearing was almost as keen as that 
of the owl tribe, but he did believe the 
flock’s escape was cut off, for while he 
climbed up one trail he was within easy rifle 
range of the other. 


) the brown ram and his following, 

however, this was evidently old. stuff. 
The leader was forewarned by nearly an 
hour of Kennedy’scoming. Bedded among 
the rocks above, his flaring horns supported 
on a bowlder at his side, the old warrior 
watched thru half closed supercilious eyes 
until the man had almost reached the up- 
permost ledge, a dizzy path that strung 
along the rocky wall like a spider’s web, 
proving that the hunter was indeed deter- 
mined. Then he rose. Some unguessed 
signal evidently passed from him to his 
followers. A minute later the eight, tails in 
air, pitched one by one over the edge of the 
sheer precipice on the northern side of the 
peak—simply vanishing. 
The mountain top at this point overhung 


and pitching valleys, ripped 


Continued from page 17 


a sheer 1,000-foot chasm. From above or 
to the side it would have looked like sui- 
cide, but the old ram had evidently long 
had this trick up his sleeve. There was a 
back stairway down that precipice, at 
least there was one for sheep or flies—a 
miraculous stairway of hair-lifting leaps, 
landing with all four feet bunched on a 
ledge four inches wide, then bounding 
downward on a 30-foot tangent to some 
outcrop no larger than a man’s head, in- 
terspersed with devious maneuverings 
around outjuts, balanced above nothing 
at an angle of 70 degrees. Furthermore, 
the band took this descent on the double 
quick, without pauses. 

So it was that Kennedy, gaining the 
summit some 20 minutes later, found it 
empty. There were the fresh tracks of the 
flock in the scattered kerchiefs of snow 
amid the rocks, among them the great im- 
prints of the old ram, larger even than 
Kennedy ever had imagined. He swore 
softly. He would have wagered anything 
that he had had them cut off; that there 
was no possible face to the cliff that any 
beast could navigate. Yet they had van- 
ished, and over the sheerest lip of the 
precipice. 

Kennedy leaned breathlessly over the 
yawning depths for moments before he 
discovered that secret way. His mind at 
first would not credit the thing, yet it must 
be so, for presently far below and to the 
right, he caught a fleeting glimpse of the 
flock skirting a knife-edged spine or saddle 
of the mountain that led northwest into 
an untellably wild region of spring peaks 
from which the Sawtooth Range had taken 
its name. 

Kennedy had never viewed the country 
from this vantage before, and he stood for 
a space spellbound. He 
looked across a jumble of 





fang-like peaks that had |» the 


the set of that breeze. In 
eat * the meantime— 
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no horizon and showed no 
possible human footing, an 


awful- region of rock: spires pg gir me 
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silence of the bare and sun-bathed peaks 
Kennedy was kept ever on the alert now, 
raking the country with his glass for any 
tell-tale smoke signs, for in such weather 
a tin-can or bottle thrown down by a 
thoughtless camper in the valleys below 
might start a conflagration. When the 
west wind belled up the crackling dry 
valleys the whole mountain seemed un- 
safe. 


ONSTANTLY Kennedy was busy 

sending messages or receiving queries 
over his telephone, whose wires were strung 
up the rocky face of his eerie. He had be- 
come the periscope, the central eye, of the 
great network of ranger stations which dot- 
ted the lower slopes of the range; an army 
of fire-fighters depended on his general- 
ship in case of peril. 

After having forestalled two brush fires 
in far distant valleys, Kennedy began to 
dream of fires. He became ridden with his 
concentrated task. He would awake sev- 
eral times during the night to scan the 
country, imagining he smelled smoke. But 
with all his trepidation he never dreamed 
of what was actually to befall. 

He awoke one morning shortly before 
dawn with the waning moon swimming in 
a sickly murk. He turned over, drew a 
long breath and began to cough. A mo- 
ment later he jerked suddenly up and 
seized his trousers. There was a waver of 
hazy smoke between him and the moon. 
Scrambling into his lookout tower he 
made out a fire far below and to the north- 
west; like a bright red worm it looked, 
slowly writhing and rolling with a side- 
wise motion in the depths of a shadowed 
valley. Kennedy wondered desperately if 
the rangers had noted it. There had been 

no wind in the night; but al- 
ways at dawn a breeze set iin. 


>) Everything would depend on 


Kennedy sprang to his 
phone and one by one roused 
every ranger for a radious of 


and tormented by Heaven y tm . 
alone knew what cataclysm Uy , oe 70 miles. Then he fell to 


when the world was young. 
From the chasm below, the 
sheep had worked up into 
this maze along the con- 
necting saddle over which no man could 
follow. He could still see them, heads low, 
shoulders humped, bucking the scrubby 
masses of lodge-pole brush that clung tothe 
peak-sides, already too far away for a safe 
shot. 

Kennedy knew that in that maze all 
trails ended where they begun. For that 
day at least, his hunting was over. From 
thenceforward his strategy must be toward 
cutting the band off from this devil’s play- 
ground. As he turned back for the perilous 
descent of the peak, however, he was in no 
wise disheartened by his failure. Rather he 
was aware of a deep-seated satisfaction in 
the undertaking. The old ram was a woith- 
ier foeman than he had believed, and his 
growing zest in the hunt would serve 
greatly to dispel the tedium of this isolate 
life he led. 

Nature, however, who has first and last 
say on all such matters, is prone to con- 
nive against, rather than for, such man- 
made plans. Kennedy’s days, which had 
been uneventful for over a year, became 
abruptly full of moment in the week that 
followed. August came in with a wave of 
unprecedented heat, so intense that all the 
forests that cloaked the mountain sides 
became tinder dry within a fortnight. At 
morning and dusk the valleys were. filled 
with a dun heat haze. Up in the vast 
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¢" pacing and awaiting the first 
Pas gray light,watching the flames 
below whose — illumination 
bathed the valleys pink for 
miles on either side. The breeze that 
finally came with the sun was from the 
west as usual, It was the best of 
the two alternatives. The fire, already 
well up the mountain side, would sweep 
straight up the northwest slopes of the 
Sawteeth. Once it reached the upper 
ridges, no power could save them, but 
with the wind to aid them, the rangers 
would be able to save the heavy forests 
below. 

Kennedy stamped and swore in his im- 
potence. His simplicity was stunned by 
this responsibility in remoteness. He 
blamed himself unutterably and was dying 
to run, yell and sweat with the unseen 
fighters far below. 

By mid-forenoon the sunlight had faded 
to a sulphury pallor; the jagged slopes of 
the mountain were bathed in a lurid light 
like the end of the world. From Kennedy's 
tower things were visible for no more 
than half a mile. He felt like the last man 
on earth, marooned, cut off by some world- 
wide catastrophe. 

Toward noon, pacing and fuming along 
the rims amid the smoke clouds that ed- 
died up the mountainside, Kennedy could 
hear afar off the dull ominous roar of the 
fire below, like far surf. The summits were 
palled under dun fumes that bit the lungs 
when he took a ( Please turn to page 54 
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O guide us in our work of en- 
couraging farmers to build 
modern, attractive, sanitary, 
economical and permanent farm 
buildiags, or improvements, we want 
more information about how our 
product helps farmers. 

To make it worth your while to 
tell us your experiences, we have set 
aside for farmers $3075 in cash. To 
make it easy for any entrant to be a 
winner, there are 243 prizes. And to 
make sure that everybody who helps 
us is rewarded, each contestant will 
receive a valuable Registered-Num- 
ber, Double-Duty Key Chain. 

Prizes will be awarded to farmers 
for letters on the subject “How 
Building with Concrete Improved 
Conditions on My Farm.” The 
judges will give extra consideration 
to letters accompanied by photo- 
graphs, specifications, and working 
drawings (even though crude) of 
the construction you write about. 

The replies which in the opinion of 
the judges will benefit large numbers 
of farmers, will be awarded the prizes. 
The judges will be guided in their 
decisions on how you answer such 
questions as: 

1. Why you undertook this con- 
struction. 

2. Why you used concrete instead of 
other materials. 

3. Howyou planned and did the work. 

Cost figures should be included, but 

all concrete work, no matter how 

commonplace, has an equal chance 

of being the subject of prize-winning 

letters. 

The. contest is open now. All 
letters must be mailed by midnight, 





HOW TO WIN 
(Rules of Contest) 


1. All letters must be on the subject 
“How pom with Concrete Improved 
Conditions 0: y Farm.” 


2. The pcs is now 
must be under construction by ¥ by by May Sts aise 
midnight pg hors aye Be Edi 

mi to test — ° 
Penuayivanie. Portland Cement Co., Allento a, 
en: 


3. All entries must be accompanied by an 
official entry blank which can be secured 
— obligation from your Lehigh 


4. Name and address of writer mut ap- 
pear at top of each page of letter. 

5. All letters, photographs, soil ti 
and working drawings to be the sooperty 
of the Lehigh Portland Cement Company. 
6. Your letter must list definitely all ma- 
terials used, and their quantities. 


7. In case of tie, each t testant 
will receive full amount a Fagg — 


8. Employees of the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Company are not eligible. 


9. 9. All prize winners will be notified by 
first 93 tg el will be published 
in the August, 1929, issue. 


10. The judges: caleney Boss, Chairman 
American Soc. of Agr’l. Eng.; R. U. Blas- 
ingame, Head of Farm Ra Dept. e 
hae State College; I. W. Dickerson, 
Agr’l. Eng. Editor, Standard Farm Papers. 
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“Lehigh Farm 
Building Contest 


1—Grand Prize, $1,500. in cash 
2—2nd Prizes, 100. each 


5—3rd Prizes, 50. each 
10—4th Prizes, 2. each 
25—5th Prizes, 10. each 
50—6th_ Prizes, 5. each 
150—7th Prizes, 2.50 each 
Total 243 Prizes,  $3,075incash 


Concrete is firmly 
tamped. The stiff mix- 
ture gives an excellent 
bond to top coats. 


= 


A thin layer of 1:3 ce- 
ment mortar (one part 
cement and three parts 
sand) is now pla 
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May 3lst, and all building must be 
under construction by that time. 

It is easy to win a prize. Your 
ideas may seem very commonplace 
to you but very important to the 
judges. We’re not looking for fine 
language or fancy writing. It’s ideas 
we want and ideas that count. 

Read the rules in the column 
headed “‘How to Win.” Then mail 
your letter, photographs and draw- 
ings. You can secure an official entry 
blank from a Lehigh dealer (we'll 
send you the name of one near you). 
He can furnish you with the Lehigh 
Farm Structograph Book or make 
other suggestions to help you win. 


Lehigh Portland Cement Company 
Allentown, Pa. Chicago, Ill. 


Offices in Principal Cities 





Striking off the con- 
crete, using the metal 
templets as guides for 
the straightedge. 


Above are typical photographs from the Lehigh Farm Book of Structographs 


A Free Book 
to help you win 


The Lehigh Farm Book of 
Structographs tells, by pic- 
tures and short descrip- 
tions, the correct and easy 
way to use concrete. It 
should help you win. Send 
the coupon for it or get it 
from your Lehigh dealer. 
It is free. 





Free 
to all contestants 


Each contestant receives a 
useful Key Chain, free. It 
has an identification tag 
that helps you get your 
keys back if lost. The tag 
bears registered numbers 
and instructions for finders 
to return to us. We send 
them to owner. 


mmm | HIGH 


FROM COAST TO COAST 


MILLS 


obligation on my part, 


. Name 


BS Lehigh Portland Cement Compan pany, 


Allentown, Pa. Gentlemen: Without 
complete details of the Farm Building 
Contest and a copy of the Lehigh waepeengragh Book. ‘ 





Address (Street or R. F. 





 Town_ 





State 
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Ls been and always will DOUBLE 
aad be the same. You ACTING 
= employ the same MAKES 


amount every time, a Sen 


and secure the same 
delightful results 
every bakeday. Try 
Calumet and find out 
what a big help it is. 
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PER BAKING 


THE WORLDS GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 


SALES 2)2 TIMES THOSE OF ANY OTHER BRAND 









Safe to End 


GRAY HAIR 


tf you employ this way—Test Free at Home 


You try it first on a single lock of your hair 
to see what it does. Thus have no fear 

of results. 

2 Then simply comb this water-like liquid 
through your hair. Clean... safe. Takes 

only 7 or 8 minutes. 

3 ray Mhosied hair and watch color gradually 

creep back. Restoration will be perfect and 





ODAY gray hair regains its 

| youthful color overnight. Faded 

streaks are ended safely. Gleaming 
brilliance instantly returns. 

It's clean and colorless as water. 
You simply comb it through the 
hair. It will not wash nor rub off. 
It’s called Mary T. Goldman’s Hair 
Color Restorer. 

Make amazing test. See for your- 
self what it willdo. Few cents’ worth 
gives complete restoration. Get full- 
size bottle from druggist. He will 
return every penny if not delighted. 

Or write for free test supp!) (give 
color of hair) to Mary T. Goldman Co. 
876-B Goldman Bidg., St. Paul. Minn. 


MARY T. GOLDMAN'S 
Hair Color Restorer 





ALL RIVER COUNTY, South Dakota, on the 
F southern slope of the Black Hills, offers excellent pas Goes adhe pt mre 
opportunities for investment in low-priced land. Crop @efor patents. = nes Ome 
records of farmers there show the possibilities of thou- | . or model for instructions 
ands of acres still awaiting development. Investigate or write for Free book, “‘How to Obtain a Patent” and 
inusual opportunities for the man with limited capital. | ‘Record of Invention” form. No charge for information 
Write today for beautifully illustratec descriptive on how to proceed, CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN, 

ider Address Val. Kuska, Colonization Agent, REGISTERED PATENT ATTORNEY, 


‘ ‘ € « b < ‘ r 
Saeere Route. 1004 Farnam St., Room 809, 64-W. Security Bank! Building, Washington, D. C. 
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breath; on the breeze rod a fine white ash. 
The last time he had gone to the phone he 
had found it useless; the wires were down. 
All connection with the world below was 
gone, and he could only surmise how things 
were progressing. 

Thru the smoke Kennedy saw from time 
to time, small animals fleeing over the 
rims—little marmots, mountain hares, 
even chipmunks from the lower forests, 
dazed and half paralyzed from their long 
climb. All of these, he saw, came up the 
side of the peak from the north and north- 
west. The dull composite roar from that 
quarter, combined with the billowing 
smoke, told Kennedy that the entire Saw- 
tooth peaks were cut off by the fire. 

Suddenly he saw something thru the 
smoke which brought him up sharp in his 
tracks, his glass to his eyes. Along the 
tortuous saddle of rock that connected 
his peak with the Sawteeth, the sheep 
flock was coming, evidently driven back 
to their old haunts by the mounting 
flames. They came on the double quick 
and it was plain to Kennedy that their 
sense of caution was all but banished by 
their inherent fear of the fire. Turning, he 
sped toward the tower for his rifle. The 
band was making for the summit from 
which he had driven them a few days 
before. 

In another 20 minutes, he knew, they 
would be ascending the north side of the 
peak by their secret stairway, and if he 
climbed from the opposite side and hid 
among the rocks, the chance for which he 
might have to wait for months wouid be 
his. In the face of the morning’s events his 
hunter’s zeal was far from uppermost, yet 
it was senseless to let the objective of a 
summer’s stalking slip thru his fingers be- 
cause of a catastrophe he was powerless 
to offset. 

Rifle in hand, Kennedy was climbing 
within two minutes by the trail he had 
ascended a week before. Hidden from 
view he made no attempt at stealth, and 
the ascent which had taken him half an 
hour before, he made in half that time. 
With his blood pounding in his ears like a 
hollow drum, he reached the last ledge 
from the top, then brought up abruptly, 
not from fatigue but from amazement. A 
clatter of stones on the mountainside had 
come to his ears, and there less than 100 
yards away, he beheld a huge shaggy 
dark form laboring up the peak by way of 
the south trail, and already close to the 
top. 

It was a young grizzly, or silver-tip, and 
with the inherent horror of fire of all his 
slow-footed kind, he was bent on putting 
the mountain summit between him and 
the holocaust below. Dim-sighted at all 
times, the bear was still unaware of Ken- 
nedy’s presence, and doubtless he was like- 
wise unaware of the nearness of the goats, 
oblivious to everything save his haste to 
get out of the danger area. 


HRU Kennedy’s mind flashed suddenly 

the possibilities now entailed. Huge 
and cumbersome as he was, the bear was 
scaling the rocks at a remarkable and busi- 
nesslike speed. Kennedy could not hope 
to beat him to the summit. With this in- 
herent enemy of their kind appearing 
before them on the rim, it would be mirac- 
ulous, indeed, if Kennedy secured a shot 
at the sheep. He might drop the grizzly 
then and there, yet the shot would be sure 
to alarm his quarry on the other side of 
the peak and make his chances eveii slim- 
mer. Therefore he withheld his fire and 
resumed his climb with all possible haste, 
deciding to leave the outcome to whatever 
whimsical fates watched over that portion 
of the wild. 

He reached the summit at last, puffing 
under the strain. Cautiously he raised 
himself to peer across the floor of the 
plateau, but for a space of moments could 
make out nothing. Smoke swirled like 
storm clouds over the crest of the peak 
hiding everything from view, and he won- 
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dered if the flock could have been fright- 
ened by the bear before his arrival, and 
already made their escape. 

A moment later the smoke curtain rolled 
away and scarce 20 yards away the flock 
dashed into sight—the ewes and lambs in 
the lead, the old ram squiring them with 
dignity in the rear. All were prancing with 
nervous mincing steps, intent on some- 
thing to the rear, and no one of the flock 
had noted him. Stealthily Kennedy slipped 
back his safety catch. What a shot! The 
old leader was moving broadside to him 
now, head turned backward, and Kenne- 
dy thrilled at the size of him. They were 
making for the southern trail, the one by 
which the bear had ascended, if indeed he 
was already on the summit. 

Automatically Kennedy braced his 
shoulder against a rock, rifle raised, and 
deliberately waited for ‘the ram to turn 
that he might draw bead on the fatal spot 
an inch or two back of the shoulder. No 
need of haste, tho his pulses leapt under 
the strain. The flock was still oblivious of 
his presence, their marvelous sense of 
at having been put to naught by the 
smoke. One beautiful easy shot such as 
he had never dreamed would come his way, 
and that marvelous organism would fall in 
a twitching heap and the longed-for 
trophy would be his. Kennedy’s very cer- 
tainty in the outcome was all that saved 
the patriarch in that moment. 


HE rifle-sight settled on the old ram’s 

heart, the man’s fingers already crooked 
for the tiny squeeze that would send the 
high-powered bullet home, when to his 
amazement the whole-flock pivoted about 
and came bounding straight toward him. 
Had they fled away he would have fired 
on the instant; it was this element of the 
unexpected that held him staring in im- 
potence. They saw him in that instant; 
stopped stiff-legged and petrified for the 





space of a second so close that Kennedy | 
could see the white-rimmed terror in their | 
wild staring eyes and hear the sharp snoof 


of their expelled breath, then whirled 
away at a tangent over the rough uneven 
rocks, their panic redoubled at the sudden 
appearance of their greatest of all enemies, 
man. 

Straight for the secret stairway down 
the north side of the peak they plunged, 
back toward the smoke and mounting 
flames, evidently the least of three ter- 
rors. Kennedy in the next moment 
made out the third, as an eddy of wind 
swept the plateau momentarily clear of 
smoke—the shaggy form of the young 
grizzly just risen on his hind quarters. 





His head and shoulders rising above the | 


bowlders among which he stood, the bear 
was following the flight of the sheep, his 
red mouth sagging open in a horrible slav- 


ering fashion, lips spread back, long teeth | 


glistening white. All that had transpired 
was now an open page to Kennedy. The 
bear, reaching the crest before him, had 
gone lumbering about the plateau seeking 
a way down the opposite side, and thus 
had run into the sheep amid the smoke. 
Enraged at sight of them, he had been 
driving them here and there across the 
summit, when Kennedy appeared, block- 
ing the one safe escape. 

With a low bellowing sound the grizzly 
rose on his hind quarters and went wallow- 
ing forward in the wake of the sheep, like 
some great hairy giant of a man. The 
sight was appalling at such close quarters, 
for nothing in all nature presented such an 
impression of savagery and indomitable 
fury as an enraged grizzly. Kennedy, with 
a prickling feeling running up his spine, 
still stared, his mfle forgotten. For the 
abrupt movement of the old ram now held 
him suddenly fascinated. 

The patriarch had faced about and with 
head held low in fighting pose was await- 
ing the oncoming bear. Kennedy saw his 
intent. He was making his stand for battle 
against a creature nearly four times his 
size, covering the retreat of the lambs and 
ewes down the northern side of the peak, 
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| ings get to the bottom of 
this Delco-Light farm ' 
—_ story. Let’s have facts 
rom farmers themselves 
...to prove that Delco-Light 
costs you nothing ...to prove 
that you spend more without 
it than you would with it. 


Saves $876 a year on 
milking labor cost 


W. E. Miller of Kentucky, says, 
“Milking labor cost is cut in 
half... saving 8 hours a day at 
30 cents an hour... cConserva- 
tively, $876 a year gained by 
Delco-Light.” Think of that! Eleven years ago, E. S. Helms bought Doleo-L ight. 


* 4 He says, “Delco-Light is a great time saver . 
Take winter egg production. protection my re bazard. I know an olectric 


Mrs. Gibson says, “Delco-Light nt 1s almost indsspensable. 

earns at least $3.00 a day by 

increasing egg production when total loss.”” Even one barn burned 
prices are highest.” Mr. Sanders down would cost ’way more than 
writes: ““Delco-Light is worth thou- Delco-Light. 

sands of dollars to us in the hatchery 














business alone.” Economical and Dependable 
Imacvine these savines Delco-Light costs but little. And it’s 

& & dependable always. “I’ve never been 

on your own farm without lights since I’ve had Delco- 


On hog raising, V. J. Ruppert says, Light,” writes Mrs. | Strode. And 

“During farrowing season, Delco- Fred Duensing, says, “Not a second 

Light has saved many little pigs.” Without lights... in 11 years.” 

That means more money in the bank. These are but a few of the many 
And Delco-Light reducesfirehazard ways that Delco-Light is earning 

by making possiblewaterunderpres- millions of dollars for thousands 

sure about the farm. According to of farmers every year. Read the 








Mr. Offutt, “‘A fire in the country isa __ list of things it does. Think what ' 
: it would mean on 
f " 
What Delco-Light kbd Meter 
does on the farm Pays for itself 
Saves the wages of 





Delco-Light saves so 
much and it’s so wd 
to buy on G. M.A. ¢ 
terms that it pays for 
ttself as you pay for it. 


extra hands 


Operates labor-sav- 
ing machinery. 


Doubles winter egg 


production. 
: Have Delco-Light at 
a med peel once. Call your local 


Delco-Light dealer 
now. Arrange for a 


Runs water pumps. 
Operates household demonstration. Mean- 
while, read the com- 


electrical appli- a 
ances. The big, new POWER Plant plete Delco-Light 
story. Mail the coupon 








Doesaway withlamps today. Del 
y. elco-Light 
and lanterns. Use this 1500-watt Combination Company, Subsidiary 1 
Makes the farm a bet- Poteet maior Se bigger power and of General euupese 1) 
ter place to live. light jobs. The 4-cylinder, valve-in- Corporation, Dept. 








bead motordevelops3 bh. p. atthepulley. D-121, Dayton, Ohio. 


More than 325,000 Satisfied Users 


DELCO-LIGHT 


DEPENDABLE ELECTRIC POWER AND LIGHT 
Also Manufacturers of Ty Electric Water Systems 
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| DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, 
I Dept.D-121 Dayton, Ohio. | 
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I = 
I {} D-L Electric Water Systems. | 
(] Delco-Light Batteries. I 
Wie, G Bete cen; % callie ' ia >. JR een abe ee tas ehseebedeaens / 
Delco-Light a great convenience.” It | R. F. D....... ae a NR Se a EE a i 
lights two residences, out-buildings, | { 
barnyard ... operates electrical appii- te SS. ccc ct Rag ge ae ne Ba ee ; 
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JANET GAYNOR 
and 
MADGE BELLAMY 
Stars in Fox Films 


‘mi Fifth Avenue 
y We Thru the Pages of the 
“ HAMILTON CATALOG 


HERE are hundreds of the very newest 
b brere photographed on living models. 
Featuring Parisimports and original Fifth 
Ave. modes as well as photographs of 
prominent Screen Stars actually wearing 
Hamilton Clothes.qAll-Wool coats as low 
as $7.95 —All Silk dresses as low as $5.95 
—in fact everything in ready-to-wear for 
the entire family. You buy direct from 
the manufacturer at practically wholesale 
prices—and save from $5 to $10! No 
matter how low the price, Hamilton’s high 
standard of quality is never reduced! 


We Guarantee Hamilton Prices 
to be the Lowest in America! 


If, before Juue 1st, you can buy the same mer- 


chandise for less we will refund the difference! 


SEND TO-DAY For Your Free 
Copy of the New HAMILTON 
Catalog! ieee 

NUL STYLES, jr 

a Sumer 1929 
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HAMILION| 
GARMENT COMPANY 


Dept..82, 114-116 Fifth Ave., New York 


Please send me FREE your new Spring Catalog! 
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| having chosen to face the mounting flames 


rather than these pitiless foes on the sum- 
mit. If he felt any qualms in the situation 
he gave no sign. 

Any other creature of his size might well 
have breathed ‘‘Kismet”’ at such a mo- 
ment and given in, but that look in the 
patriarch’s implacable eyes had not been 
put there for nothing. Giving in was left 
out when the mountain ram was planned, 
and his grim heart would have broken 
sooner. Kennedy saw that a bit of drama 
was about to be staged on this smoke- 
curtained platform between heaven and 
earth, the like of which few if any men 
had ever witnessed. 

Not the least remarkable thing about 
the tableau was the utter trust and confi- 
dence in their leader evinced by the flock. 
In the moments that followed Kennedy 
saw something of the utter grimness and 
cruelty which constitutes flock-law—the 
strictest of all the laws of the wild. For 
that is the rule of mountain sheep—a rule 
which demands at all times an absolute 
and unquestioning obedience to their 
leader, in return for which the leading 
ram must at any and all times be ready to 
cover the retreat of the flock or turn back 
to assist a wounded follower, no matter 
what the danger that threatens. 


;IFTEEN feet from the big ram the 
bear had risen to his full height, one 
great paw held high as his head to deliver 
a killing blow. But that final rush was not 
achieved, for just as he was about to hurl 
himself forward something not unlike the 
blow of a pile-driver struck him square in 
the midriff flinging him backward and 
almost rolling him over. The old ram had 
waited just so long and no longer on the 
defensive, then sprang from complete rest 
to thunderbolt action all in a second. The 
effect was as astonishing to the watching 
man as the superb courage that launched 


the attack. The breath belched out of the | 
unt | 
and the mighty swipe of his armored paw | 


bear’s lungs with a loud whooshing 


fell two feet wide of its mark. 


Kennedy emitted a smothered yell of | 
exultance at the daring of the thing, then | 


so quick that he could scarce define what 
had happened, the ram pivoted about on 
hind feet, danced away a few paces and re- 
newed the attack, all before the bear could 
recover his wits or his balance. The sec- 
ond impact actually sent the monster 
rns on its side, and like a catapult 
the ram went clean over him, spurning him 


| with his sharp hoofs. At that Kennedy 


went to his feet with a whoop of delight. 

“Go to it, you old son of a gun! Give 
him fits!’ he yelled, all his sporting in- 
stincts risen in ascendancy over the hunter 
who had climbed the peak intent on bag- 


| ging a trophy. 


The patriarch’s charge had looked like 
suicide to him at first; the old ram had not 
a ghost of a show against the grizzly from 
Kennedy’s viewpoint, and yet he had de- 
liberately precipitated the battle—pitted 
himself as a sacrifice for the sake of the 
flock. 

Such courageous intervention would 
have covered the getaway of the entire 
band under any ordinary circumstances, 
and the old ram would now have been free 
to follow them. But in this, the greatest 
battle of his career, the leader found even 
the element of the unforeseen arrayed 
against him. It came thru the sudden 


shifting of the smoke clouds due to an eddy | 


in the wind. All at onee the peak top was 
again shrouded in swirling acrid veils, and 
the result was that the secret stairway 
down which the flock had begun to precipi- 
tate itself was totally obscured for a space. 

Two of the sheep had already dropped 
over the brink in those brief moments of 
the battle. The third, a young ewe, was 
on the point of launching herself over the 
edge when the smoke cut off the narrow 
ledge below. With distraught bleatings 


she drew back from the brink, her terror 
imparting itself to her companions. Ken- 
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It is always safe to give a Bayer tablet; 


there is not the slightest harm in genu- 
ine Aspirin. The doctor can assure you 
that it has no ilk effects on the heart. 
And you probably know from experi- 
ence that Bayer Aspirin does banish all 
sorts of pain in short order. Instant 
relief for headaches; neuralgia, neuritis. 
Rheumatism, too. Nothing like it for 
breaking up a cold. At all druggists, 
with proven directions enclosed. 





Aspirin is the trade mark of Bayer Manufacture 
of Monoaceticacidester of Salicvlicacid 
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nedy caught a glimpse of the four milling | 


about in panic on the lip of the ledge, | 


blind with fright, just before the smoke | 
closed about him. The ram likewise saw, 


and the glare of wrath in his yellow eyes | 


turned to something like desperation. Su- 
perb as had been the battle he had put up, 
now all was to do over again; the flock 
must be protected to his last breath. 
Stilla bit dazed, but with his little eyes 
glowing red with a slow contained ven- 
geance, the bear had scrambled to 
feet. Once more he advanced, this time 
wary and inexorable, his swinging fore- 
paws ready to parry on the instant like a 
skilled boxer. With a sudden bellowing 
rush he was among the sheep huddled by 
the brink, and thru the smoke Kennedy 


his | 


saw one of his great paws catch an old | 


ewe fairly on the shoulder as she doubled 
desperately to pass him. The impact sent 
her mangled and bleeding carcass clean 
out over the lip of the precipice to go pitch- 
ing and bucking downward like a grain 

sack to the jagged spines of the Sawteeth 
far below. 

One second later the head of the old 
ram again crashed into the bear’s side 
with the force of a falling bowlder. But 
the grizzly was not to be taken off his 
guard again by such tactics. The instant 
swing of his other paw caught the patri- 
arch a smashing blow on the flank, the 
sheer weight of it crushing him back on his 
haunches and plowing deep furrows thru 
the thick brown mantle of his wool. 
Quickly the bear pressed his advantage 
with another killing blow that would have 
broken the ram’s back had it landed 
squarely. As it was, it lifted him nearly a 
foot off the ground, landing him in a heap 
three feet from the lip of the rim. 

But only for an instant. As if jerked up 
by invisible springs, the old warrior was 
up and charging again with a bawl of un- 
adulterated rage, so swiftly that there 
seemed hardly a pause between his alight- 
ing and the renewed attack. It was a mag- 





nificent exhibition of unbeatable fighting | 


spirit, that asks no quarter nor knows the 
meaning of defeat. Even the grizzly was 
amazed at such pugnacity. Kennedy was 
too enthralled to even yell. But the bear 
had by now worked himself up into a 
mindless killing frenzy. Nothing could 
stop him from ultimately annihilating the 
entire band and turning the summit into 
a shambles, and Kennedy, blocking the 
safe southern escape, was directly respon- 
sible for it. 


S the silver-tip once more charged in 
among the band, Kennedy’s rifle went 
to his shoulder for a deliberate shot, and it 
was the bear, not the ram, that was the 
target. All his instincts of fair play rose 
up and demanded it. The double flash and 
twin report of the heavy Express rifle sent 
echoes rolling along the peaks which piled 
up in overlapping waves of sound until the 
very base of the mountain seemed jarred. 
The grizzly sprawled forward, a huge 
shapeless mass of fur with a ball thru the 
base of his brain. 

The five remaining sheep had swung 
about stiff-legged, frozen with fear, to face 
the hunter. With the single-pointed 
brains of all wild things they had all but 
forgotten his presence during the heat of 
the conflict. The old ram, noble at that 
moment, stood out in front of the ewes, 
like a bulky mass of superb sculpture in 
yellowish bronze, motionless. His recent 
antagonist was gone, mysteriously wiped 
in an instant from the stage of events. But 
there remained this most merciless of all 
foes, against whom neither truce nor de- 
fense was possible. What with the impal- 
pable smoke clouds and the sheer drop be- 
hind him, the ram realized probably for 
the first time in his implacable life the 
fact that he was impotent. Well he knew 
the man stood for death itself, yet he 
faced Kennedy sstoically, undaunted. 


There was no fear in all his fiber. 
Continued on page 58 


It was too much like murder. | 
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IT’S ALL TRUE 


—when you have the right radio 


ADIO does bring the city 


It does mean more to farm families 


me ~ 
up close. 


than to anyone else. 

BUT you've got to have a good radio. 
Radio that reaches out. Radio that sounds 
natural. Radio that’s always ready when 
you are. The best evidence that Atwater 
Kent Radio is good radio—that it really 
does the job as everybody wants it done 
—is the fact that it is and has been for a 
long time the best seller in both the city 
and the country. After listening, after 
comparing prices, most people want it— 
because they find it’s the kind they want. 

From a lamp-socket or 
from batteries 
Some homes have electricity, some 


haven't. Either way, you get fine Atwater 
Kent performance and proved depend. 





Model 40 (Electric), $77. For 110-120 


volt, 50-60 cycle alternating current. Requires 6 A.C, 


tubes and 1 rectifying tube, $77 (without tubes). 
Model 41 D. C. set, $87 (without tubes). 
On the air—every Sunday night 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO., . 





Prices slightly higher 
west of the Rockies 


Atwater Kent Radio Hour- 


4. Atwater Kent, President, 4716 Wissahickon Avenue, 


have 


ability. If you do not happen to 
power from a central station, you can en- 
joy the broadcasting with the improved, 
powerful 1929: Atwater Kent battery set. 
The main thing is: Don’t wait. The air 
is full of wonderful programs—today— 
tonight—and they’re meant for you. Get 
what’s coming to you——as more than 
2,000,000 other fam- 
ilies do—with an 
Atwater Kent. 


Model 56. The new all-in- 
one set that fits so beauti- 
fully anywhere. Futt-vi- 
sion Dial. For 110-120 volt, 
50-60 cycle alternating cur- 
rent. Requires6 A.C. 
and 1 rectifying tube. 
Without tubes, $97. 


tubes 








$49— 


cabinets. Panels satin-finished in gold. Futt-vis1on Dial, 
£ 


Battery Sets. $68. sotia mahogany 


Model 48, $49; Prices 


do not include tubes or batteries. 


Model 49, extra-powerful, $68. 


listen in! 


Philadelphia,Pa, 
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Do-ers of Dirty Dishes 


wir woman among us has not 
surveyed a stack of soiled cups and 
plates and silver and pots and skillets 
and pans, and wished that she had been 
born a cocoanut-and-banana-eating can- 
nibaless, or that she possessed one of 
those magic dishwashers which whisk 
the dirty dishes into and out of the 
gleaming suds and into the rinse, with- 
out the aid of the housekeeper’s fair 
white hands? 

Even in country kitchens, where 
saving devices have not found their way 
so rapidly as in town houses, the pat- 
ented dishwasher is coming into use. 
Only an old-time homemaker, who for 
many a year has perspired over a range, 
a harvest-time meal, and a sea of dirty 
dishes, can say what that magic washer 
means to womankind! There are still 
among us some who must sing their 
morning song over a dish-pan; and 
whether it is to be a dashing ditty or a 
dirge rests pretty much with the method 
and imagination of the dish washer her- 
self. 

Among the beatitudes, let us write: 
Blessed are the clean housekeepers, for 
they shall inherit a happy and healthful 
home. I often think that many a hard- 
working housewife will shine in heaven 
beneath a crown of gleaming soap bub- 
bles. And there are some who will be 
happiest if they are handed a mop-pail 
and scrubbing brush, and asked to clean 
up the heavenly back stairs or shine up 
a few stars, I think. 

I want my soapsuds and my handy 
brushes while I’m on this earth—and I 
want them handy! I’ve discovered a 
few kitchen aids that make kitchen 
cleaning a little more heavenly a job, 
too. 

First to consider, when tuning up for 
the morning dish-pan ditty, is the color 
of your pan. The battered gray one in 
which I formerly drowned my sorrows 
and the breakfast dishes has been re- 
placed by a gay geranium-red pan that 
beckons me with a rosy smile. Color can 
almost cure a dish-pan dyspeptic. 


OT water isa means for keeping dish 
washers happy, too. It is always 
the best because it is one of the well- 
known and common agents of disin- 
fection. The water cannot be sudsy 
unless the soap is given a hot-water 
chance. Cleanliness experts tell us that 
the soap we use has much to do with 
the hindrance and death of bacteria. 
Thru its action on grease and other food 
particles it removes them mechanically. 
To be an effective germicide, soap must 
be in actual contact with the bacteria for 
a sufficient length of time. A concentra- 
tion of 0.5 percent soap per dish-pan is 
a safe minimum. 

After the dishes have been cleansed 
thoroly by means of dish mop or brush, 
and all curves and corners penetrated, 
it is time for the hot shower. Clear hot 
water should be used, and most gener- 
ously. 

If the dishes can be drained dry, well 
and good. In fact it is better to allow 
them to drain and dry themselves, rather 
than dry them on a towel that is not 
spotlessly clean. An otherwise efficient 
dishwashing method may be spoiled by 
using a bacteria-laden towel, hanging 
damp in a warm, moist atmosphere be- 
tween one drying of dishes and another. 
Drain pipes that can stop up can ruin 


many a kitchen-keeper’s disposition. I’ve 
found that common baking soda and 
vinegar are a most efficient way of reme- 
dying the evil. Pour the soda over the 
drain, then the vinegar. The efferves- 
scence of the two cuts the grease and 
quickly cleans the pipe. 

A successful remedy for curing the 
pots and pan shudders is found in pos- 
sessing rounded brushes which have 
stiff rustless copper bristles which go 
around the bottom curve of a sticky or 
greasy pan and do the dirty job in a 
jiffy. One which I have a great liking for 
is excellent for cleaning waffle irons, 
which are always a problem. 

There are some colorful magic cloths 
that clean and polish without the appli- 
cation of a powder or liquid cleansing 
agent, They will clean silver and jewelry, 
brass and copper, nickel, pewter, and 
aluminum. They come in red, green, 





and yellow, a different color for a differ- 
ent metal. They can be applied gently, 
and they certainly ease up the polishing. 

Some folks prefer soap flakes or soap 
powder, and some like plain soap for 
their dish water. For the latter, a soap 
shaker that will hold a full-sized cake of 
soap, saves much grubbing about for 
that slippery article. A whisk thru the 
water and a little mountain of soap bub- 
bles arise. 

Most of all, as helpers at the daily 
dish-doing, I find, are the thoughts you 
think and the songs you sing as you 
wield dish cloth and tea towel. Sisters 
of the Ancient and Honorable Order of 
Dish-pan Devotees, let us join in a care- 
chasing carol!—J. C. P., Kansas 


The Right Kind of Diet 


Continued from page 26 


energy, and since the starches and sugars 
are the foods that supply energy most 
quickly, it is these foods that are craved. 
But a diet high in starchy foods such as 
bread, potatoes, cereals of the refined 
types, cornbread, wheat-cakes and the 
like, is lacking in the minerals and 
vitamins that are necessary for the 
good health of the child. The break- 
fast, especially, is likely to be faulty in 
this respect. So serve a fruit for break- 
fast and follow it with a* whole grain 
cereal. 

On the farm, during most of the year, 
vegetables will be plentiful. It is the 
protein foods that are apt to be neg- 
lected. Milk, as stated before, is a good 
food for supplying proteins, but as the 
child gets older, he needs other protein 
foods. He should have eggs once a day, 
and meat once a day. Beans and peas 
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supply proteins of value, but they must 
be combined with cereal proteins in 
order to supply all the protein-building 
stones for building up tissues. 

A well-balanced diet makes a well- 
balanced body. So give your child an 
abundance of milk, cereals, fruits and 
vegetables. Give him meat and eggs 
regularly and teach him to drink plenty 
of water. Whether in the country or city 
these factors are of equal importance. 
The farm child may need more food, 
because of the extra physical work that 
he does. But by offering those foods 
that make the diet balanced, and allow- 
ing the child to eat as much as he de- 
sires of each, the child will have a diet 
which makes for health. 


I WONDER 
When we two chance upon the street 
To meet, you look down at your feet. 
I raise my head and never turn 
And wonder if your cheeks, too, burn. 


A dreary year this strange ado 

Has been kept up, and on to two. 

But many a night I’ve dreamed that we 
Are still the pals we used to be. 


And when I wake, I like to feel 

Clear down the day that dreams are real. 

I wonder sometimes if you too 

Have ever wished this dream were true! 
—Abbie L. Ronne 


Above Timberline 


Continued from page 57 


_ Deliberately the ranger trained his fore- 
sight on the vital spot just back of the 
shoulder. Idiotic, he told himself, to get 
sentimental just because he had witnessed 
the ram’s game fight, But eyeing the ani- 
mal .thus along his riflebarrel, he hesi- 
tated. In him rose a disgust for what he 
was about to do, that could not be shaken 
off. With those yellow unflinching eyes 
fastened squarely upon him he could not 
for the life of him pull the trigger, and 
finally with a grow] of vexation he lowered 
the barrel. 

“Too darn much like a butcher’s job,” 
he muttered, “seein’ you ain’t even got a 
running’ chance.” 

For when all is said and done, it is 
always the joy of the hunt, more than the 
killing which follows, that holds the fasci- 
nation. No true sportsman ever delights 
in bagging a hopelessly cornered creature. 

As the two stood facing, Kennedy’s keen 
eye had noted something which in part 
had influenced his decision. The grizzled 
hair about the leader’s head and shoulders 
told the man that his quarry was indeed 
aged—a patriarch—older than the oldest 
ram he had yet seen. Soon—within three 
years at most, he judged, those tough 
muscles would lose their resilient strength 
and he would be superseded by some 
younger ram and go apart, as was the cus- 
tom of his kind, to await death. But those 
magnificent horns would be none the 
worse; they might even keep on growing, 
and sooner or later, Kennedy knew, he 
could find them, even if he waited till the 
old warrior was winter-killed among the 
peaks. 

Thus Kennedy expiained his failure to 
bag the most highly prized animal he had 
ever stalked, as he turned to descend the 
peak. 
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THE MOST POWER, THE LOW- 

EST COST, THE LONGEST LIFE— 

these three essentials of farm tractor 

service have made the Powerful Hart- 

Parrs the sensation of the power farming 

world. The exclusive Hart-Parr force-feed, 

fresh-oil lubrication system, and the exclu- 

sive Hart-Parr shunt system of burning low- 

grade fuels has made tremendous power at low 

cost possible for the life of the tractor. That 
Hart-Parr tractors are cutting crop production 
costs is attested to from every quarter. Reuben F. 
Anderson, Chief Farmer of the North Dakota State 
Prison Farm, Bismarck, N.D., proffers the following 
convincing proof of the low cost of Hart-Parr power: 


“On April 28, 1928, we made a fuel economy and speed test on 

the Hart-Parr 18-36 owned here at the North Dakota State Prison 

Farm. Tank was filled with distillate, pump with oil, radiator 

with water. Plowing was started at 10:40 a.m. with a four-14-in. bot- 

tom plow and a two-14-in. bottom plow, (6-14-inch plows) hitched 

tandem. Plows were set at 5%4 inches and were never used at less than 

5% inches during the entire test. Made one stop from 1:10 to 1:20 p.m. 

to add 8 quarts of water to the radiator. Shut off the engine at 3:50 

p-m. and checked on fuel, oil and water. 25 gallons of distillate, 3 
quarts of oil and 4 quarts of water were needed to fill the tractor. 


Land was measured from where plows 25 gallons distillate at.097 . .. . 
entered to where they left the ground. 3 quarts oil at .72 per gallon 

Cost of Fuel and Oil 

Length of land plowed . . . 148.96 rods $2.965 + 15.67 = .189 


i ] te es d 
ee re Fuel and oil cost was but 18.9 cents per 
Total acres plowed in5 hours . . 15.67 acre.”’ 








A new feature you will appreciate 
. - 1 ‘] HART-PARR COMPANY 
is a third speed of 4% miles per Charles City, Iowa, Dept. BI 
hour in Hart-Parr 12-24 and 18-36 Please send me, free. your booklet 
- m “Profits Thru Power.” 
tractors which speeds up hauling and 
field work. 


Ask the nearest Hart-Parr dealer for a demon- 


stration and be sure to send coupon today for 


the free booklet “Profits Thru Power.” 


HART-PARR COMPANY “ow” 


FOUNDERS OF THE TRACTOR INDUSTRY 
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In the Spirit of Yesterday 


Continued from page 22 


Love Apple Bisque 
2 cupfuls of canned toma- 1 teaspoonful of sugar 
toes 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
2 slices of onion 


ter 
2 cloves 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 


2 peppercorns 4 teaspoonful of salt 
Bit of bay leaf Pinch of soda 
2 cupfuls of milk, scalded 


Simmer tomatoes, onion, spices, and 
sugar 20 minutes. Strain and add soda. 
Melt butter,add flour and salt, and stir 
to smooth paste. Add milk gradually 
and cook until slightly thickened. Add 
hot tomato juice. Serve immediately. 
cach serving may be topped with 1 tea- 
spoonful of whipped cream, if desired. 

‘l'o make Hearts of Toast, cut bread 
in very thin slices, then cut with heart- 
shaped cooky cutter, spread with soft- 
ened butter, and toast in hot oven until 
delicately browned. 

Love Birds 


2 thin veal cutlets (2 pounds) 

1 cupful of soft bread crumbs 

4% teaspoonful of celery seed 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 

\% teaspoonful of pepper 

1 tablespoonful of onion, finely chopped 
Hot stock or melted butter 


Cut veal in strips 3 inches long and 
2 inches wide. Put trimmings from veal 
thru food chopper and mix with bread 
crumbs and seasonings. Moisten with 
hot stock or melted butter. Spread each 
veal strip with mixture, roll, and fasten 
with toothpicks to resemble wings and 
legs of birds. Dredge with flour and 
brown in frying-pan. Add 1 cupful of 
cream or stock, cover, and braise about 
40 minutes, or until tender. Remove 
birds and make a brown sauce to serve 
with birds. 


Queen of Hearts Potatoes 
2 egg yolks, well beaten 
1 quart of seasoned mashed potatoes 
“2 egg whites, stiffly beaten 


Add. egg yolks to mashed potatoes and 
beat until light and fluffy. Drop from 
tablespoon on greased baking sheet, top 
with egg whites, sprinkle with paprika 


and top with tiny pimento heart. Bake ° 


in hot oven—400 degrees I’.—until deli- 
cately browned. 
- Saint Valentine Buns 
(Traditional for Valentine’s Day) 
1 cupful of sugar 2 teaspoonfuls of salt 
34 cupful of shortening 4 cupfuls of light bread 
2 eggs, well beaten sponge 
\% cupful of raisins or currants, floured 


Combine all ingredients. with bread 
sponge and mix well. Cover and let rise 
in warm place until double in bulk. 
Knead down and let rise again until 
double in bulk. Cut with sharp knife 


into small pieces and shape into balls . 


about 1% inch in diameter. Let rise until 
light. Bake in hot oven—400 degrees F. 
—about 20 minutes. When removed 
from oven, brush them immediately 
with a glaze made by moistening sugar 
with water. Or, ice with thin confec- 
tioners’ icing. 
Flaming Heart Salad 

Shave cabbage very fine, crisp in ice 
water, drain thoroly, and marinate with 
well-seasoned French dressing. Pile 
lightly in lettuce cups on salad plates. 
Arrange tiny hearts cut from marinated 
beet slices over cabbage. Place a tea- 
spoonful of cream mayonnaise com- 
bined with a small amount of grated 
cheese at one side. 

Cupid's Darts 


% cupful of butter 5 teaspoonfuls of baking 
2 cupfuls of sugar powder 


3 cupfuls of sifted cake 1 cupful of milk 
our , 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
4 egg whites, stiffly beaten 





Cream butter thoroly, add sugar 
gradually, and cream yintil light and 
fluffy. Sift flour with baking powder 
three times. Add to creamed mixture 
alternately with milk, a small amount at 
a time, beating well after each addition. 
Add vanilla; fold in egg whites. Bake in 
sheet pan, in moderate oven—375 de- 
grees F’. to 400 degrees F.—30 to 45 min- 
utes. Let stand in pan 3 minutes, then 
cut with heart-shaped cooky cutter be- 
fore removal from pan. Frost with white 
boiled frosting. Cut thin arrows from 
strips of angelica and stick into frosting 
to simulate a pierced heart. 

An old-fashioned supper reminiscent 
of the Pioneer Sixties would be a novel 
and charming manner in which to cele- 
brate Abraham Lincoln’s birthday. Why 
not invite your friends: to a costume 
party of those “dear, dead days’’? 





Can’t you see your guests already? 
Friends in unfamiliar frills and bustles— 
modern figures in the quaint old gowns 
of yesterday. What a, merry group 
it is! 

The dining-table should of course be 
in keeping with the spirit of that period. 
And what a delightful setting it is for 
your guests! Nothing for illumination 
but the soft mellow glow of candlelight 
from lighted tapers placed in the center 
and at both ends of the table. By all 
means use a red fringed tablecloth and 
napkins. Let the centerpiece be an old- 
fashioned bouquet arranged artistically 
ina shallow glass bowl. Pin a tiny nose- 
gay on the napkin at each plate. 

A caster, the old-fashioned receptacle 
for vinegar, salt, and pepper, would lend 
an interesting touch to the table. If you 
are so fortunate as to have among your 
family possessions a set of blue willow 
china, it would add charm and dignity 
to the service. A few pieces of lovely 
dull-gleaming pewter would enhance the 
table as nothing else. The recent revival 
of interest in pewter makes it easier to 
obtain than formerly when it was almost 
exclusively a matter of heirlooms or 
museum collections. 

To further create the true atmosphere 
of the Pioneer Sixties have your guests 
march into the dining-room to the gay 
strains of “Oh, Susanna.” Everyone 
will enjoy singing the old familiar songs 
at the close of the meal, while still seated 
around the table. 

The following menu might be used for 
a supper of the Pioneer Sixties: 





Wild Turkey Fricassee 
Roast Potatoes 
Golden Succotash 
Soda Biscuits Johnny Cake 
Crabapple Jelly 
Old-fashioned Cream Cake 


Coffee 
Wild Turkey Fricassee 


1 chicken, cut in pieces for serving 

1 onion, finely cut 

1 green pepper, finely chopped 

14 pimento, finely cut 

2 stalks of celery, finely cut 

14 hs vd Sp peo tomatoes 
tablespoonful of parsley, cho 

Bit of bay leaf , “ aon 

YY teaspoonful of thyme 

2 teaspoonfuls of salt 

1 teaspoonful of paprika 

Y teaspoonful of pepper 


Brown chicken in hot fat in heavy 
kettle or iron'frying-pan. Remove; add 
onion, pepper, and celery, and stir until 
onion is slightly yellow. Add remaining 
ingredients and chicken, and pour ong 
small amount of water (not enough to 
cover). Simmer from 2 to 3 hours, or 
until tender. Arrange on serving platter 
with drumsticks crossed at one end, 
wings at opposite end, and breast and 
second joints in middle. Surround with 
chicken gravy. 

Old-Fashioned Cream Cake 
1% eupful of butter 3 teaspoonfuls of baking 
24 cupful of sugar powder 
2 eggs, well beaten Y{ teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of sifted cake 24 cupful of milk 
flour 1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

Cream butter, add sugar gradually, 
and cream until light and fluffy. Add 
eggs and beat thoroly. Sift flour with 
baking powder and salt 3 times. Add to 
creamed mixture, alternately with milk, 
a small amount at a time, beating well 
after each addition. Add vanilla. Bake 
in 4 layer pans in moderate oven—375 
degrees F. When cool spread sweetened 
whipped cream between layers and on 
top. Cut in wedges and place on grand- 
mother’s tall-stemmed glass cake plate 
for serving. 

February twenty-second brings an- 
other memorable birthday and with it 
unlimited possibilities in entertainment. 
You may want to observe this national 
holiday with a community party at the 
school or community hall. : 

If the supper is to be served cafeteria 
fashion, an unusually nice arrangement 
is to set two tables, duplicates of one an- 
other, and place them at different ends 
of the room. This not only saves the 
usual congestion around the table but 
also speeds up the service. Place the 
hot dishes and beverages at opposite 
ends of each table. Flower holders con- 
taining small American flags may 
grouped in the center of each table to 
add the patriotic touch. ss, |. 

Dishes appropriate for W ashington 8 
birthday are those typical of o Vir- 
ginia and of the colonial period. ; 

Lincoln’s birthday . . . Saint Li a 
tine’s day .. . the anniversary of W ‘his 
ington’s birth . . . each one rich -a 
toric associations and important ee 
march of red-letter days. These ed 
in the shortest month of the year: tly 
so the last days of February slip que pe 
off the calendar, but memories bem le 
of hospitality that shed a comfo 
glow on patriot and saint alike. 


Cole Slaw 
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New ‘Kugs made in any colo 





From Your Old Rugs & Clothing 





30 New Oriental, Two-toned, Modernistic, Hooked and Oval patterns to choose 
from—taupes, new grey blues, grey greens, moles, tans, browns, mulberrys, old rose, dark 
taupes, persian gold —all the newest colors. All rugs woven seamless and reversible— 
same soft luxurious nap on both sides, All patterns woven through on both sides. 
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ICTURE these lovely, up-to-date rugs in your own home. 

Nothing to equal them has ever before been made by any- 
one from old materials. They are the sensation of the year, with 
Patented features other manufacturers would give a lot to secure. 


Over a million women, from all over the United States, have 
already taken advantage of this Money Saving Invitation. Let 
us show you how you, too, can beautify your home with these 
colorful, new rugs at Ha/f the price you had expected to pay. Ry 
Simply mail us a postcard or the coupon below with your name 
and address, and we will send you our Free book in beautiful 
colors, “Home Decorating —Inexpensively,” and full information. 


This book describes how your old carpets, rugs and clothing 
are shredded until all fibres are entirely separated. These fibres 
are then scoured, steamed, carded, combed out and bleached into & 
soft, downy wool that looks just like wool right off the sheep’s 
back. This wool is spun into rug yarn (double twisted for extra 
durability), wound into skeins, expertly dyed, and woven on our 
power looms into mew reversible, seamless Olson Duo-Velvety 
Rugs (any size) that have the rich, closely woven appearance 
o store rugs costing twice our price. 


TRIAL OFFER — Satisfaction Guaranteed 


We a to satisfy you. You don’t risk a penny. If youdo not think Olson 
ugs the biggest value you ever received, return them within a week at our 
“pense and we will Pay You for your materials. “OUR 55TH YEAR.” 


a “sand TRANSPORTATION charges from all states, as explained in 
atalogue. Every order completed in ONE WEEK. 


OLSON RUG CO. 22 SrRen te 


BRANCHES:—NEW YORK and SAN FRANCISCO 


Tells How We Cut 
Rug Prices in Half 
Shows all rugs in actual colors. 


Many helpful money-saving sug- 
gestions. Mail handy coupon today. 


“| 
i 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Tear Out and Mail 


OLSON RUG CO., Dept. C-26 
36 South Laflin Street, Chicago, IIl. 

Gentlemen: Please mail to me your rug BOOK 
in colors, “Home Decorating—Inexpensively,” your 
NEW LOW PRICES—your TRIAL OFFER—and 
SAMPLES of rug yarn prepared by the Olson Proc- 
ess. All to be sent FREE. 
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Before you start 
Cold-Weather Work 


protect your throat! 


Dan- 
gerous 
coughs and 
colds—in fact, 
most of winter sick- 
nesses—start right in the 
throat. Smith Brothers 
Cough Drops protect you! 
They quickly soothe throat 
irritation, clear away hoarse- 
ness and stop coughs! 


5c—two kinds: S. B. 
(Black) or the new Menthol. 


“The cheapest health 


insurance in the worl 








99 


SMITH 
BROTHERS 








Burns Heal 
swiftly + surely 


The man around the farm 
is fortunate if hecan escape 
dangerous burns. Don’t 
risk being disabled for 
months, perhaps for life. 
Unguentine, the famous 
antiseptic surgical dress- 
ing used by doctors, aids 
normal, speedy healing, 
prevents infection. Seldom 
do scars remain. Buy 
Unguentine today. At 
your druggist’s, 50¢. 
Send for “What. To Do,’ 

by M. W. Stofer, M. D. The 
Norwich Pharm acal Co., Nor- 


wich, N. Y. Canadian address, 
193 ‘Spadina Ave., Toronto, 
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YARN 





Virgin Wool; for sale by menu- 
facturer at bargain. Samples FREE. 
H. A. Bartlett, Dept. 3, Narmony, Maine 





SUCCESSFUL 
Cooking With Kilowatts 
Continued from page 28 


“Please go 
she begged. 


began to worry about it. 
and .00k at it, Margie,’ 


| “We don’t want that goose to burn.” 
| Aunt Margie peeked in but the goose | 


' seemed to be all right. 


utes thereafter those two most excellent 
cooks peered in at my toothsome bird. 

“Please look at it once more, Margie,’ 
mother would say. “I would hate to 
spoil it.’’ And after a further inspection, 
Aunt Margie would reply, “It looks just 


_ the same, Molly.” 


I believe they both secretly felt that 


the goose was a success in spite of itself. 


For they had had no occasion to learn, 
as I had, that the success of electric 
cookery depends upon accurate control 
of the heat, not on the watchfulness of 
the cook. 


FARMING 


Every few min- | 


I learned that from the charts and | 


books that go to the purchaser of each 
stove. Anyone starting out to cook 


| electrically will be wise to take advan- 


tage of them. 


MIGHT also have had an automatic 
clock for my range that would turn 
the current on and off forme any time! 
chose. That would have let me put my 
dinner in the oven in the morning, 


| knowing that the heat would be turned 


on at the proper time, and that I could 


| take it out, piping hot and ready to | 


| serve when I ¢ 
| dinners take care of themselves while 





‘ame home at night. Many 


housewives shop or visit in freedom. 

Electricity is one of the cleanest fuels 
I have ever used. It just comes in over 
clean wires without any fuss or bother, 
and disappears at the turn of a switch. 
I have never blackened my kitchen 
walls or the bottom of pans and kettles. 

When I first began using an electric 
range, I discovered I had to watch my- 
self carefully not to waste current. I 
couldn’t seem to remember at first that 
my fire would be there when I needed it. 
I didn’t have to keep up a fire for some 
future job. Nor did I realize that it was 
an economic waste to leave the current 
on after I was thru with it, that it 
wasted not only my own money but a 
tiny part of the efforts of everyone con- 
cerned with producing electricity. 

I learned, too, that as soon as I got 
my potatoes boiling I could lower the 
fire by turning the switch to Low and 
keep them boiling that way. I make use 
of the stored heat in the burner after the 
current is turned off. If it is possible I 
use the same burner continuously to 
make use of this same stored heat. And 
I cook an entire meal in the oven when- 
ever I can. 

We bought our range, as we did our 
car, by its manufacturer. I know no 
other way in this complex modern world 
of securing quality. We buy the integ- 
rity of the firm in its product. There are 
certain things we could judge for our- 
serves, of course, but there are a lot 
more we could not know. 

And after the manufacturer came the 
dealer. We did not expect that our 
stove was going to need a lot of servic- 
ing, but when it did, we wanted parts 
or repairs between meals, as it were. As 


| a matter of historic interest we have 


| used this stove for well on toward two 


years now with never an interruption in 
its service. But when a burner burns 


out, as it will sometimes do, we can get | 


a new one quickly 
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afar! oF you!| 


GET QUALITY at a saving 
with Universals! 


— Have all the light and power you need at any time 

$ with the new, and improved Universal Batteries, 

E New Features 

~% New strength and longer life have been added— 
with larger cells, extra thick plates, big sediment 

% space, improved pilot cell, double insulation, and 

% other features. They are the outstanding 

% farm light battery value, backed by 26 

BH years ofquality building, fair price, and 

% honest dealing—and 

ye Universal *‘Nu-Seal’’ Batteries are 

~ made in all sizes and every capacity |; 

&B for every make of plant. A real trade- 

f in allowance made on your old battery! 


FREE Battery Guide 


The new battery Guide ‘‘Lengthen- 
ZB ing Battery Lite,” is waiting for 
B you. Send for your copy. It will 
pay you—there’s no obligation. ; 
UNIVERSAL er 


COMP: 
3432 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, um. 


cll 








BATTERIES 















Sensational, m-wcinae’ cr Opportunity! 

2: 00 allowed on any old Tron, ba 
—trade 

<a MBean . on this amazing short-time 


Introductory Offer! 
NEW ufiting IRON 


Cuts Ironing Time inHalf! 
Makes ironing delightfully fhot ‘stove 

and comfortable in any home. Ends pd 

drudgery forever! Use it anywhere, indoors or Ou) 4 

Saves 779 steps per average oe 2 Beats £25005 

Cheaper to operate onlylc for three hours ~ oniform 

wi tubes to bother with. Quick, regula’ 
— "Always ready. lesteo lifetime. Low priced. Guaranteed. 


FREE TRIAL 


Norisk, no obligation. Try 
for 30days FREE. Return 
if not delighted. Write quick for] 
amazing introductory $2 ee i 












in Offer and Free Trial Op exeeer - wee 
tunity. Mail letter or card Today ‘Jeapita a meeciusive 
The Akron Lamp Co. ey ree Outfit Offer. 





92 Iron Bidg. Akron, O. 
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gain. 
h Seed all 
= pd and ridiculous! &. ily Big Seed 


‘American Field Seed Co., Dept. 419, 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


We have open burners on our range. 
We have a neighbor whose range has 
closed burners. Both of us are satisfied 
that our own are perfect. Down at the 
Iowa State College where they study 
home equipment in great detail, they 
think the closed burners have a little 
the edge on the others. _ Kae 

“They look better,” said Mrs. Vivian 
Brashner in a recent talk to a group of 
students. “They are apt to last longer, | 
too. If your houswife uses a fork or an | 
jce-pick to pry out bits of dirt from an | 
open burner, the closed burners are sure 
to last longer.” ; ; 

Maybe they are a little easier to clean. 
They can be wiped off with a little min- 
eral oil like the black on the stove. But 
the open burners present no great diffi- 
culty. I just invert a pie tin over the 
burner, weight it down with a teakettle 
or an iron so it is air-tight, then turn the 
eurrent on. That cleans off the white 
sections that surround and separate the 
wires. Of course any food that is spilled 
on the burner is burned up at once, and | 
leaves no more than a transient odor. | 

I believe that salt is the only thing | 
that can hurt these open elements. I am | 
careful not to spill it when I am cooking. | 

My husband went with me when we | 
bought our range. He insisted that I 
would probably rush up to some range 
with a captivating exterior, and say, 
“Oh, isn’t that pretty!” in one breath, 
and “How much is it?” in the next; then 
order it home. 

I frequently wonder if men realize A “, ae eg 
what good shoppers women are. I am ‘ io Sag ee 
free to confess, however, that on this 
particular shopping trip my husband in- 


vestigated a lot of things, of which I | E b d Pl th 
should not have thought and that | very O a S e 
were of enduring importance in the ~ 
Se ~~ HARMONICA! 

He it was who inquired about the a 
wires used in the burners, who poked - 
into the oven to see if the heating ele- | 
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HE delightful ease of learning to play F YOU have never tried to re mage 
. the modern harmonica has made this in- monica—or have tried and made but lit- 

= _. + meeps out easily, and | strument truly the “musical pal” of millions tle progress—send now for the free in- 
whether the lining was easy to clean, | of America’s men and women, girls and struction book offered below. You will be 
and free from danger of rust. | boys. The speedy achievement of satisfyin musi- amazed and delighted at the ease with which 
We both liked the white enamel cal expression which the simplicity of the har- you can master the simple fundamentals 


- monica permits has opened for thousands upon 
ranges. They are beautiful, they wash d fst 


thousands a door to enjoyment and accomplish- and the quickness with which you will be 
off like a dish, and there is, of course, 


ment which they might otherwise never have ven- ready to render accurately the selections 


| 
Pog tured to approach. : ided i ins i 

no possibility of rust. | With men and women of mature years, the har- which are provided in the instruction book. 
monica has won a place of affectionate esteem as If you are one of the millions who have already 
ee P F the companion of those hours when the natural acquired the “‘knack”’ of playing, you will surely 

Y oven is lined with aluminum, so impulse for musical expression holds sway. want to carry your accomplishment further b 
there is no danger of it ti _ And with the younger set, from the time when learning to perform on the famous “‘Chromonica”’. 

Sieg fle ger of 1ts rusting, little lips can “‘tootle”’ the first hesitant notes to This is the only harmonica which includes the half- 
and it will last as long as the stove. | those school and college years in which it is the tones, and thus enables you to play any and every 


“ 


. main object in life to ‘‘shine’’ among one’s com- selection in any scale. The “Chromonica”’ permits a 
— and pans for electric ranges anions, girls and boys feel that they simply must repertoire ranging fromthe “‘trickiest” popular songs 
— be rather shallow and perfectly sere, to play the harmonica, and so be “‘up-to- fresh from wer yh the post difficult works 
t on ° ° ‘ ate’’. of modern and classic composers. 
: the bottom. Electric heating de "This great and growing popular- 2s os 
cs So contact for the transfer of ity of the Rarenpeiee is om of the A HARMONICA BAND pre 
eat, : most important factors in the move- vides musical, educational and so- 
bu kli there should be no bulging or ment which has so aptly been de- cial assets which schools, clubs and 
C Ing in the bottom of the pan to — as Bg renaissance communities from — oo const 
ve . of America’. Harmonica instruc- have warmly welcomed and highly 
pe air channels where the heat can flow tion in the schools of the Nation praised. A special Brochure de- 
ay. Curving sides always leave some has given new impetus to the study scribing group harmonica activities, 





rm of music—the formation of thou- Grand Prize Awarded and giving directions for their de- 
b between the surface of the pan and sands of harmonica bands has dem- HOHNER HARMONICAS velopment, will be sent gratis, on 
e urner, too, so straight sides are best. onstrated the valueof the harmonica Sesqui-Centennial request, to educators, music super- 
our family were larger I should in fostering desirable personal and Exposition, 1926 visors, and others in authority— 

’ 


civic characteristics. and to such persons only. 







ve had to watch the space between 
¢ burners, too. Big dishes are apt to 
“owd each other off adjoining burners 


_ some of the heat pouring into it | 

' | ai 

oa a yn nyse BREE STRUCTION rae 
e | . 

athe hit ata forthe family. | POkHo fo ye fein 


114 E. 16th 8t., | 
Dept. 547-B 
New York, N. Y. | 


Please send free instruction | 


roo 4 Tange would be expensive busi- sent on request. Use coupon. 
mo uve have a small coal-burning 
a eater in the basement that takes 
lath all the hot water for dishes and 
pe and cleaning. Some day maybe we 
a an electric water heater. It 

an excellent companion to a 














Preparedness 


i every home accidents do happen 
and emergencies come. Many times 
father or mother may not be at hand. 
Young children should be taught what 
to de, as well as cautioned how to avoid 
accidents. Let this teaching be given 
in everyday conversation in a way to 
develop self-reliance, and not a fear of 
injury. Have even little ones under- 
stand how to call the telephone operator 
to get the doctor, or ask for help in case 
of fire or other need of assistance. Let 
every member of the family know how 
to use the “firsi aid helps” assembled on 
a convenient snelf. As well as being 
name labeled, show for what each is 
used and how applied. 

Teach them not to be alarmed at sight 
ofsblood, and help them to learn self- 
control when one must use hot water to 
cleanse a wound or apply a smarting 
remedy. Firmly keeping the attention 
on the relief measure helps to ease the 
pain. Where there are power machines 
in use, explain the need for caution and 
show them how to shut off the power 
and understand about the safety de- 
vices. This knowledge may save a life 
or limb. 

Fire extinguishers should be con- 
veniently located, and explaining how to 
use them for quick action may perhaps 
save mucli loss. An oil or gasoline fire 
outdoors may be smothered with sand 
and dirt; indoors, flour will put it out. 
The first thought in case of fire should 
be to smother the blaze with a rug or 
heavy ‘oat. 

Study the bulletins on first aid meth- 
ods and then in a conversational way 
tell the children about them. Talk over 
with them the simple ways to stop bleed- 
ing and what to do if one faints. When 
you tell them of some accident instead 
of dwelling on the painful details of the 
injury, tell them what was done or 
should have been done to relieve the suf- 
fering. 

These simple ways of helping a child 
to learn self-control and to have a con- 
fident knowledge of relief methods will 
be useful many times and will also de- 
velop that reliance and helpfulness that 
makes the usefyl neighbor. You not 
only prepare him te meet emergency 
but you develop habits in the making of 
character.—B. C. E., Iowa. 


Slipping Up on the Kink 


EF LE in the bygone days I envied a 
friend who was the only stenog- 
rapher in a broker’s office. I was one of 
many in a stenographie department. “I 
am, tempted to resign,” she answered 
serlotisly;““‘because I’m _ getting ‘so 
dumb. Honest!” she assured me. “Girls 


SUCCESSFUL) FARMING 


who work with other girls are so ‘up 
and coming.’ They learn from each 
other.” 

I thought of that the other day when 
helping the Ladies’ Aid Society give a 
dinner to raise needed funds. Women 
working around the home invent many 
a kink that is done so mechanically they 
don’t realize its value, never thinking of 
passing it on. For instance, when Mrs. 
Brown was asked to cut bread, she held 
the loaf over the hot range a second, 
until the sealed edges of the oil paper 
were loosened. She then removed the 
wrapping, intact, smoothed it, folded it, 
and laid it aside with her belongings to 
take home. I had always torn the paper 
off the loaf, used it to wipe off the top of 
the stove, and burned it; and yet, many 
a time I have needed just that square 
of paper in which to wrap a lunch. 

When I saw Mrs. Brooks take a whole 
Hubbard squash from the oven, and 
remove the softened peeling as easily 
as the peeling is removed from a banana, 
I was glad Mrs. Brooks had never seen 
me doing a war dance around a hard 
shell squash, using first a hatchet, then 
a butcher knive, and yes, even a saw, 
with the hackings of that squash 
landing in the farthest corners of the 
kitchen. 

Mrs. Ames wore a delightfully becom- 
ing rubber apron over her dress—blue, 
just matching her eyes, with never a 
thought for it; while I wore a volumi- 
nous linen smock, so hard,to launder 
that I just couldn’t help using a little 
care to keep it clean. 

Mrs. Coleman poured the ground cof- 
fee into small salt sacks, and when the 
clean-up time came, it was a cinch to 
throw the coffee sacks into the fire and 
wash the huge coffee pots. 

I wasn’t loafing, by any means, but I 
learned a lot in.one day, things that I 
should know, and yet would not have 
been able to get any other way than 
just surprising the owner of the kink 
in the act. I knew the women well. They 
are my neighbors, and oftentimes we 
have discussed kinks, swapped them, 
passed along our pets gladly. They were 
not holding back on their profession. It 
was just that they thought the little 
kink too trivial to mention.—M. C. M. 








| SUCCESSFUL FARMING | 
| SERVICES l 
| No. S. E. 1, Entertainment Leaf- | 
let (2 cents). | 


No. S. E. 2, Community Club 
Stunts (6 cents). 


No. S. F. 1, Canned Meat Before | 
and After (2 cents). 


No. S. F. 3, Meat Recipes for 


large crowds (2 cents). 


No. S. F. 4, Campfire Menus (4 


cents). 
Quilting Booklets (10 cents). 


Lone Eagle Quilt pattern (10 | 
cents). 


Cuddle Toys (2 cents each). 
The Poultry Flock (10 cents). 


All inquiries relating to any of 


our features such as home furnish- 
ing, foods, health, kitchen equip- 
ment, or poultry raising will receive 
prompt attention. | 
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Investment or Gold Brick? 


Continued from page 44 


farmer leaves us still below the $15,000,- 
000 mark. This could be padded out in 
half a dozen different ways to increase 
the liberality of the estimates used and 
to cover possible gains to the farmer 
from cheaper import freight rates on 
fertilizer, twine, or other articles which 
he must buy. 

With enough industry and optimism, 
we might bring it up to $24,000,000. If 
so, we should have just one-tenth of the 
alluring figure which has been presented 
to the farmers as a basis for their en- 
dorsement. It seems clear that demon- 
strable or soberly probable benefits to 
agriculture would be on so moderate a 
scale as not to pay interest and mainte- 
nance charges on the undertaking rather 
than “equaling each year the whole 
capital cost.”’ 

All that has been said thus far has re- 
lated to conditions as they stand today. 
It must be remembered, however, that 
it will take at least a dozen years to 
build the canal and there is no possi- 
bility that work could actually be 
started before 1930 even if government 
authorization were secured with the ut- 
most promptness. And what is likely 
to happen in our wheat industry be- 
tween now and 1942 or 1945? 


Since the war, the importance of the 
United States as an exporter of wheat 
has fallen off very sharply. Apparently 
the coming of tractors and the combine 
harvester have now checked this de- 
cline, but only with a considerable shift 
in the Wheatbelt. It is now necessary 
to go to the second tier of states west of 
the Mississippi river before one gets to 
an important export wheat region, and 
the recent growth has been ¢hiefly in 
Kansas and adjoining states of. the 
Southwest. This area is able to survive 
in the export market because of its very 
low costs of production and its easy 
accessibility to Gulf ports. 

A very interesting feature of all this 
is that the expansion of wheat into the 
Southwest has been accompanied by a 
great growth in the western end of the 
Cotton Belt. The more cotton that goes 
out of this section thru Gulf ports, the 
keener the demand for wheat as “bot- 
tom cargo” to-ballast the ships that 
carry the bulky but light-weight cotton 
cargo. Since cotton pays a good revenue 
to the ocean carrier, this puts them m4 
position to offer extremely advantage 
ous rates on grain. If this development 
continues, the wheat of the Southwest 
will be held by the Gulf ports against 
any foreseeable development of water 
transportation from lake ports, which 
are considerably farther by, rail from the 
Southwest wheat fields than are the 
ocean ports on the Gulf. 

Of course there has also beep & push- 
ing back of the Wheatbelt into Mon- 
tana. But the wheat of this region 8 
largely of the high protein milling oe 
used in this country. The durum whea 
of our interior Northwest is an expo! 
wheat, but a growing amount of pee 
consumed in our own country, and . 
which continues to go for export hard 4 
calls for the building of an expensv 
canal. Pre 

No, it is a huge, cruel joke to of 
American farmer the St. Lat 
Waterway as a program of farm reat 
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You'd give them $11,000 care, of course! Yet no tools 
deserve better care than your feet. No tools are worth so 
much (in actual cash) as your feet. 

Standard accident insurance policies prove that. These 
authorities set up $11,200 as the average value of a pair of 
feet. And juries frequently award many times that amount 
in cases where feet are maimed or lost. 

Here is news for those priceless feet of yours that tend 
live stock on snowy nights, or tramp through barnyards 
and wet fields. A new and better boot is here—the “‘U. S.” 
Blue Ribbon Boot—a boot made to keep your feet warm 
and dry, and to outlast any other rubber footwear under 
similar conditions of service. 

The finest Blue Ribbon rubber goes into these boots. 
We grow it in our own rubber plantations—the largest 
in the world. It is fashioned into boots and overshoes 
by the most skilful workmanship. And finally, before 
the merchandise is offered you, the Blue Ribbon Testing 
Laboratories make it pass 12 tests far more severe than 
your service requirements. 


United States Rubber Company 














In the “U. S.”” Blue Ribbon Testing 
Laboratories a machine presses the 
sole against swiftly revolving emery 
—like holding a boot against a grind- 
ing wheel. The soles in some rubber 
boots chafe away at the rate of 4-5’’ 
per hour. The standard of ‘‘U. S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon Rubber is 1-5” per hour. 


The 300-Farmer Test 


300 farm workers help_us check up 
























1. “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Boots are 
heavily reinforced against wear by 
from 4 to 11 layers of Blue Ribbon 
rubber. Gray soles, red or black uppers. 


2. “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Walrus (all- 
rubber arctic). Slips over leather shoes. 
Gray soles, red uppers. 4 or 5 buckles. 


3. This “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Giant 
Bootee has a white upper and black 
extension outsole. 6 or 4 eyelets. 









4. Gaytees is the trade-marked name 
of the new tailored overshoes made 
only by the United States Rubber 
Company. Beautifully designed. New 
styles, new patterns, new fabrics. 
Also a complete line of overshoes with 
Kwik-glide fasteners. Of course, for 
women’s use around the farm, nothing 
will ever beat the trim “‘U. S.”’ cloth- 
top, buckle galosh. 





This explains longer wear 


“U.S.” Footwear for the Whole Family 


FREE BOOK! The Care of Farmers’ Feet 


Every farmer should get this free book. 
problems as bunions, corns, ingrown nails, chilblains, callouses, 
fallen arches, etc. Address: United States Rubber Company, 
Dept. 602, 1790 Broadway, New York. 


BLUE RIBBON 
heavy footwear 
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How would you treat *11,000 worth 
of farm implements ? 





Blue Ribbon wear in actual service. 
They wear cross-mated boots—a 
“U. S.” Blue Ribbon Boot on one 
foot and a competing boot on the 
other. Thus we make certain that 
Blue Ribbon Boots outwear others! 


Make this test yourself 


Twist a “‘U. S.”” Blue Ribbon'Boot. 
Let go. Watch it snap back! It’s as 
live as a rubber band, 











5. “U.S.” Blue Ribbon boots come 
in three lengths—knee, medium, hip. 


6. This “U. S.” Portland (galosh) 
has gray or red sole and fleece-lined 
cashmerette upper. 4 and 5 buckles. 


7. “U.S.” Blue Ribbon Rob Roy 
(high, lace boot). A light weight, gray- 
soled, red or black upper, high lace 
all-rubber boot. Plain vamp; cor- 
rugated toe. Made snug at ankle and 
snow-excluding. 2 heights, 10 inches 
and 15 inches. 


8. “U.S.” Rubbers are made in all 
types—storm, high-cut, footholds, for 
heavy service or dress. 


9. Keds are the most popular sport 
and play shoes in America. They give 
barefoot freedom — encouraging the 
foot to healthful exercise—yet afford 
the protection you want. 


It discusses such 
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E2888 _ E2886 


No. E2886. Boys’ Suit. The 
unusual side closing, inserted 
pocket and collar make the 
blouse attractive. The side-clos- 
ing trousers button to the 
blouse. Sleeves may be long or 
short. 


No. E2888. Child’s Frock 
especially designed for soft ma- 
terials. T rimming lines are given 
on the design, but the frock is 
attractive and smart when trim- 
ming is omitted. Tiny cap 
sleeves finish the armholes. 


No. E2899. Men’s Shirt de- 
signed with a thought for simple 
making. Such correct details as 
the front plait, back yoke and 
turn-back link cuffs, are like 
those in the best custom made 
shirts. 
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No. E2896. Women’s and 


Misses’ Frock, showing an un- 
usual roll collar with ends which 
slip under buttoned tabs. A 
band buttons over the inserted- 
plaits at the right side. Width, 
size 36, about 1% yards. 


No. E2891. Women’s and 
Misses’ One-Piece Frock, show- 
ing the smart looped and stitched 
bands and belt. Inverted-plaits 
give desirable fullness to the 
skirt. Frock may be worn sleeve- 
less. Width, size 36, about 1%4 


yards. 


No. E2900. Women’s and 
Misses’ Frock. The ends of the 
long collar are slipped thru but- 
tonholes in the belt which is in- 
serted between upper and lower 
fronts. Belt is buttoned at back, 
giving a trim hip-line. Sleeves 
may be long or short. Width, 
size 36, about 1% yards. 


No. E2902. Women’s and 
Misses’ Skirt especially designed 
for the new tuck-in blouse and 
also very appropriate for the 
smart new spring sweaters. The 
snug-fitting yoke is stitched to 
the skirt which has inverted- 
plaits in front. Width, size 30 
waist, about 1% yards. 


No. E2903. Women’s and 
Misses’ One-Piece Frock, show- 
ing a diagonal neck and unusual 
left side trimming. Two ends 
stitched flat on the blouse con- 
tinue the line of the three pieces 
which form: a loose hanging, 

sointed panel on the skirt. 

his frock is suitable for an 
afternoon dress with its interest- 
ing trimming features. Width, 
size 36, about 1% yards. 
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Patterns may be obtained by mail at 25 cents each from the Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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The Indian Baby’s Name 


[ was a rainy afternoon and Alberta 
and Raymond were tired of playing 
with their blocks before the fire. 

“Aunt Lucy,” said Raymond, “the 
other day you told us a story about a 
little Indian boy and you said his name 
was Running Deer. Isn’t that a queer 
name for a little boy?” 

“Not for a little Indian boy,”’ replied 
Aunty Lucy. “All Indians have just 
such names like Running Deer, Little 
Fox, Roving Bear, and Snapping Tur- 
tle.” 

“But why don’t they have names like 
ours?” asked Alberta. 

“Because,” explained Aunt Lucy, 
“the Indians did not have books to read 
like our fathers and mothers. All the 
things about which they knew were the 
birds and animals and the woods and 
fields, 

“So when they had a little boy or 
girl they wanted to name, instead of 
calling it after its grandfather or grand- 
mother or aunt or uncle or some friend 
that the father or mother knew or some- 
one they had heard of or read about in a 
book, it was named after something that 
lived wild in the woods. 

“And the parents themselves did not 
hame the baby. They let it choose its 
own name. You’ve seen how babies will 
follow a certain thing with their eyes 
ef = gg in it. How 
wey will laugh and coo an i 
little hands? P siselones 

“Well, when it came time for the 
Indian baby to be named, the mother 
and father would take him outside and 
lay him on the ground. Then they would 
watch. The first thing that interested 
the baby would decide the name. Per- 
oe 4 fleeey cloud floating across the 
sky, Maybe a screaming eagle, some- 
limes a little rabbit. So they would 
tame him White Cloud or Screaming 
Eagle or Little Rabbit. 
my. metimes when the Indian grew 

p, if he were a boy, he would become a 
feat warrior or hunter and do some 
—_ or difficult thing. In that case, he 
be change his name from the little 
tine 0 a Little Rabbit to some- 
ike ee what he had done, 
i course, all these names were 

in the Indian language and if 
We were to h pe , 
pe tear them, they wouldn’t 
at all like that, but that is really 


What they 1 i 
"y mean when you say them in 
our nguage, . , 


Tam glad,” said Alberta, when Aunt | 
nished, “that my father and | 
nt name me like that. My | 


cy had fj 
other did 





mame would probably be Red Balloon | 


o Little T 


€ Loy Dog.”’--Carleton H. Miller. | 


| 
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Big Money-Saving 


STYLE BOOK 


| CC and FAMILY OUTFITTER 


Send the Coupon 











Don’t Spend One Penny 
Till You See This Big Book! 


Dress the whole family better for much less 
money! You'll marvel at the savings you 
can make in selecting all your clothing from 
the Chicago Mail Order Company’s new 
Spring and Summer 1929 Style Book and 
Family Outfitter. This is our Special 40th 
Anniversary Edition, offering bigger bar- 
gains than ever before, The styles are bet- 
ter, the materials better—the values simply 
unbeatable, If you want to save money, 
send for your copy of this fascinating book. 


Coupon or postcard brings it 
Mm Everything to Wear 
ae 
tee 


These snappy styles are merely ex- 
= J 
, f f 




























amples of the many startling offers 
our wonderful catalog contains. 
There are 274 pages of bargains 
equally as great. Many are 
shown in actual color and 
rotogravure, Almost endless 
assortments of Women’s 
Dresses, Coats, Millinery, 

Shoes—Men'sSuits, Work 

Clothing, Shoes Chil- 

dren’s Apparel of all 
kinds— Underwear, Cor- 
sets, Hosiery, Furnish- 
ings, and many useful 
articles for the home be- 
sides. Wait till you see 
this marvelous book, The 
savings will amaze you. 











Girl’s Dress 
shownatright {| 
is of Stunning {| 
Cotton Pique— 
Most Popular 
of Summer 
Fabrics, only 


79 
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A Real Anniversary 
Number—Don’t Miss It 


If you are thrifty, if you really want to 
save money, if you appreciate real value, 
then the Chicago Mail Order Company’s 
Catalog is worth its weightin gold. The 
patronageof nearly 4,000,000 families makes 
these values possible, Down through the 
years—since 1889—the Chicago Mail Order 
Company has been building a service of 
unique worth to the people of America. 
Each season has seen our catalogs offer 
better styles, and better values. Send for fiemee 
this catalog and you, too, willsaythatwe 4% a 
offer the “World’s Biggest Bargains in & 

Men’s 2-Pants Suit of 


Wearing Apparel for All the Family.” 
Send coupon NOW for your FREE Book. All-Wool Cassimere, 
shown above, is merely 


One-Day Service and an example of the suits 


offered 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


in this 

book, at $ 15 00 
Wes ship most orders ne came day received, only - - ee 
the ance within ours. Forty years 0 ‘ 
fair dealing makes our money-back guarantee Boys’ All-Wool_ Goss. 
as good as any bond. If not satisfied with mere Suit, at right, 
any article purchased, for any reason what- One of many snappy 


: styles for : 
ever, you may return it and we will refund SY 88. te" $ 45 
15, sold at - = f 














your money, plus postage both ways; and if 
you find you can purchase the same for 
less money elsewhere, we will refund the 
difference, Send coupon 








MAIL THIS COUPON: | 









Coupon or Postal 









Brings this 8 
1 Dept. F-131 Chicago Mail Order Co.,Chicago 5 
: Send me absolutely FREE your big 274-Page ¥ 
, 40th Anniversary Style Book and Family Outfitter i 
4 for Spring and Summer 1929, showing at lowest § 
i prices the newest fashions and everything to i 
wear for all the family; also many useful articles . 
: for the home. 
PRINT ! 
P | ' 
\ : PRINT ; 
9 6 
WX re \% PRINT PRINT H 
| A ft ee STATE ...........- a 













We F131 | 


Chicago Order Co 


Chicago, Il]. 


Mail 
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Climate 
Contentment 
Prosperity 


An annual average temperature of 614° 
allows outdoor pte, the year ‘round. 


mal 





Sosessis 

















Chattanooga's strategic loca- 
tion means easy access to the 
ra ‘ 


"hee 
sunny East 
Tennessee 


“Chattanooga 


Health, Wealth, Contentment are yours 
in Dixie. None of the hardships of winter 
—or damage to stock and crops by cold. 
An average yearly temperature of 61.4 de- 
grees prevails in the Chattanooga District. 

Aside from the mild, healthful climate 
and unparalleled beauty of this section, 
the Chattanooga District offers much in 
prosperity. Centrally located between the 
great South and Northeast, it supplies a 
constant and growing demand for Dairy 
Products, Meats, Grain, Fruit and Vege- 
tables—all of which are raised successfully 
in this rich area. 

The South of today is the land of oppor- 
tunity for the farmer. New industries and 
enterprises are flooding to the sunny 
Southland where equable climate and 
pleasant working conditions make all forms 
ot industry more profitable. Thus the de- 
mand for farm products is increasing by 
leaps and bounds, and alert farmers are 
establishing themselves now to prepare for 
this certain prosperity. 





Chattanooga’s strate- 
gic location affords 
quicker, cheaper, ship- 
ping facilities to the 
country’s greatest mar- 
kets—another means 
of consistent profit for 
the farmer. 

In the rapidly pro- 
gressing Chattanooga 
District are hundreds 
of acres of fertile lands 
available at astonishingly low prices per 
acre! Hilly lands that make for hardy live 
stock, rich valleys where every vegetation 
flourishes! Enjoy living ... prospering, 
where Nature brings you healthful com- 
fort as well as greater chance for gain. 

A complete booklet, illustrating the scenic 
beauty and historic consequence of Chat- 
tancoga—together with interesting data 
for the farmer planning to locate in this 
section, will be sent postpaid upon request. 

Write 


CHAS. L. DOUGHTY, 


Agricultural Agent, Hamilton County, 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 














This Booklet, contain- 
ing interesting infor- 
mation about Chatta- 
nooga, costs you noth- 
ing. Write for it. 
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Love a 


OME of us still believe in St. Valen- 
\J tine as well as Santa Claus. Per- 
haps if more of us paid the old-fashioned 
tribute of paper lace and crimson hearts 
to the sentimental] old saint there might 
be more romance in this world. 

Be that as it may, let’s celebrate St. 
Valentine’s month by discussing love 
and manners. 

Perhaps the first word of caution to 
lovers should be, “Don’t make yourself 
ridiculous in public.’”’ Spooning is en- 
tirely normal and pleasant, but even in 
this day of freedom it raises a laugh from 
onlookers. Just the other night I saw a 
girl on a crowded bus, clinging to her 
young man’s hand and gazing up at him 
with eyes that fairly swam in love. A 
coarse, bold man remarked for all the 
world to hear, “And six months from 
now she’ll be meeting him with the roll- 
ing-pin.” 

The next caution is, “Remember your 
prospective-in-laws and win their friend- 
ship.” They can do much to make your 
marriage happy or unhappy. 

For the young man: Ask the girl’s 
parents for her hand. It’s a bit old- 
fashioned; still it is being done by our 
best people. Act as if you felt that they 
had done something for their country 
and you when they brought that girl 
into the world. It will improve your 
standing with them. 

You may be saved a lot of worry and 
unhappiness if you start out, intending 
‘to make the best or the most of her 
people. She may find fault with them 
and even quarrel with them, but Heaven 
help you if you do it—after marriage. 

About the engagement ring. Ask the 
dear girl what sort she would like. She’s 
the one to wear it. The diamond soli- 
taire is no longer obligatory.. Some 
girls prefer their birthstone or a semi- 
precious stone like moonstone or aqua- 
marine. - But if you value your future 
peace of mind, do not buy a ring beyond 
your means and circumstances. You'll 
be establishing a bad precedent for 
future gifts. 

After you have been accepted by 
the girl and her parents, notify your 
own parents and your more intimate 
friends. These call promptly on your 
fiancee or if out of town write notes with 
good wishes. 


F your relatives and close friends are 

nearby, they give in turn small din- 

ners or receptions or even dances in 
honor of your fiancee. 

Presumably you will be a welcome 
guest in the home of her parents. If you 
are entertained frequently at meals, 
take her mother an occasional box of 
candy or a few flowers. 

For the girl: Notify your relatives and 
friends by calling or writing to those 
out of town. Your mother may give a 
luncheon or tea to announce your en- 
gagement to your girl friends. 

You return promptly any call on you 
by relatives and friends of your be- 
trothed, and answer notes of felicita- 
tion. Neglect to do this has given many 
a bride a wrong start with her husband’s 
elatives. 

If you are a business girl, time for 
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Eloise Laur was born 


Ma 
with Club Feet. Photos and 
parent’s letter show result 


of treatment at McLain , 


Sanitarium: 


“Our daughter’s Club Feet were 


straighten 
in 34% months. 





at McLain Sanitarium 
She is now three 
ears old and her feet are perfect. 
hrough our home physician we 
foooned of this Institution which 
we heartily recommend.’”’ 


MRS, ROY LAUR, Ina, Illinois. 


McLain Sanitarium (established 
1898) is a private institution devoted 
to the treatment of crippled, deformed 
and paralyzed conditions generally, No 
surgical operation requiring chloro 
form or general anaesthetics, Plaster 
Paris not used. Patients received 
% without delay. Parents retain full 
(# charge of children if desired, 


aWrite for Free Books 


@ —‘“‘Deformities and Paralysis” 

and ‘‘References’’— which show 
and tell of McLain Sanitarium’s fa- 
cilities for treating Club Feet, In- 
fantile Paralysis, Spinal Diseases 
and Deformities, Hip and Knee Dis 
ease, Wry Neck, etc. Also illustrated 
















CSKZ J 






fot 


magazine, “‘Sanitarium News,” 


McLAIN 


mailed free every 60 days. 


ORTHOPEDIC 
SANITARIUM 


986 Aubert Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri, U.S.A, 





ing). 
winter, 


mer. 









Summer, 


SHOO FLY PLANT 


Keep Flies Out 
of the House 


Blooms (60 days from plant- 
Flowers summer and 

Tointroduce our § 
catalog, we will give the ae 
bove with an order for 


Japanese 


Five for (0c 


Saa> The Wonder of the World 


Roses on ther 


from planting seed, We 
Guarantee t his. f 

ERY TEN WEEKS Winter and 
Bush when 3 years 
old will have 5 or 6 hundred 
Roses, Grows in the housein 
winterorinthegroundinsum- 
Roses The Year Round. 
Seed by mail for 10¢ (coin) and Zc postage. 


Novelty Seed Store, Dept. 248 Norwalk, Conn. 





\SaGo-ruy PLANT 2 


oth pk ges. of 


nin 8 weeks 


LOOM EV- 

















199 Fay St. 


New FREE 
book quotes Reduced 
Factory Prices. Lower 
terms—year to pay. Choice 
of 5 colors in new Fo 
Enamel Ranges. 
culating Hi 


Free Trial. 


Satisfaction 
750 b00 stomers. 
today for FREE book. 


today tor 


Kalamazoo S$ 
21 Rochester Ave 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


is NEW MONITOR 
ya ends hot 


ery---saves ste 


ps, 
Requires no pregeneret 
Lights instantly iin . 


ae any 
not clog up, 
aranteed. Se 
in price. Thou 


use. We want 600 new 
commissions paid 
order. We deliver and 
for special a 





ew 
eaters — $33.7 up. 
200 styles and sizes. 
Cash or easy terms. 24- 
hour shipments. 30. 


alarm 
tse Direct 


ents offer. 
E MONITOR SAD 
- Big 


reelain 
ir- 


360-day test. 
teed. 


in business. 
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calls and notes must be made at night 
or on holidays even if this robs you of 
hours with your fiance. Economic inde- 

ndence does not excuse bad manners. 

Your girl friends may give ‘‘showers”’ 
in your honor, but they cannot be 
Janned by members of your immediate 
family. You thank the hostess and her 
guests for the gifts received at a shower, 
but notes need not be written unless 


} 


some friend who cannot attend sends a | 


gift, when a note of thanks is obligatory. 
A girl asks me how to announce her 


engagement in the local paper. This is | 


the correct form: 

“Mr. and Mrs. John Fox of High- 
land Farm announce the engage- 
ment of their daughter, Alice, to 
Mr. Harold McKesson of Detroit. 
Miss Fox 23 a graduate of the State 
University and has been teaching in 
the Consolidated School. Mr. Mc- 
Kesson graduated at Ann Arbor in 
1923 and is practicing law in De- 
troit. The date of the wedding has 
not yet been set (or the wedding 
will be in June).” 

Announcement of an engagement by 
letter should be simple and free from 


gushing phrases. Here is a simple form: 


“Dear Aunt Helen: 

“You will be interested to hear 
that I am engaged to Alice Fox, 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John Fox 
of Highland Farm, Springdale. 
Alice is the sort of girl you will like, 
Iam sure. She is fine and upstand- 
ing, likes the same things I do and 
will make me a comradely and de- 
voted wife. I hope you will meet her 
in the near future.” 

And this letter “Aunt Helen” an- 
swers promptly; likewise she writes a 
friendly note to “Alice.” 

A lot of fuss? 

No, indeed! Just the little courtesies 


which start married life with smooth- | 


hess and dignity. 








|. __ $10 IN GOLD 
Will be given to the person writing 


The rules of the contest must be 
closely followed. Other prizes are as 
follows: second prize, $7.50; third 
prize, $5; fourth prize, $4; fifth 
| prize, $3; sixth prize, $2; and seventh 
|| to fifteenth prizes, $1. 


| Rules of the Contest 

ch contestant must tell us 
about at least two of the four follow- 
ing subjects: 

|. How the radio brings enter- 
tainment to your farm. (Music, lec- 
tures, sermons, etc.) 

2. How the radio saves you 
money. (By getting better weather 
_ Teports, livestock, and grain market 
| Teports, etc.) 

3. How the radio helps you be a 
better farmer. (Discussion of new 
farm practices, etc.) 

low the radio brings you in- 
formation regarding making your 
ome and farmstead a more pleas- 
ant place to live. 

You may tell us about all four 
_ Points if you care to, but each letter 
must discuss at least two. | 

n case of a tie, those two con- | 
testants will receive the full amount | 
| 





of the prize. 
| mi contest will close March I, 
29. Your letter must be mailed 
| before midnight of March |. 

ress your letter to the Radio 


| itor of Successful Farming, Des 
oines, 


ST 

















| us the best letter about his radio. | | 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


This farmer’s letter 
tells the story~of these 


mnt 3 


everlasting shingles 
~ Ae 22% 


aN 





Rigid, sturdy Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles give real 


protection because they are entirely fireproof 








Barnof ‘ 
Manuel Miller 
Waterloo, Indiana 
We wrote this farmer about 
his roof. Read his answer: 









Loox at this fine barn. It is the 
practical equipment of a real farmer. It 
might be your barn. Its owner, Manuel 
Miller, will never have to buy another 
roof — nor will Mr. Miller’s children or 
grandchildren. The fourteen years of 
service this J-M roof has given is a mere 
incident in the everlasting protection 
these sturdy shingles provide. 

A Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingle 
roof on your house or buildings assures 
you of permanent protection from 


HS MANVILLE 


JM 







50 
cone 


RIGID 


weather and fire. These J-M Asbestos 
Shingles cannot rot, wear out, warp, or 
rust because they are actually stone. J-M 
Absestos Shingles are the surest economy 
and the surest safety, besides giving your 
building a neat, attractive appearance 
unobtainable with temporary roofing. 


Write for our free booklet, “‘Asbestos 
Shingles on the Farm,” together with 
other information about this fireproof 
roofing. Address Johns-Manville Corp., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City. 


lohns-Manville 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 











legs “you 


can’t plow 


with less? 


When your horses are injured, or 
go lame, your work falls behind, 
and you lose out—perhaps lose a 
good crop. 


Keep your horses working, even 
though lame, through the hu- 


mane use of 
athe” 


FE 
SAVE Sr 


TREATMENT 


for spavin and all lameness of 
shoulder, hip, knee, hock, ankle 
and hoof. 


Guaranteed jameness 


ended or money refunded at once. 


BIG FREE BOOK tells symp- 
toms, how to diagnose all lame- 
nesses and what to do. Write for it 
now—be ready for first plowing— 
horses almost always go lame 
then and you’ll need ‘‘Save-the- 
Horse”? QUICK! 


Troy Chemical Co. 


336 State Street Binghamton, N. Y. 








Go to your druggist for “‘Save-the- 
Horse.” If he hasn’t it, he can get it 
from his jobber almost overnight—may- 
be only a day’s delay in getting horse 
back to work. Write or telegraph us col- 
lect and we'll fix you up that same day. 


owes FREE BOO Keene nes 


Troy Chemical Co. 

336 State St., Binghamton, N. Y. 
Please send me free horse book, tell- 

ing how to treat lamenesses so I can 

keep my horses working. 


0 ee re scunesicnoesieues 


Address. . 
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Easiest Running Mill 


Made Kelty Deptes B Mills require 26 per 


wer, do more work 
than any o her mill of equal size, 
Grindear r eee, shelled corn, oats, 
wheat. kaffir corn, cotton 
find in shucks, sheaf oats or 


nd of .o= For re 
ite grinding the 







Can’t Be Beat 


Tizes: Fully nets gy on 
Za 7sizes, Fully ph ae Ee 


Duplex Mill Il & Mtg. Co. Bept.15 Springfield, Ohio 
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Pretty Tough! 


“My razor doesn’t cut at all.” 

“Why, Henry, you don’t mean to tell 
_me that your beard is tougher than the 
linoleum!”’ 


It’s Not Being Done 


First Movie Star: 
my first picture and it was flashed upon 


the screen, the audience simply sat | 


there open-mouthed.” 
Second Star: “Oh, nonsense. 
never yawn all at once.” 


More Truth Than Poetry 


FE’en tho you're not a shining light, 
Don’t hide, or cringe, nor cower, 

For tho a poreh light may be dim— 
Oh boy! it’’ CANDAL power! 


Making Sure of It 

Mother: “Johnny, how dare you 
strike your little sister?” 

Johnny: ‘Auntie made me.” 

Auntie: ‘Nonsense, Johnny; I said 
if you did I would never kiss you again.” 

Johnny: “Well, I couldn’t let a 
chance like that slip.” 


They 


First-Class Service 


An evangelist was exhorting his 
hearers to flee the wrath to come. 

“I warn you,” he thundered, “that 
there will be weeping, and wailing, and 
gnashing of teeth.” 

At this point an old lady in the gallery 
stood up. 

“Sir,” she shouted, “I have no teeth.” 

“Madam, ” roared the evangelist, 
“teeth will be provided.” 


And How! 


The little boy was sent to the drug 
store to get some liniment and some 
cement. 

“Do you want the orders tied in 
separate parcels?” asked the druggist. 

“Yes, I guess so,” said the boy. “The 
cement is for mother; she wants to 
mend the teapot. And the liniment is 
for father. Mother broke the teapot 
over his head.” 


A Case for the Defense 





| Our generators will i any of the nine shown 
| youn light like new. 


February, 1929 


MANTLES 


Made of Wood 

Do you have trouble with 

our mantles cracking of 

calling off easily? 
pit sample, Guaram 


teed pha mantie made, 

Fits all makes gasoline, baw kero. 
sene, aie-prosenre lamps. 
lanterns. State if you have} 
or2 — fixture. 2 for 30c; 
$1.00 per Ges. for 2 mantio Kat: $1.20 per deren 





oe Js mantle light. Prepaid. P N. 
“Best mantles used in i Ret 3. Baclood - 
find I Check fi ‘or 3 dozen more and 3 rears. Encioeed 





“Sates tigne” CENERATORS 
Mateh Tighe 














above. Guaranteed 2 Lights 1 Makes 
S away with all generator 


| troubles. More light. Less gasoline. Mantles last 


“Yes, when I made | 


longer—do not blacken. Stop buying new genera. 
torsallthe time. 35¢ sure to statemake 


| Of light. Free grat cuts of generators, 





The car was crowded and the con- 


ductor was irritable. 


“Where’s the fare for the boy?” he | 


snapped, as Mr. Cohen handed him one 
fare. 


said Cohen placidly. 

“Three years,’’ sneered the conductor. 
“Three years! Why, look at him. That 
kid’s 7 years old if he’s a day.” 


Mr. Cohen leaned over and gazed | 
’ ' 
Then he 


earnestly at the boy’s face. 
turned to the conductor. 
“Vell, can I help it if he worries?” 


“Ach, de boy is only 3 years old,” | 





i 


Gasoiine - Kerosene cea 
terns, Heaters, Flat Irons, 
ers. Free circ ular. Ag 


, Lan- 
il ‘Burn 
cnipaaia 





PIEPGRAS LIGHT COMPANY, 427 Powers Bidg., Tinley Park, tll 


GOOD FARMING PAYS 








Every farmer wants to save Jabor, time, seed, horse- power, and 
raise bigger crops. The WESTERN, 3 machines in 1, will doall 
of this. It has proven it to thousands. It pulverizes and packs 
as deep as plowed, leaves a loose mulch on top, makes « perlest 
seed in one operation. Get 5 to 10 bushels per acre more by 
rolling winter wheat and other growing grain in the Spring, 
whether soil is loose or hard crusted and cracked. The WESTERN 
has no equal for this work or for covering clover and grass seed. 


THE SPROCKET PACKER 
13 SIZES 


2@ 









tane3 


ments, explains con- 
structionandwork,why 
it produc 

anyotherroller, Contains let! 
iromfarmersusingit, and pot val- 
a Orhan atoe ion. ae its —— ee 


Write tote for a ope fi Ce 
LAND and pres ri on din soe HASTINGS, WEBB. 





















Which one will 
you take? 
Ind dent 
Triple Wall 
Independent 
Tapestry Tile 
Independent 
ood Stave 





Masterpieces of the 
Silo Industry. 


P Buy now—Pay later— 
No money down 


-ENDEPENDENT SILO COMPANY 
1000 Pillsbury Ave. St. Paul, Mina. 


Only $75 Buys This 


Swing Hammer 
Feed Grinder 


Best m ills are all swing bam- 


















mer type _ Improved EASY 
has many advantases = 
sells at # price oe ad 
afford. Only $7 5. Gres = 

grains and roughage Ds 
desired. 4000 Ibs. - Se 
an hour Actually pu —_— 
oats to owes: = = 

. All-stee 

. = tempered henner Roms 
the grain ball 
= - vense. D to vo 
- s. No friction 4 

ts al ‘al srinding. No burrs. kai 

or rolla. 
=N Send name for full details me 
FREE eed sere’ le ttere es beat bot 


leeding costs. 


EASY MFG.CO.,C-15, Lincoln, Neb. 
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Better Rural. Education 
* Continued from page 11 


and original plan of centralization was 
retained, or brought back. While there 
may be many school buildings for con- 
yenience in our cities they are all in one 

m, under one coritrol. The school 
tax is levied equally over the entire 
city regardless of what neighborhood 
may have the best and newest building. 
That gives the children of the poor an 
equal chance with the children of the 
rich. 

But in the rural districts what has 
happened? Every little district is going 
it alone, taxing itself little or much as it 
sees fit, having a good or a poor school 
as its directors choose. I will modify 
that to this extent, there are districts 
that want better schools than they have, 
but being poor in assessable property, 
the school levy will not provide a better 
school. It is because of these inequalities 
that the present system is pernicious. 
It is because of these inequalities that 
there is a need and a demand for state 
aid for the poorer districts. 


These inequalities are partly over- | 


come in some states by the county unit 
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system. This is a small uniform school | ,,y, 


tax thruout the county from which aid | 


is given to those schools that need it, on 


a pupil attendance basis. You can see | 


how fair that is. Under the state consti- 
tution all children shall have an equal 


chance for an education, and the respon- | 


sibility rests upon the state to provide | 


those ec--1 chances. 


But here we meet the selfishness of | 


human nature. Those people who have 
good schools dislike to be taxed for the 
benefit of some other district. Each dis- 
trict wants to run its own school affairs. 
Consolidation for the benefit of the 
weaker schools would mean surrender- 
ing a few political jobs, and some men 


are not big enough to see the benefits to | 
the children at a sacrifice of their own | 


personal interests. 


ONSOLIDATION is not essential, 
however. It may not be desirable or 
economical. But state aid for the weak 
schools will put them on a parity with the 
better schools. This must come. Our 
school units are too small. The county 
unit is small enough. But any change 
that will equalize the opportunities 
should be made and made quickly. 
Because farmers can get aroused about 
equality for agriculture and make a 
tremendous political fight for that, they 
should be right in line for equality in 
tural education. 
Under the county unit system of 
tion and supervision the schools in 
€ county are equal. Nor does thie 
county unit system prevent state aid. 
hen both agencies are working with 
the schools that under the local district 
system would be inadequately sup- 
aga such schools can be brought up 
4 satisfactory standard. State aid is 
cagery to increase the salary of 
ers. it is sometimes given to con- 
struct. better buildings, =the equip- 
vey It has been found advantage- 
IN cooperation to unite the local as- 





Stlations into larger units. So it will be | 


vantageous to enlarge the school unit. 
a 


Proud mother: 
y trying?” 
cted teacher: “Yes—very.” 


“And is my little son 

































































Has a New Value fo You. 


has been a constructive force 

in the progress of American 
Agriculture. From crude begin- 
nings it has developed some of the 
most efficient tools used in farm- 
ing. Its famous Eagle trade mark 
is a symbol of mechanical quality 
in farm machines the world over. 


Se 1842, the Case Company 


The acquisition of the Emerson- 
Brantingham implement business 
brings to the Case Company one of 
the oldest and best known lines 
of farm implements which hence- 
forth will also bear the Case trade 
mark. This important forward 
step means much to you. 


It makes available a Case ma- 
chine for practically every farm 
operation. 


It completes an extensive line 
of quality machines produced in 
the most modern factories in 
America specializing in the devel- 





Tractors Tractor Moldboard Plows 
Skid Engines Wheatland Disk Plows 
Threshers Great Plains Disk Plows 
Combines 


opment of profit-increasing farm 
implements. 

It means higher quality in farm 
machines because the best in each 
line will contribute to refinements 
and betterments of the other. 


It means better service for you 
and your neighbors everywhere be- 
cause of the more adequate service 
facilities provided by the extensive 
combined dealer organizations. 


Ali this means higher efficiency 
and greater opportunity for profit 
in practically every farm operation. 


Below is a list of quality ma- 
chines that are now available under 
the Case Eagle trade mark. It will 
pay you to investigate their many 
exclusive features which give you 
higher efficiency, more dependable 
operation, and more proiitable use. 
Simply check the machines you are 
interested in—there is no obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon today. 








os 





QUALITY MACHINES FOR PROFITABLE FARMING 


Spike T: Harrows Grain Drills 
Spring T Harrows Corn Planters 











Lister Caltivators 
Say 
Corn Binders 
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Who Likes Rabbits? 


F all the creatures that have been 

domesticated by man, the well-bred 
rabbit produces meat most rapidly and 
economically. It naturally follows that 
the boy or girl, or for that matter, the 
man or woman, who turns his attention 
seriously to the raising of well-bred rab- 
bits is assured of very satisfactory re- 
turns for his time and effort. An in- 
creasingly large number of boys and 
girls are finding in rabbits a sure and 
pleasant source of income, and rabbit 
breeding, as an indus 
try, is taking its place 
along with beekeeping 
and poultry raising. 

In deciding on a 
breed, you must con- 
sider for what purpose 
you intend to raise rab- 
bits. There are 23 major 
breeds of domestic rab- 
bits listed in the Stand- 
ard of the American 
Rabbit and Cavy 
Breeders’ Association, 
and many varieties of 
these major breeds. 
Each breed has its pe- 
culiar points that en- 
title it to consideration. 





should advise caution about entering 
this field. Be sure your market is ready 
or your venture might turn out finan- 
cially unfortunate. 

There is much being said and pub- 
lished about the fur side of the business, 
but at present the demand for rabbit 
fur does not seem to be such as to justify 
one in going into the breeding of fur rab- 
bits on an extensive scale. The market 
for rabbit pelts seems to be improving, 
however. 

Just now the really practical and safe 
side of the business is the meat side. 

















and it was one of such, a 1,270-pound 
Shorthorn, that was declared reserve 
champion at the third Junior Livestock 
Exhibition at Cleveland. But a boy of 
Noland’s worth is not satisfied with 
reserve honors, and so he is working 
for even greater distinction. 

Noland is a studious boy and a busy 
one. His father, Orval Benroth, farms 
200 acres, of which Noland says, 70 
acres are given to corn, 40 acres to oats, 
30 acres to hay, 10 acres to wheat, and 
10 acres to barley, so the two older boys 
have their full share and more of labor, 

“We work very hard, 
especially in the sum- 
mertime,” writes Nol- 
and, “when it is my job 
to run the tractor and 
my brother’s to care 
for the horses. My 
brother Vernon and I 
are both members of 
the pig club. I have 
been a member since I 
was 9 years old. 

“We keep careful ae- 
count of all our sows 
eat and of what the 
little pigs eat from the 
time they are weaned 
until they are sold. 
With the money paid 

















But altho we concede 
excellence to every 
breed, many of them 
are entirely unsuited to 
the purposes of the 
amateur. 

As purely fancy or 
exhibition breeds I mention the Lops 
and Angoras. I should advise the begin- 
ner to steer clear of them at first. Prob- 
ably the most popular fur breeds at 
present are the Chinchillas and Havanas, 
Perhaps the best and most docile pets 
are the Dutch and Himilayans. For 
meat and general utility rabbits I be- 
lieve the New Zealand and Flemish 
breeds are outstanding, with the Belgian 
as a close competitor. 

Many people are doing a profitable 
business in the pet breeds, but their 
business and its development depend on 
peculiar conditions which cannot be 
taken advantage of by everyone. So I 





A group of national 4-H champions of 1928. Left to right: Frances Reed, Edgar 
Grimes, Sybil Herring, Evelyn Kidd, John Jackson, Agnes Klevos, Marie Roch- 
wite, Rita May Haines, Lola Runck, Elma Davis, William Tobias, Thelma 


Svarstad, Emma Goecke, and Clarence Goecke 


It is in this phase of the game that most 
of the successful rabbit raisers are en- 
gaged, and I advise the boy or girl who 
is thinking of raising rabbits to begin 
on that basis, at least for the present. 
Next month I will tell about buying 
foundation stock, housing, and feeding. 
—J. D. B., Ind. 


Keeps Pushing Ahead 


NE of the nation’s hardworking and 
intelligent farmer boys is Noland 
Benroth, 14 years old, of Putnam coun- 
ty, Ohio. Noland seems to have a de- 
cided preference for purebred animals, 


me for the sale of the 
last. pigs I had in my 
club work I bought two 
purebred Shropshire 
ewes. Vernon and I 
have 15 other sheep. 
We are busy boys, but 
we like to farm.” —F. F. S., Ohio. 





“Carry On!” is the latest film on boys’ 
and girls’ club work released by the 
United States department of agriculture. 
Copies of department films are avail 
able for loan without charge other than 
the cost of transportation. Apply for 
bookings to the office of Motion Pic- 
tures, United States department 9 
agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Clifford Farmer 
Walnut Grove, Mo. 
—farms his own land 
and is one of the coun- 
try’s best authorities on 
diversified farming. 














I. J. Mathews 
Winamac, Ind. 
—who took a run-down, 
worthless farm and 
made it into one of the 
best in the country. 





George Godfrey 
Algona, Iowa 
author of “Squibs”’; 
a real dirt farmer who 
makes his land pay 





James T. Nichols 
—world traveler and 
@gricultural observer. 





John Pitzsimmons 
of Iowa 
“Prominent rural Jand- 
Scape architect, 
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TheNation’s Foremost 
Farm Authorities are 
at Your Command 


—this forward-looking plan means 
still greater farm success for YOU— 


read about it— 


OLKS said it could not be done. To bring our read- 

ers, in one publication, the expert counsel of the real, 
outstanding farming authorities of America seemed a 
superhuman task. But now it HAS beendone. And we 
are able to announce for 1929 a service to our subscribers 
such as, we believe, no publication in the country has 
ever provided before. 


For Bigger Profits on Your Farm 


First we chose those farmers in each section of the country, who 
had made the most outstanding records as practical farmers. We 
engaged them to write downright common-sense articles on “how” 
they made their farms pay, and how other farmers could do the 
same. hese amazingly interesting and profitable articles will 
appear in these columns from month to’ month, right through the 
year. You will enjoy them as sheer good reading—and for the way 
they will help you in solving the problems you are facing. 


Next, we checked over the most vital phases of modern farming. 

nd we searched out the men in each of these fields who were 
acknowledged as authorities on these subjects. Each was com- 
missioned to put into writing his particular forecasts, findings, sug- 
gestions and advice on his specialized subject for 1929. And these 
great articles will also appear in Successful Farming exclusively, 
from month to month. 


12 Great Issues of Usable Ideas 


Practical! They surely are. Articles on the diseases of farm crops, 
for example, will be written by Benjamin Koehler of Illinois, who 
has been grappling with this one problem for years—and conquering 
it. Swine management articles will be from the pen of John Evvard of 
lowa, who probably knows more about hogs and how tomake them 
pay than any other living man. Livestock and marketing trends 
will be watched and forecast by E. A. Stokdyk of Kansas, who made 
thousands of dollars for Successful Farming readers last year by pre- 
dicting prices and market developments, ACCURATELY. So on 
down thelist. Corn, hogs, cattle, pasturage, wheat, silage, soil improve- 
ment, finances, new machinery, poultry, home improvement—every 
vital subject on the modern farm will be covered in this same way. 


Right at your elbow, right through the year, you will have what we 
believe to be the greatest array of practical, usable ideas and counsel 
ever assembled for or presented to its readers by any American farm 
magazine. In your easy chair in the evenings, you will glean the 
foremost thought on virtually every important problem you are facing. 
A wonderful year is ahead for Successful Farming. And a wonder- 
ful year for Successful Farming readers, who use and PROFIT BY 
this forward-looking service. 


For your convenience, a handy subscription coupon is en- 
closed with this issue. Use it to send your own renewal 
or the subscriptions of your friends. Don’t miss any of 
the splendid issues. 


Successful Farming 


‘“‘The Farmers’ Service Station” 
Des Moines - - lowa 

















F. A. Lyman 
of Illinois 
—farm machinery ex- 
pert; keeps you in- 
formed of new develop- 
ments and their appli- 
cation. 

















C.G. Williams . 
Director, Ohio Experi- 
ment Station; a life- 

time in this field 

















Mrs. C. C. Culbertson 
of Iowa 
practical farm trained 
woman; famous for her 
designs, plans and ideas 
for home improvement. 





John M. Evvard 
—America’s foremost 
authority on swine rais- 

ing and management, 











Miss Ellen L. Pennell 

—well known specialist 

in nutrition and farm 
girls’ work. 
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Makes Home Beautiful 


USSEL W. DOSE of Ramsey coun- 
ty, Minnesota, is only 15 years old 
but here we see him performing a surgi- 
cal operation on one of his favorite trees 
that was damaged by a windstorm. The 
success attending his first operation 
leads to the conclusion that he will be a 
highly efficient tree and plant doctor. | p= 
Russel is a 4-H club boy who is taking 
the home beautification project along . 
with a of other Minnesota jun- ' 
iors who believe that home is the most 
wonderful place on earth and who are WANTED! 
trying to make it more beautiful by | | 590 Farmers and Sons 
growing flowers, shrubs and trees. 














There are four lines of work in this to Go Into Business 
project, the doing of any one of which And begin retailing Rawleigh’s Good 
qualifies a boy or girl to be a member. Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
They may grow a bed not less than one- nese N gaged es rome gg to $400 a 

Adee: - Be your own 
half square rod in size of annual flowers; boss. No selling experience required. We 
plant or care for three or more peren- supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
nials; or one or more shrubs; or one or and Service Methods. Profits increase every 

‘ 1 weg month, No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
more trees; care of the lawn may be in- est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
cluded with either of the other lines. ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 


Russel’s middie name must be “Work” ness everywhere. For particulars write 
for he = the whole a, — — THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
some, planting 20 poplars, 17 apple r 8.18. 
trees, 7 elms, 1 red maple, 120 “‘glads,”’ SUPT. 5-16-60 FREEPORT, Ut. 
20 dahlias, 1 hydrangea, and a full line 
of nasturtiums, petunias, phlox, snap- | § 
dragons, and scarlet salvia. His must $ 
be the touch which plants and trees AGENTS 7 A D AY 
love, for everything lived and prospered ; 
except two of the poplars. ete 2 wae 

He was thoro, which is a good lesson vice for the home. 
for any boy and girl to learn. Just read 7 Soe, 
what he says about his poplars: “It | —R@tg mopsfloors,and washes 
took me about two days to plant the | mem to dries, windows. 
poplar trees, as I had to dig a hole about ¥ like$20outfit but doesn’t 
four feet across and three or four feet a ee oe 
deep, haul the old dirt away, and put in profit. Mr. Paul, Fla. sold 
good dirt. This was necessary because Mrs Wrieht, Gan” sold 32 \ 
the place was on the side of a hill that is in one day. Our plan fur- \ 
very sandy and rocky.” Saco” Wane 

He gave the red maple a place on the | | Mfg. Co.,213 18th 8t., Fairfield, Iowa. 
lawn as an ornamental and the storm 


which descended on his young stock 
T. J ERS 
ALL STANDARD J f 0 ( 
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tore a branch from the slender trunk. 
















DAYS : 
1 : TRIAL 
2 FREE , 
Your choice of the Just send your name h 
nd address for complet it 
dy 23 peia came ee : 
wood, Remington WIT, paid, fully describing 
Royal, ete. — full ONG 22d showing photo: he 
size, late model Gy ersehs of enchal oolore ec 


completely rebuilt 
and refinished | 


new. smas 
to half, Act quick, for tremendous saving 
Send no money. Btill time If you act now. ] 
INTERNATIONAL on h4 A i 184 W. Lake St. 
TYPE. EXCHANGE [ONLY R'E DAY 9 50+ 262,Chicago 


Tells every detail of our ra 
direct-to-you emall-psy- 
ment plan. Write nov 
















































nao - 4 
Tieteee? We 77) sania isi a a “ . MAYS, R re) B E RTS y 
$-£8Ae 24 ‘irst,”” he says, “I removedithe branch wit 
. 32 Beg oe 3 : and painted the gash. Later I noticed [PORTABLE BATH TUB ma 
=: i awahe "5 the wound was beginning to rot. Then | fal nickel water heater, attached to cr 
Msg ATES I chiseled the decaying wood out with a | {pore Sid with caster. for kero. 43 
Tass” SPS 35 wood chisel and put a coat of roofing | sone. ,Sypplice bot water tt per hose, & the 
2 £5, Buea ay cement in the scar. Now the bark has | No plumbing required. Tub can be fy aa 
wit awe pe | 6 3 — — — the _ appears Up into space three fect man ge soa Chu 
slSu72522 as healthy as when planted. wo folder. Ma 
So25 @ 653 “ Russel boot sth to three hours hows Meade Bath Tub Co. mo 
xe = BE § 5 %eE% , daily on his project tasks and in addi- | 736 Meldrum Ave., Dept. 73, Detroit, Mich. and 
37 wesOr v5 tion helped to care for the lawn, the i 
3 bg ! Us “23 vegetable garden and the shrubs about |) o—*>?7————S—————— eas me 
je 5 > 8 g & & 2S - the place. Being a normal boy he had BARNET V 
£3222 - a 5 a3 his hours for recreation and leisure. SI GHTNINGZROL S) spee 
BE wskts . os. 3 Looking into the future one can see that | Q}pkjecumueetemme ees expe 
az 535 = ge 2 & he is laying the foundation for a well- | 4 ats ottighting me leave your buildings in, ashen No, lemme jects 
= 7k Zz mene ~ —aagsoomt home life where tolife and property. guaranteed Rods are used. He LIGHTNING i 
the love for the growing things which | Qarwre WAMTE RI Make big money. Work sli ts 
beautify and ennoble will sere be ap- | GENTS WANTED! is 8 “ini lor aes 9 dry 


° ree samples, Catalog, etc. 
parent.—E. C. T., Minn. jos S Barnett & Co., Mirs., Cedar Rapids, low 
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Has a Good Flock 


AM writing you at this time in con- 
| nection with the chicks I purchased 
with money borrowed from you. I have 
taken several pictures of them, myself 
and my agricultural instructor. The 
picture was taken August 29th. Mr. 
Clements was visiting my project for 
the fourth time since school was out. I 





fnished high school last fall» but am | 
going back this fall to take a post-gradu- | 
atecourse. In this way I will be able to | 


keep in direct touch with Mr. Clements. 
I am expecting the pullets to begin 


laying in about four weeks. The cock- | 
erels are weighing a little over two | 








Wright is proud of his flock 


pounds apiece. I have begun fattening 
them to dress and sell from the house. 
Up to date the chicks have cost me 
$170.80 besides labor, which amounts to 
62 hours. Out of the 353 chicks I lost 
only 28 chicks, 5 of which were dead 
when they arrived. I will enclose a 
photo of my chicks, my instructor and 





myself. Saying “hello” to other club | 
members, I close—Fahl Miner Wright, | 


Nebraska. 


Helps Milk 


Successful Farming: I am a reader 
of Successful Farming. I am a club 
member and belong to three different 


clubs. I am a farm girl living on a farm | 


of two hundred and ten acres of land. 
_ Lhave two cows of my own to be fresh 
in March and April. I also have a pure- 
bred Morgan pony who is eight years old. 
She can do many tricks. It is the only 
one around us for a good many miles. 

I earn my own clothes, and my cows 
help earn my education. I raised them 
from little calves. First I had a little 
heifer calf. I raised her until she was a 
cow. Then she had a heifer calf and it I 
raised. 

We are milking about twenty cows and 
T help milk—Anna M. Miller, Ohio. 


A Friendly Letter 


WE have read Successful Farming for 
_ several years and are well pleased 

with the choice of the editors in selecting 
meterial for it. The Junior editor is to be 
ommended the past month for his job. 
- pays always mention it in school. We 
— ta : once each week in class and 
pw “ always eagerness to talk first in 
: give something from the Junior 


Club department, I’ J. M’s Money Saving | 


mot erent article is timely and like 
Me of Mr. Mathews’ work is clear cut 
— point.—H, Q. H., Indiana. 


all editors. —Edi tors.] 


, aoe Poultry Equipment is the title of 
a lal circular 14 prepared by the Ohio 
era Station at Wooster. Sub- 
vad Iscussed are a portable brooder 

7,’ Summer range shelter, new model 


eeder, warm wate i 
: ar device, and 
Toppings board scraper. ’ 


A kind word is appreciated by | 
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He Heard 
a Chicken Squawk 


CU 4 Bell System Advertisement 











One evening between 9 and 10 
o'clock a farmer was returning to 
his home from Sinclairville, New 
York. He noticed a car parked be- 
side his road and a short time later 
heard a chicken squawk in the 
direction of a neighbor's farm. 
Immediately suspicious, he tele- 
phoned the deputy sheriff at Sin- 
clairville who got an assistant and 
came at once. They caught three 
men who had chickens in their car. 
The chickens were identified and 
the three thieves sent to jail. 

The telephone is a timely aid in 
any emergency. It brings help in 
time of fire, accident or sickness. 
Runs useful errands to town and 
market. Communicates with friends 
and neighbors. Often pays for it- 
self many times over by finding 
when and where to buy or sell. A 
farmer living near Stephenson, 
Miss., was offered 5c a pound for 
his calves, but he telephoned an- 
other buyer and got 6c. Saved by 
telephone, $150. 

The modern farm home has a 
telephone. 



































eS saci from KEROSENE—FREE 


For TEN DAYS TRIAL 


Make your home bright and cheerful, saving one-half on oil. 
Government and leading University tests prove this wonderful 
new Aladdin nearly five times as efficient as best round wick 
open-flame lamps. Burns SO hours on one gallon common 
kerosene (coal oil). No odor, smoke or noise, no pumping up, 
easy to operate, won’t explode. WON GOLD MEDAL. GUAR- 
ANTEED. Prove for yourself, without risk, by 


Ten Nights Free Trial 


that Aladdin has no equal asa white light. If not satisfed, return 
; ~ at our expense. $1,000 given anyone showing us an oil lamp 
1 equal in every way to this New Instant-Light Aladdin. 
sd SS GET YOURS FREE |2",°05 520 cose 
. locality to whom custom- 
TWICE/THE LIGHT ers can be referred. In that way you may get your own with- 
ON HALF_THE Oe out cost. on fortunate one to write feet ae DAY FREE 
wate Te and learn how to get one F a 
LI TI T T RIAL OFFER an ? 
GHT NS ANTLY MANTLE LAMP CO., 324 Aladdin Bidg., Chicago 


LARGEST KEROSENE (coal oil) MANTLE LAMP HOUSE IN THE WORL' 
A e n {s W a n te Make big money spare or fulltime. Our easy selling plan makes experi- 
‘ ence unnecessary. We start you without money. Sample sent for 10 days 


trial and GIVEN FREE when you become a distributor. 
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DSN’T it fun to plan parties 
in February? There are 
so many interesting days 
and anniversaries that lend 
themselves to gay decora- 
tions, attractive menus and 
pleasing programs. What girl doesn’t 
just love Valentine’s day and all of its 
interesting legends? This date is still 
remembered as the day on which 
Valentine, the ill-fated priest, was mar- 
tyred. His death occurred during the 
persecution of the early Christians on 
February 14, 270 A. D. Today, he is 
honored in many lands as Saint Valen- 
tine, the patron saint of all lovers. 

One curious thought which seems to 
have been universal was that the boy 
on whom a girl’s eyes first fell Saint 
Valentine’s morning, would be _ her 
future mate. The following naive con- 
versation of a country lass to her 
good husband is an illustration: 





“I early rose just at the break of 
day, 
Before the sun had chased the 
stars away; 
_ Afield I went, amid the morning 
dew, 
To milk my kine (for so should 
housewives do), 
Thee first 1 spied, and the first 
swain we see, 
In spite of Fortune shall our true- 
love be.” 


And again the tragic Ophelia sings: 


“Tomorrow is Saint Valentine’s 
day, 
All in the morning betime. 
And I a maid at your window, 
To be your Valentine.” 


Literature abounds in reference 
to Saint Valentine’s day. Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Dickens, and Pepys, 
are only a few of those who have 
made interesting mention of some 
of the customers common to this 
day. If you would refresh your 
memory with a Valentine gem, re- 
read in The Pickwick Papers the 
delicious account of how the inimi- 
table Sammy Weller writes a “walentine” 
to the lady of his heart. There is a 
chuckle in every line and you will finish 
the incident with a clear picture of how 
delightfully serious Valentining might 
be after all. ; 

A menu for a club party that sug- 
gests other festive days of the month is 
great fun for a group of girls. Think of 
sturdy paper cherry trees, patriotic sil- 
houettes and diminutive cardboard 
hatchets. You will love to make them. 








‘YT 


Clarence Klusmann, Mr. J.L. Torrey, Juanita Lee, 
Mrs. Albert Rosendahl and Alice Stenslie, all club 
champions that North Dakota is proud to claim 


These will all make fitting decora- 
tions for the table. 

The refreshments for children’s par- 
ties during the cold days of February 
should include a hot dish. The following 
menu would surely bring radiant smiles 
and exclamations of joy. 


Snowflake Soup 
Toasted Hatchets 
Whole Wheat Sandwiches 
Betsy Ross Salad 
Cocoa 
George Washington’s Folly 


Snowflake Soup 
2 cupfuls of canned corn, 2 tablespoonfuls of but- 
chopped ter 
2 cupfuls of boiling water 2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 cupfuls of milk 
1 slice of onion 


Simmer corn and water 20 minutes; 


1 teaspoonful of salt 
Pop corn 











force thru sieve. Scald milk with onion; 
remove onion, and add milk to corn. 
Melt butter, add flour and salt and stir 
to smooth paste. Gradually pour on 
small amount of corn mixture, return 
to double boiler, and cook until slightly 
thickened. Sprinkle pop corn on top 
of each serving. 

To make Toasted Hatchets, cut thin 
slices of bread, butter slightly, cut with 
hatchet-shaped cooky cutter, and toast 
in hot oven. 





Betsy Ross Salad is made by tossing 
seeded white cherries and diced red 
apples, unpeeled, lightly together with a 
cooked salad dressing. Pile lightly on 
lettuce leaf and stick a tiny silk flag in 
the top. 

George Washington's Folly 

Tradition tells us that hot gingerbread 
was always a favorite with the Father of 
our Country. The spacious old southern 
kitchen at Mount Vernon was spicily 
fragrant with frequent bakings of this 
popular cake: 


¥% cupful of butter 11% teaspoonfuls of soda 

24 cupful of boiling water 1% teaspoonful of salt 

1 cupful of molasses 1 teaspoonful of cinna- 

1 egg, well beaten mon 

234 cupfuls of sifted flour 1 teaspoonful of ginger 
4 teaspoonful of cloves 


Add butter to boiling water. Add mo- 
lasses and egg. Add flour, sifted 3 times 
with remaining ingredients. Bake in 
greased pan in moderate oven—325 
degrees F.—20 minutes; then in- 
crease heat slightly to 350 degrees 
F. for 30 minutes longer. Cut in 
squares while hot and top with 
whipped cream. Serve immediately. 

In place of the gingerbread, sugar 
cookies may be made in shapes ap- 
propriate for Father George’s day. 
If you do not have hatchet and 
cherry tree cutters, you can easily 
make them by making a pattern on 
cardboard, laying the pattern on 
the dough, and cutting around it 
with a sharp-pointed knife.—F. P. 


An Interesting Club Family 


OING visitng is much fun es- 
pecially when it is a fine fam- 
ily with 4-H club interests who 
greets you. I had such a visit re 
cently, one entire week, with the 
Club family of North Dakota. The 
occasion was their 19th annual in- 
stitute, or family reunion, at the 
agricultural college in Fargo. |, 
Like every well-meaning visitor 

I’d feel that my stay was almost 4 

total loss if I couldn’t bring back a 

few family secrets. Spending almost 

a week with over 300 boys, gitls 

and leaders representing 31 cout 

ties gave me ample opportunity to 

pick up some choice bits. F 
My first surprise came when I _ 
that our North Dakota family had A 
vorites, but I was soon convinced ea 
family favorites are quite all right wae 
they are as deserving as this group. j 

There were two girls, Juanita Lee mn 
Alice Stenslie, who represented the g 
of the family. 

These girls had ‘von their honors = 
the outstanding project work m - 
own local clubs. Juanita’s clothing © 
has helped her (Please turn to pag 
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ATIONAL RRELLAS HESS Oprin ond Summer 9t 1eBoo 
HN = = 7 = 5 . is NOW READY 
yy o' ..) < Send for Your Copy 
f ps tient 
WX FREE. 

This great big 300 Page, 


2 Pound Bookof NewYorks 
Very Latest o.d Smartest 


Wearing Apparel . .-- f 








































We have ready for 
you now the most 
beautiful Style Book 
we have ever prepared. 
From cover to cover 
itis just like viewing 
a style show of the 
very smartest and 
most distinctively in- 
dividual creations in 
wearing apparel. 
Dresses for women, misses, juniors, girls 
| and children that are styled as smart 
| New York dictates. Coats that come in every fashionable 
| material and in all the most wanted colors. Millinery that 
is new in line and shaping. Hundreds of pairs of shoes to 
meet every purpose and to satisfy every need. 


a 











Then we have men’s and boys’ wear and infants’ clothes; 
every type of underwear for every member of the family. 
ashionable jewelry for personal adornment and pretty 




















: curtains and draperies to freshen up the home. If you 
. like to do your own sewing we have yard goods of every 
e kind at prices that will put a big saving in your pocket. 
: : Shopping from the big National Bellas Hess style book 
: is like buying from one of the finest and biggest depart- 
, ment stores in New York City. We guarantee to satisfy 

you with high class, thoroughly reputable merchandise 
‘. re we refund your money promptly if you are not satis- 
3t ed. We give you prompt twenty-four hour service on 
6 everything you buy and we pay the postage on every 
- purchase you make from us. 
0 Send for this big Style Book right now. Use the 
d Coupon. It brings it to you free and post paid. Don’t be ———————<x<x 
) without this magnificent big book for it will make your —— COUPON FOR YOUR FREE COPY 
A money go a great deal further and bring you much more ‘MAIL THIS ' 
a satisfaction for every dollar youspend. Six million people NATIONAL BELLAS HE SS Cc Oo, Enes 
an uy this sensible, direct, economical way—and there is 243 West 24th Street 643 Hoes City, Mo. 

a very good r ’ New York City ippi River mail this coupon to our 
nd sialon why. (dif you Save ones of cee OO yen ive west of the Mississiprn oy of 
$ or ton Mifansas City Store.) Kindly send ms fe Book of New 
rls mail to ea en Pound, Spring and Summer Sty 

— out ie Latest Fashions. 
ATIONAL BELLAS HESS 0: 
o ‘ Address ——— nl 
New York and Kansas City ee ee 
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Here is the book that will tell you how. It describes 
in detail the practices followed by those farmers 
who are making an outstanding success of farming 


OW it is done in a practical 
way and without the outlay of 
large sums of money for additional 
equipment has been condensed into 
this book, which you can use for a 
guidetomoreincomefrom your farm. 


The methods described mean big- 
ger, better, more uniform crops; top 
market prices for grain and live 
stock; increased land fertility and 
value; more income from the same 
acreage ;less drudgery ;moremoney; 
abetter state of mind;a better credit 
standing at the bank and a bet- 
ter position inyour community. 


Outstanding farmers follow these 
practices—that is why they make 
, money. These same ideas can be put 
into practice on your own farm. 
Our investigations covering hun- 
dreds of farmers showed that it was 
the system that all prosperous farm- 
ers are using. 


We have made it our business to 
find out the practices and methods 
followed by these successful farmers 
and write them into this book. More 
than a year of effort has been spent 
in these interviews, collecting prac- 
tical information free from theories 
and technical terms, compiling and 
verifying it and in preparing the 
text and illustrations for this book. 
Its recommendations are based on 
practical experience of farmers who 


i 


Just to give you an idea of the | 
| profit making ideas contained in  , 
this book told in detail fully illus- | 
trated— 
1. How to get top prices for grain 
and live stock. 
2. More yield per acre. Bigger 
i profits from live stock feeding. 
Improved fertility. 
3. Pigs and prosperity—source of 
bigincome to progressive farmers. 
4. Stopping farm wastes—and add- 
ing them to your profits. 
_ 5. Selling crops on the hoof—the 
i method that gets you the most | 
j money. ‘ 
' 6. And many other advantages | 
that prosperous farmers enjoy | 
{ 


eR AA a mn 


—You can have them too. 
—J 


ce OE OT eee ener ES Sea nt Dt 


are now using them to increase their 
incomes. 


You were never before offered a 
book so full of practical ideas and 
suggestions not only in the text but 
fully illustrated with actual photo- 
graphs to illustrate the points. 


f 


It is a book you need. It sells for $1.00, 
but there is a way to get this book free of 
all charge. Go and see your Red Top dealer. 
Right now he is arranging for a limited 
number of copies to be sent with his 
compliments to farmers in his community 


who’ are interested in increasing profits | a 
honored as the most deserving Ma 


from their farms. He will gladly arrange 
to add your name to his list if you will 
see him immediately. 


Agricultural Extension Division 


RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 


Aarons SLE 


38 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 


ee 
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to become inspired in club activities of 
every sort. She has helped make news 
writing a popular feature in her own 
county and state. 

Simply information and honors for 
herself have not been Juanita’s goal, 
Realizing what she has gained thru her 
loyalty to her organization we found 
Juanita attending leaders’ meetings all 
week of the Institute. Aside from being 
an all-around club girl she is also 3 
leader for younger girls in her own 
county. 

Alice Stenslie is another “all club” 
girl of which the North Dakota family 
is duly proud. Food and health work 
have been Alice’s favorite projects. She 
was named the healthiest girl of the 
state and the story goes that Alice had 
formerly been rejected in state health 
contests but reached her goal this year 
by following club health rules. 

To the girls one of the most interest- 
ing features of the Institute was a con- 
test choosing the best-dressed girl of the 
week. You can imagine the excitement 
when Miss Sommerfield, clothing spe- 
cialist, made this announcement. By 
popular vote of the girls, Alice was 
elected as the girl who had chosen her 
— with thought and wore them 
well. 

As a result of these honors both Jua- 
nita and Alice were presented by the 
Phi Upsilon Omicron sorority two 
lovely vases made from North Dakota 
pottery. These vases were designed espe- 
cially for the girls by the ceramics de- 
partment of the State University at 
Grand Forks. 


HE favorite son, Clarence Klus- 

mann, was named the outstanding 
club member of the group in agricultural 
projects. He was presented with a gold 
watch in behalf of the Alpha Gamma 
Rho fraternity. Clarence is a lad that 
every North Dakota boy is pleased to 
have as their representative. 

For the first time in North Dakota 
two leaders were given awards for their 
years of service and faithfulness to 
junior work. Mrs. A. Rosendahl of Ypsi- 
lanti was awarded the emblem for being 
the outstanding woman leader. 

The following tribute came to her 
from her own local community: 

“Untiring patience, a willingness to 
help any and all of the club members at 
any time and a constant insistence upon 
members performing a high standard of 
work at all times, represented the quali- 
ties in this leader which have contrib- 
uted to the success of the club in the 
many activities in which it has engaged. 

“Striking example of the influence 0 
this club in tke community has been 
shown by the organization of two home- 
makers clubs and two other 4-H clubs 


| as an outgrowth from the original club 


| sponsored by this leader. 


“Not only has her club exerted 2 
marked influence locally but the splen- 
did work of its members has had a very 
stimulating effect on activities of the Il 


| other 4-H clubs in the county.” 


Mr. J. L. Torrey of Bowesmont was 


. . ‘ 7 c 18 
| leader. Thru his influence “club work Is 





| having effect on our clu 


b member 
farms and is shown by the practices a 
lowed on almost every farm ae 2 
sented. There is also a vast — a 
ment in the eare and managemen 


: : e 
| stock in the community as well as 


improved types.” 




















Before my visit had ended I noticed | 


that this honored few were not the only 
people who received praises. 

The manner in which these boys and 
girls responded to every demand of the 
week, conducting their own meetings, 
parties and banquets, made them win 
the confidence and admiration of every 
yisitor. The kind of program which was 
planned for them shows their fine type 
of club work thruout the state. When 
huge business organizations pause to 
help entertain such ¢ group, and when 
thru their honors and accomplishments 
they win the attention from neighboring 


states we know that things are being | 


accomplished in the North Dakota club 
world. 

The grandest secret of all was the 
splendid spirit in which the boys and 
girls accepted these honors. With a 
secret happiness yet a modesty that 
proved their sincerity and loyalty to 
their organization and leaders they re- 


newed our faith in the future success | 


and happiness of all farm boys and girls. 
ee 


Your Voice 


HAT can a girl have more charm- 

ing than a clear, well-modulated 
speaking voice? Or more irritating than 
a harsh, monotonous one? No matter 
how perfect of feature or form, how 
flawless of complexion, or how well she 
dresses to suit her own individual style, 
agirl is not fully realizing her attractive- 
ness if she allows her speaking tones to 
be coarse and unpleasant. 

Except in cases of defective vocal 
mechanisms, it is within the reach of 
every girl to have a beautiful voice. All 
that is required is a will to practice, 
practice, practice. A 15-minute period 
devoted each day to the culture of the 
voice will show a surprising improve- 
ment in a very short time. 

Begin the period by taking several 
slow, deep breaths. Then inhale deeply 
and as you exhale, sound the vowel a, 
as in the word father. Hold the tone as 
long as possible and listen carefully to 
avoid any suggestion of harshness or 
nasality. Try doing the same with: a as 
in “say,” e as in “bee,” o as in “Rome,” 
and 00 as in “boot.” 
should not be repeated too often at 
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ealth 


is in danger 


when gums break down 


Too many men and women ignore 
the fact that sooner or later they 





This exercise | 


first so that the voice will not be liable | 


to strain. 

_After vowel practice, the rest of the 
time may be spent in reading aloud. Be 
sure to enunciate each word distinctly 
and to place your tones so they will be 
varied and musical. Avoid a droning 
quality in the voice, and try to over- 
come any tendency to mumble or to 
speak high and shrilly. 


Many times a group of girls become | 


forgetful of their voices when in public 
places. When at conventions, parties, 
or picnics, songs seem so much more 
suitable for girls’ voices than yells. 
cat nme, girls, a voice whose enun- 
§ distinct, whose tones are rich 
and melodious will go a long way in 
reflecting the orderly mind and radiant 
personality of its owner.—S. W. 





may pay the price of neglect. They 
brush their teeth faithfully and 
feel secure. Yet, health, youth and 
beauty slip away. And here’s the 
reason: 

Teeth are only as healthy as the 
gums. And gums, under-nour- 
ished and under-exercised as they 
are, must be brushed daily, morn- 
ing and night, if they are to resist 
such dread diseases as Pyorrhea, 


Gingivitis, Trench Mouth. 


As a measure of protection, 
brush your gums vigorously with 
the dentifrice designed to keep 


Forhan’s 


them firm, sound and healthy... 
Forhan’s for the Gums. 

When you have used Forhan’s 
for a few days, you'll notice a 
distinct improvement in the wa 
your gums look and feel. In addi- 
tion, the way this dentifrice cleans 
teeth and protects them from 
acids which cause decay will de- 
light you. Start using Forhan’s 
today. And see your dentist every 
six months. If your druggist has 
none in stock write us for free 
trial tube. 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D.S. 
Forhan Company, New York 









*4 out of 5 people at 
forty and thousands 
younger surrender 
health to Pyorrhea. 
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eous Giant Zinnias 


TPR Send for this Gorgeous Collection 
20 named varieties, all beautiful colors, as listed below: 


Bright Rose Ruby Red Cream Shrimp Pink 
Xt Ye: . Burnt Orange Orange White Cardinal 

; VG 4 A}, )) Deep Fiesh Suiphur Yellow Crimson Canary Yellow 
Vv lft t Jed Y Lavender cup Deep Rose Blush Pink 
LIA, A ) Buff Saimon Rose Purple Violet 
= 4 ERY) This great collection of 20 named Giant Varieties is made up in one 
a )) packet of over 200 seeds evenly mixed. It will make the most gorge- 

44 Pi ous show of Zinnias ever grown and add color to any surroundings. 


Zinnias thrive everywhere—North, East, 
from seeds planted anywhere—in the open ground, in the garden, on the 
lawn or as a border along walks, drives and buildings. They bloom early 
and continuously until) killed by frost. 

Order this Collection today: 1 pkt 10c, 3 pkts 20c, 6 pkts 30c, 12 pkts 50c 

a 1929 Seed Book Sent with Every Order or Free on Request. Big List of Seeds, 
Plants and Bulbs. 150 Varieties Vegetables, Flowers, Shrubs, Shown in Colors. 

F. B. MILLS, SEED-GROWER, BOX So9 RosE HILL, N.Y. 





10c 


of Giant Zinnias, 


South and West. They grow 











LOVE 


Samples Sent Free—-Wonderful Bargain, Scarified 
cleaned White Blossom Sweet Clover. Makes wonderful 
Qertere. Unsurpassed for fertilizing. Excellent for hay. 
rite for free samples and s low prices on best 
Sweet Clover, Red Clover, Alfalfa, Timothy and other 
Field Seeds. Our prices lowest yet. 52-page catalog Free 
describing al] Field Seeds. Investigate Sweet Clover now. 
American Fieid Seed Co., Dept. 1219, Chicago, Ml, 


HULLED SWEETS @# ()() 
pen 





ALFALFA SEED 


Genuine Wesodak Alfalfa Seed. Beginning our 
eighth successful year selling western South Dakota 
grown alfalfa seed, co-operatively. Genuineness of 
variety and origin of growth absolutely guaranteed. 
Thousands of users throughout United States and 
foreign countries. Ask for samples and price. 8.D. No. 
12, Grimm and Cossack 

Western South Dakota Alfalfa Seed Growers 
Exchange, Rapid City, S. D. Nick Caspers, President. 








GroceryBills 
all Paid:and 


+BOaWeek 


Besides 


If you want money to pay all your 
grocery bills every week—with $80 to $125 
left over—just send me your name and 
I'll show you how easily you can get it. 


I'll make you the same offer that jumped 
L. C. Van Allen’s pay from $23 to $125 a 
week. I'll show you how John Tyler now 
averages $30 to $35 a day after working 
years at small-pay jobs. I'll give you the 
same chance as Mrs. B. L. Hodges, who 
makes $18 to $20 every day. 


Anyone— Anywhere 
Can Make Big Money 


We are an old-established house—the 
largest of our kind in the world. We dis- 
tribute all kinds of groceries and house- 
hold necessities direct from factory to user. 
We have more than a million steady 
customers. Last year they bought fifteen 
million packages of our products. This 
put nearly two million dollars in the 
pockets of our Representatives. Our 
business is growing by leaps and bounds. 
We need more men and women at once in 
every territory to help us handle this in- 
creased business. 


No Experience Needed 


You don’t need any capital, training or 
experience. All you have to do is call on 
your friends and our established customers 
and send their orders in to us. You alone 
make a profit on all business from your 
territory because we never sell to stores. 
You risk nothing—agree to nothing. I 
furnish everything you need, including a 
newest model Ford Tudor Sedan or Hudson 
Super-Six Coach absolutely free. 


If you want $80 to $125 a week steady— 
plus extra cash to take care of your grocery 
bills—get the facts at once. Send no 
money. Just mail the coupon. Do it now, 


! Albert Mills, Pres., American Products Co., 

i 1117 Monmouth "Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

i Send facts about your guaranteed offer of steady 
§ employment at $80 to $125 a week, plus extra cash 
i 3 prosgme. Also your Free Ford or Hudson Coach 
g Offer. This does not obligate me in any way. 
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Birdseye Views of Far Lands 


Continued from page 24 


would go back to his haunts and wait 
for the next ship. The native Maoris 
were well acquainted with the big fish 
and claimed he was at least two hundred 
years old. At one time he was slightly 
injured by a ship and still later on he 
disappeared and has never been seen 
again. 

Pelorus Jack was always alone when 
he met a ship. The natives think he had 
a mate but if so he never showed her to 
the public. Some think he died of old 
age but Captain Aldwell says a party of 
Norweigian whalers, who perhaps did 
not know he was a national pet, killed 
him. Still others think that during the 
= war some German raiders got 

im. 


HE islands of New Zealand were dis- 

covered by a Dutchman from Hol- 
land whose name was Tasman. A portion 
of Holland is called Zeeland and these 
islands reminded the Dutchman so 
much of his homeland that he called 
them New Zealand and the name stuck 
altho the British were the first to colo- 
nize them. 


When Tasman landed at what is 
known as Golden Bay the natives killed 
several of his crew. He called the place, 
“The Bay of Murderers.’”’ Perhaps one 
reason why the Dutch did not attempt 
to colonize the islands was because of 
the reception the natives gave this dis- 
coverer. Tasman first visited the islands 
in 1642, more than a hundred years be- 
fore the famous Captain Cook made his 
first voyage to the islands. 

When the British came to New Zea- 
land the islands were the home of the 
Maoris, whose chiefs were continually 
at war with each other. At that time 
they were real cannibals and after a 
battle the men always had a great feast, 
eating the flesh of those killed among the 
warring tribe. We are told that for 
some reason the women did not join in 
these feasts. 


It is said that these Maori tribes were 
much more civilized than were the 
American Indians when Columbus dis- 
covered the new world. Each tribe was 
quite well organized and even had their 
slaves. Tho the men were fishers and 
fighters the women were the real work- 
ers. Besides cooking and making bas- 
kets they were skilled in making feather 
cloaks, which were often very elaborate 
and were handed down from mother to 
daughter. 


Altho these Maoris were cannibals, 
and there are said to be men living today 
who can remember the cannibal feasts, 
some of their descendants are now hon- 
ored and useful citizens. One of them 
has even been called upon to act as 
prime minister of New Zealand and has 
become one of the outstanding orators 
of the dominion. 


The combined area of New Zealand 
is about as large as the state of Colo- 
rado. Asstated above it is largely made 
up of two islands. North Island is about 
as large as the state of Virginia while 
South Island is larger, being about the 
size of Michigan. Together these two 
islands are about a thousand miles long, 





lying north and south, and there is no 
place on either island that is more than | 
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Seal No Money-Delivery FREL 


we ~ | Aa eeeT IMPOSSIBLE to believe that you 
et $3.50 worth of first class merchandise for $98 98, 
ion’tit? But here is your chance to buy these neces- 
articles at that amazing saving. 

T equ consists of a seamless water b 
fountain syringe, both made of finest qua ie red 
rubber fe tron quart size, and ranteed for two 

ge" service; 24 sanitary nap napkins of excellent qual- 

ity, with absorbent cellulose fi ling; a — com- 
fortable, elastic sanitary belt; and a can of high 
grade talcum powder, 3 
’ ust send yournameand 
Don t Send 1 L Penny 23 address, and we’ll mail 
the outfit to qos. When the postman delivers it, pay 
him $1.98, We pay all delivery charges. If you can 
buy these articles for less than $3.50 elsewhere, return 
them at our expense, and we will refund your money, 
Only one set toa customer. Order No. 52, 


WALTER FIELD CO. - N1452, CHICAGO, | 


Be Your Own 
MUSIC = 
Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME 
to play by Nore, Piano,Organ. 
Violin, Cornet, Harp, 'Cello, 
Saxophone, Clarinet, Trom- 
bone, Flute and all other instru- 




















mentse—or to sing. Wonderful 
new method teaches in half 
the time. Simple as A. B. C. 
No “‘numbers” or trick music. Cost averages only few cents a day. 
Almost half a million students. 


FREE BOOK Write today for Free Booklet and Free Demon- 
stration Lesson e-plaining this method in de- 

tail. Tell what your favorite instrument is and write name and ad- 

dress plainly. Instruments supplied when needed, cash or credit. 


U.S. School of Music, 92 Brunswick Bldg., N. Y. C. 


PARKERS 
HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
ss HAIR FALLING 


, ’Has. heen used with 
SF SUCCESS jor maore than 40_yeats 


=) RESTORES COLOR AND 

mm BEAUTY TO GRAY 
™ AND FADED HAIR 
Sy 6O+E 4122 at all drugdists 


HISCOX CHEMICAL RKS 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 


i lways 
When washing hay sivees 

















10-year 
uarantee, lowest prices. 
FREE instruction, ask_for 
FREE catalog. RUATTA, 
SERENELLI&CO,, 1014 Blue 
Island Ave Dep.65 Chicago, Ill. 


Gan 


Fragrant, Ante 
cieansing and Beaulify 


* Cuticura,” ey ——, - 


Best in the world. 
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Sample Free. 


b: CL trom us now. OV ERS r 








short, marhoets yo at heey will be higher 
oun te in high ezad 
Sweet Clover, Itaifar 
ar ave you big money. 
7 tor tree suaien, inside prices ab diaz 
everything fe seed and nursery line. . oe > 


BERRY SEED CO., Box 119 
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75 miles from the sea, so you know they | 


are quite narrow. 


The population of New Zealand is | 


nearly a million and a half. There are 
only three cities that have as many as 
100,000 people. These cities are Auck- 
Jand with 192,126 (1926 census), Wel- 
lington, the capital, 121,324, and Christ- 
church, with 118,408. 

Last year a visit to Yellowstone Park 
was described in the series of articles 
entitled “A Trip to Alaska.’”’ In North 
jsland of New Zealand there is a dis- 





trict almost as wonderful as Yellowstone | 
Park. It is one of the three great geyser | 
regions of the world. Here are the same | 
kind of boiling springs, paint pots, and | 


mud volcanoes. 

This district covers approximately 
two million acres and in one place there 
is an earthquake about every ten min- 
utes. On a mountain top in this region 
is a great hole from which comes such a 
cloud of steam that it is called the 
‘Safety Valve of New Zealand.” In 
1886 one of the volcanoes in this district 


went on a rampage and hurled forth | 


mud and lava that covered some of the 
native villages to the depth of 60 feet. 
In describing this eruption Frank 
Carpenter says: “Both houses and in- 
habitants were destroyed as were those 
of Pompeii and Herculaneum by the 
eruption of Vesuvius centuries ago. The 
bottom of a big lake was blown out and 
in its place came a roaring crater, which 





sent up a column of steam to a height of | 


almost three miles.”’ 

Auckland, New Zealand’s largest city, 
is in the northern part of North island. 
South of it is a great dairy country. 
From this city lumber is sent to Aus- 
tralia and kauri-gum to the United 
States. There are sugar refineries in 
Auckland but the sugar that is refined 
in them comes largely from the Fiji 
islands. 
_ As already mentioned, South island 
is the largest and upon it are the highest 
mountains. Mount Cook, the highest, is 
12,349 feet above sea level. 
Southern Alps there are. many great 
glaciers. On the west coast the scenery 


rivals that of Norway. There are many | 


fjords and great waterfalls. The great 


‘ ° ° on e 
Canterbury plain is 150 miles long and | 
almost a third as wide, the greatest in 


New Zealand. 
The agricultural possibilities of New 


Zealand are great. More than eighteen | 


and a half million acres are under culti- 
vation but all except two million acres 
of this are sown to grasses upon which 
subsist twenty-five million head of 
sheep. While New Zealand sheep are 
largely grown for mutton yet fifty-five 
million dollars worth of wool is exported 
annually. 

ee 


A GIFT SUGGESTION | 


What could be more appropriate | 

. an one or more of Nichols’ travel 
om fora gift? “Birdseye Views 
of Far Lands” is now printed in five | 
volumes and as the world’s great 
eee and some forty countries are 
osc f described, this is a great 
ve library. These books are all 
uiustrated and sell at $1.50 each, 
except Volume I, which is $1.25. 
+ Fags volumes will be sent for 
99 r any three of them for $3.25, 
. all five of them will be sent to 
a Stdrese for $5. Address Suc- 
essful Farming, Book Department, 

| “es Moines, lowa. 
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In just a Split Second 
the nuisance became void 


ACH of the thousand and one 
operations in the production of a 
finished Colt Revolver or Automatic 
Pistol is justified in its smooth, instant, 
unfailing response to your trigger finger. 
Colt Fire Arm superiority is founded upon ideals 
of perfection established 93 years ago. It has 





been maintained through an increasing severe se- 


quence of no less than 200 gauge and visual inspec- 
tions of materials, parts, hand assembly, fitting and 
finish, culminating in Colt’s Shooting Gallery where 
the completed Arms are finally adjusted, inspected 


and targeted. 


The model illustrated is a Colt Police Positive 
Target Revolver of .22 caliber built on the new model 
heavy frame. An exceptionally satisfactory Arm for 
small game, amusement or serious practice; using 


inexpensive ammunition. 


for your copy of 


Colt accomplishments. 


The Colt Positive Lock embodied in Colt Revolv- 
ers makes accidental discharge impossible. 


COLT’S PATENT FIRE ARMS MFG. CO. 


SMALL ARMS DIVISION 


HARTFORD, CONN., U.S.A. 





Colt’s Service Department will 
help solve shooting problems; 
suggest the Arm best suited to 
your needs; assist youin forming 
or joining a Revolver Club. 

Colt’s new Catalog No. 32 is the 
most complete Fire Arms Mane 
ual ever issued. Write for it; also 
“Makers of 
History,” the thrilling story of 


Phil. B. Bekeart Co., Pacific Coast Representative, 717 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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.£The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 
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Carborundu 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 






=\Handiest- 
a ‘ 
aN Sharpening lool 


We Sell’ 


4 o 
e ~~ Your dealer will gladly put his approval on the 


utcher knives. 


Company for its Silicon Carbide and is its exclusive property 


m 57 File 


E knows what it has done for others, and will do for 

you—put a quick keen edge on every farm tool—on 
scythes and grass hooks, spades, hoes, 
Can’t be beat for sharpening mower section knives. 

g Soon Spring work will be upon you. Get a Carborundum 
No. 57 File. Sharpen all your tools, ready for busy days. 
MADE OF GENUINE CARBORUNDUM, THE MANUFACTURED 

ABRASIVE--HARD, SHARP, FAST CUTTING 


Write for Catalog F-2 of all Carborundum Products 


THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N. ¥. 
CANADIAN CARBORUNDUM CO., LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
( Carborundum is the Registered Trade Mark of The Carborundum 








Planting 


Fruit Trees 


By T. J. TALBERT 


University of Missouri 


HEN planting fruit trees under 
Missouri conditions set the 
roots,no deeper than they stood 


in the nursery. This is especially true, 
if the trees are set in the spring, at which 
time the soil is slow in warming to the 
depth of the lower roots. The tendency 
of trees in the orchards of Missouri to 
lean toward the northeast may be over- 
come in part by orientation of the trees 
at the time of planting. 

In setting fruit trees, press the soil 
firmly about the roots to avoid drying 
out; the main roots should be set in 
their normal position without being bent 
or twisted. Digging large holes for the 
trees or shattering the subsoil with 
dynamite is not necessary. 

When the trees are received from the 
nursery, if the land is not ready for 
planting, remove the ties from the bun- 
dies and heel-in in a trench which has 
been prepared deep and wide enough 
to accommodate the root systems. Work 
the soil around and among the roots, 
leaving no air spaces, When the trench 
is about half tilled it is advisable to 
water the roots moderately. Then finish 
filling the trench, allowing the soil to 
cover half or more of the trunks or main 
stems of the trees. 

When the soil is too wet for heeling-in 
operations the trees may be held in the 
original packages for a week or more 
without danger of injury by storing 
them in a damp cool place such as a 

gellar or building where the temperature 
may be kept above freezing. At the 
time of storage examine the roots and 
if dry sprinkle the packing material 
around them to keep it moist until the 
trees are heeled-in or planted. 

The roots of the trees should never be 
exposed to the wind or sun in heeling-in 
or in planting. They may be kept in 
water, placed in a tub or half barrel, or 
damp gunny sacks or packing material 
may be placed around the roots. At the 
time of planting remove all labels from 
the trunks of the young trees to prevent 
killing by girdling. This is very impor- 
tant and the matter is often neglected. 

An orchard plot giving the names of 
the species and varieties and designating 
their location is needed as a permanent 
record of the orchard plantings. Heeled- 
in trees must be properly guarded 
against injury by field mice, rabbits and 
livestock. It may be even necessary to 
place around them an inclosure that 
will prevent the entrance of rabbits as 
well as livestock. 

The small, fibrous roots of trans- 
planted fruit trees usually die, due to 
drying out or bending in setting, unless 
they can be dug and reset immediately 
with a mass of soil. Prune away the 
dead, fibrous roots at the time of plant- 


ing, since they are an 
encumbrance and pre- 
vent pressing the soil 
into close contact 
with the larger, essen- 
tial roots. 

Prune back the tops 
of young fruit trees at 
the time of planting, 
the degree of pruning 
differing with the 
character and habit of 
growth of the species. 
The roots are pruned 
in digging and the 
tops pruned to bal- 
ance the root system. 
The roots of fruit trees 
must never be al- 
lowed to freeze in 
handling. Tests show that while the 
tops of the trees may endure severe 
freezing without injury, the roots may be 
injured even by a few degrees of frost. 








ROTECT all planted fruit trees from 

injury by rabbits and field mice, es- 
pecially during the fall and winter. One- 
inch mesh poultry wire, old newspapers, 
or gunny sacks torn in strips six to eight 
inches wide make satisfactory pro- 
tectors. 

Young fruit trees should be cultivated 
for at least several years after they are 
first set out, in order that a satisfactory 
growth may be maintained. This culti- 
vation does not necessarily require the 
disturbance of the soil of the entire or- 
chard, tho where companion crops are 


The tree above pruned and planted 
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Press the soil firmly about the roots 


grown in the spaces between rows this 
is accomplished. However, it is always 
essential to maintain an area immedi- 
ately around the young trees free from 
competitive vegetation which would, if 
present, slow down the growth of the 
trees. 

The application of fertilizer, such as 
barnyard manure, and, in the case of 
soils particularly depleted in some one 
of the principal plant food elements, 
commercial fertilizers, may be highly 
important. 

Orchards set on sloping lend and 
hillsides must be prctectcd against 
washing. This may beccme one of the 
most important parts of the process of 
establishing the young orchard. Or- 
chards in such locations may, necessari- 
ly, be maintained in sod to prevent un- 
due washing, but still the area immedi- 
ately around the young trees must be 
handled under clean cultivation, and 
proper measures taken to prevent wash- 
ing of the soil around the trees. 


— setting of the orchard, so far as 
the planting methods and the han- 
dling of the soil and the trees immedi- 
ately after planting, are concerned, 1s 
of prime importance. But there 1s an- 
other factor which, while perhaps it may 
be mentioned last, is a consideration 
which should occupy the attention of 
the orchardist very early. That factor 
is, quality of the trees selected for 
planting. 

It never pays to plant a poor, worth- 
less tree, for aside from the difference 
in first cost of the tree, it will require 
just as much labor and time and money 
to care for it if it lives, as the first-class 
tree would require. Of course, this yor 
not mean that one has to pay any ys 
rageous prices for his trees, but it does 
require patronage of a reliable nursery 
and the payment of a fair price for 
class stock. 
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How Many Chances Have You 


At Markets During A Year? 


In Florida you can have as many as you want— 


fifty crops to choose from 
How much per acre do you get from crops? 
Florida averages $90.00 per acreThe average of 


300,000 acres of fruit and truck is $285.00 per acre. 


How much of the year can you work out-doors? 
Florida you can work ich as you like, 


+ 
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In 


barring rainy 
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How much does it cost to fight cold weather? 
The cost in Florida is 
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Wehave 7000 miles of Hard-Surfaced Highways’ 
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COME TO FLORIDA THIS WINTER AND SEE FOR YOURSEL 

This is an official advertisement Please send information on 
authorized by the Legislature I os. cc caw tinetied eee 
of the State of Florida. See GE. 5s Jo ces coeeseadans 
co errr rere rr Tree 

DEPARTMENT OF 

AGRICULTURE ee ene Te eee See 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA is ai Si ake 
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SPECIAL OFFERS 


100,000 NEW CUSTOMERS 


NewSEEDS 
For Your 1929 Garden 


GLADIOLUS 


(Rainbow Collection) j 
Gladiolus make magnificent an 

Peautifal Bower beds. They tor wn 

2 nm ou Seed 

we Soto the fi nest colors and largest 


f- aces a 
This un’Gladiolus bed within 


25 bulbs, assorted, 
only (0c — 


10 Bulbs 30c 


Asparagus Bean and 
Garden Huckleberry 

Hereare two Buckbeenovelties whichyou 

tte green nee wane pole bean 

more — 

flavorsome, Motiveee’ “ _— and 

ductive;Garden Huck- 

leberry has a delicious 

flavor, is very prolific, 

as easily cultivated ag 

a tomato. One pkt. ea, 


Both for 15c¢ 


No two 
alike 








Cardinal Climber and 
Lantern 





M LINCOLN 


» cg Giant Tomato) 


e use, 
pkts. for 50c, 


1 Packet, 
200 Seeds 


20c 
PRIZE COLLECTION 
65 VARIETIES 


10c 
Guaranteed to Please 


Order any of the above or enclose 10¢ to cover post- 
age and packing, and we will send you our Prize 
Collection of Vegetable seeds worth $1.00, Con- 
tains: Radish, §7 varieties; Lettuce, 12 kinds; Toma- 
toes, 1# finest; Turnip, 7 splendid; Onion, 8 best 
varieties and 10 Spring Flowering Bulbs. 
We are making the above offers to get 100,000 new 
, we will send our 
Beautiful New Guide. Contains 
most complete line of Vegetables, Flowers of unusual beauty 
and size, many shown in natural colors also Bulbs, Plants 
and Shrubs. It tells when flowers bloom, their height, color 
etc, Don’t miss these specials. Send order at once, today! 


H. W. BUCKBEE 


Rockford Seed Farms—Established Since 1871 
Farm A-3, Rockford, Illinois 


Buy Gladioli from 


Kunderd - 


Get his FREE book 














Kcnperp has originated more 

varieties of Gladioli than any- 

one else. It pays to buy bulbs 

from him because you get the 

finest varieties. His FREE book 

describes hundreds of Kunderd 

Gladioli, pictures 43 in colors 

and introduces 63 new varieties 

this year. Use coupon 

ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 

: 4. E. KUNDERD 

161 Lincoln Way West Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 
Dear Sir: Please send me your FREE Gladiolus book, 

Name ———w - 

St. or R. F. D - — 

City b Sl 








RED CLOVER $14.00 


Alfalfa $9.00; Alsyke $15.00 
Clover $3.75; Mixed and 


Clover 
Alsyke 


White Sweet 
Timothy $5.00; 


Mixed Red Clover and Timothy $5.00; Timothy $3.00. 
Samples and price list free upon request, 

STANDARD SEED COMPANY 

Kansas City, Mo. 


Bags Free 


3 East Fifth St., 
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The Earliest Flowers 


MONG the very earliest bloomers, 

even before the fire bush, is the 
exquisite Magnolia kobus. This is a 
rather tall shrub of pyramidal growth, 
having large white 
flowers with a pink 
base closely resem- 
bling a tulip. They 
open like half dou- 
ble roses before los- 
ing their petals. 
The foliage which 
appears after the 
flowers are gone is 
thick and leathery, 
making this a very 
ornamental shrub 
at all times. 

This lovely shrub 
is not common in 
this locality, but 
its ever-blooming qualities has proven 
its hardiness and worth. 

Propagation is effected by seeds sown 

















immediately, or stratified; or by layers | 


of last year’s growth, put down in the 
spring and notched; they may be sev- 
ered the following year. They grow 
rather slowly, and delight in a warm, 
sunny situation.—Mrs. M. N. W., Kans. 


Annuals Worth W hile 


VERYONE who owns a garden 

wants to enliven the bare spots 
and provide touches of color thruout 
the season. For these reasons, as well 
as for their own beauty, nothing can 
take the place of at least a few well- 
chosen annuals. 

With perennials the best results come 
after the first year, but with annuals 
two or three months after seeding sees 
them at their height of glory. By remov- 
ing their seed pods many will continue 
to bloom until the hard frosts of fall 
kill them. 

If a coldframe or a hotbed is not avail- 
able, most annuals can be planted in the 
open ground around the middle of April 
as far north as Chicago. In getting 
started it should be remembered that 
rich, loose soil with a southern exposure 
is most desirable. The ground should 
be liberally fertilized with well-rotted 
manure and worked so that it is free 
from clods and thoroly pulverized. Other 
important points are not to sow the seed 
too deep and to firm the soil over the 
seeds. As a rule most seeds are planted 
too thick so seedlings become tall and 
spindling. 

The finest seeds, such as petunia, 
pansy, poppy, and their like, should be 
scattered over the surface and merely 
pressed into the dirt. Larger seeds may 
have to be covered with once or twice 
their thickness, while zinnias and similar 
sized seeds should be covered with a 
half to an inch of fine soil for best ger- 
mination. 

Where the seeds are planted later in 
the season, covering the ground with 
paper or old pieces of burlap sacks will 
hold the moisture and insure better ger- 
mination. After the seeds are sprouted, 
however, the covers should be removed. 
Repeated sowings at 10-day intervals 
insure a prolonged succession of blooms. 

Some annuals should be grown to fill 
in the bare spots in the perennial] border 
or to mass in front of the shrub border. 
Others are grown for their cut flowers, 
such as cornflowers, marigolds, calen- 
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KELLOGG’S 


New Strawberry Book 


Send us your name and address, and we'll 
send you, FREE, our new 44 page straw- 
berry book. This book tells how to make 
$500 to $1200 per acre from strawberries. 
One man made $1800, and many others 
have also topped the $1200 mark. One 
made $627 from only 4 acre and that’s at 
the rate of $2508 peracre. You can make 
big money, too. The book tells all about 
it—all about the wonderful Thorobred 
Pedigree plants that are responsible for 
these huge profits, how easy it is to grow 
them, how to grow them, etc. 

Get your pencil and postcard now, and 
write us at the address below. The book 
is FREE. (52) 


R. M. KELLOGG CO. 


Box 871 - Three Rivers, Mich. 


Garden lool 
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You can’t afford to spend another 
hour over a back-breaking hoe 
and rake, when it costs so little to 
own one of these remarkable new 
all-purpose Garden Tools. 





MULCHER- WEEDER “ROTARY HOE -CULTIVATO® 
— does a whole day’s work in an hour — 


makes gardening a real pleasure. The re- 

volving rotary hoe not only cleans out the weeds. 
but works the soil into a fine moisture-retaining 
mutch. All blades are reversible—piain knife edge 
on one side, rotary hoe points on other. Tool also 
has Harrow Tooth Cultivator Bladeaand lea 
guards for safe cultivation of larger plants. 


Write for Free Catalog Folder today 


ROWE MFG. CO., 646 S. Cedar St., Galesburg, Ill. 












A Powerful Gas Tractor for Small 
Farms, Gardeners, Florists, Nurs- 
eries, Fruit Growers & Poultrymen 
DOES 4 MEN’S WORK 
Handles Field and Truck Crop 
Tools. Walking or Riding a 
MowsHay eeepest. Runs Belt 
achinery. 
| andLawns Catalog Free 


Write Today, for Illustrated 
Catalog and Full ormation. 


STANDARD ENGINE CO. | 
3295 Como Av Minneapolis, Minn. 


, 
182 Cedar Street Ponta 
EASTERN BRANCH "New York #2 >t 


AWBERRY PIANIS 


. . 
—all Varieties, Guaranteed! 
Save Money. Buy direct from us. None better. 
All Big, sure producers. PREMIER, the early 
bearer: BRICO, a new, better Midseason berry —our 
own development; COOPER, and the genuine, original 
The best MASTODON because we 
Mastodon! control original, parent plants. Yields 


giant crop from June until Winter. Real profit msker. 

+f —best quality, all varieties, Also 
Fruit Trees Blackberry, Raspberry and Aspar- 
agus Plants at lowest prices. FREE BIG BARGAIN 
CATALOGUE illustrates and describes all Stahelin 
guaranteed strains. Don't delay, write NOW—TODAY! 


Bridgman Nursery Co., Box'39, Bridgman, Mich. 
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dula, nasturtiums, sweet peas, pinks, 
and asters. 

A partial list of annuals that anybody 
can grow are ageratum, blue; sweet 
alyssum, white; China aster, white, pur- 
ple, red; babysbreath, white; balsam, 
red, white, yellow; blanket flower, yel- 
low, rose, purple; Caiifornia poppy, yel- 
low and orange; candytuft, red and 
white; chrysanthemum; clarkia, purple 
and rose to white; cornflower, blue; cos- 
mos, white, pink, red, crimson; larkspur, 
most any color; lobelia, blue: love-in-a- 
mist, white, blue; marigold—African 
and pot—orange, lemon, yellow; nastur- 
tium, scarlet, yellow, red; pansy, wide 
variation in colors; petunia, many col- 
ors, red, blue, pink; phlox, red, crimson, 
white; Chinese pink, white, rose, ma- 
roon; salpiglossis, purple, blue, reds, 
yellow, white; scarlet sage; shell flower, 
white and pink tipped; stocks, white, 
pink, and purple; sunflower; Swan river 
daisy, pale blue or white; sweet pea, 
many colors; tobacco, red and white; 
and zinnia in red, scarlet, yellow, pink, 
orange, and a host of intermediate 
shades.—F. C. G., Ind. 


Increasing the Crop 
WE have found that apples can only 


be cross pollinated by insects and 
unless the flowers are cross pollinated, 
there will be no fruit,” says H. D. 
Hootman, horticultural extension man 
in Michigan. 

Many large blocks of orchard, 40 to 
80 acres of the same variety that have 
given only poor yields for years, were 
made to bear heavily by putting bou- 
quéts from other varieties up in the 
boughs at blossoming time and by plac- 
ing colonies of bees here and there in the 
orchard. 

A block of trees in C. W. Brayman’s 
orchard in Ionia county, that had never 
done better than from 1,000 to 1,500 
bushels came thru last fall with 5,200 
bushels as the result of two days spent 
by Hootman and Beemaster Ewell in 
placing bouquets and bees thruout the 
orchard. 

Bouquets of boughs taken from Ben 
Davis and Duchess trees were placed 
here and there in tubs a little in front 
of the bee hives, while in other trees a 
candy pail was fastened in the top of 
the tree and the flowering twigs put into 
these. Invariably the best set of fruit 
on the tree was close to the candy pail 
bouquet. 

Hootman recommends that the bou- 
quets be placed as high up in the tree as 
possible and on the south side and that 
the tub bouquets which are put on the 
ground be placed not too close to the 
entrance to the hive as the bees tend to 
avoid any close obstacle. 

“Each bee has to make 37,000 trips 
to collect a pound of honey,” says Hoot- 
man, “‘so have a heart And use care in 
placing the hives.” 





Victor H. Ries, specialist in floricul- 
ture, has compiled a list of floriculture 
bulletins and books. This list has been 
published in cireular form and may be 
had free of charge by writing the Ohio 
State University, Columbus. Order this 
circular now and then start a garden 
library. 

The person who never makes mis- 
takes never does things. 
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els lost 


each year to grain diseases 


This new seed treatment will 


SAVE your share 


VERY year, seed diseases steal 
200,000,000 bushels of grain 
Many 


seed-borne organisms rob them of 


from American farmers. 


millions of dollars, in fields and 
at market. 


After years of research, here and 
abroad, chemists of the _Bayer- 
Semesan Company have developed 
a new and amazing dust disinfect- 
ant for seed, by which grain dis- 
eases may be effectively, controlled 
and our staggering losses reduced. 
The name of this new disinfectant 
is Du Bay Ceresan. Use it to con- 
trol 9 important diseases of grains: 


WHEAT—Bunt or stinking 


smut, and seed-borne flag smut. 
OATS—Both loose and covered 
smut. 


BARLEY—Stripe 


covered smut and loose smut in 


disease and 


certain six-row winter varieties. 


SORGHU M—Kernel smuts. 


RY E—Seed-borne stem smut. 


OU BAY 


Seed Disinfectants 






Although Du Bay Ceresan is new, 
it has been tested for two years by 
many authorities, including state 
agricultural colleges, experiment 
stations and U. S. Dept. of Agri- 
culture. Dr. Benjamin Koehler, 
of the Illinois Station, recently re- 
leased the statement that Ceresan 
gave perfect control of oats smut, 
and a yield increase of two times 
that obtained with formaldehyde. 


Ceresan also gave first satisfactory 
control of barley stripe. 


Ceresan does not clog the drill or 
rust metal parts. Cheaply and 
easily applied. Harmless to seed. 


Diseases of many other crops can 
be controlled with Du Bay Seed 
Disinfectants. Mail the coupon be- 
low for information, or ask your 
seedsman, druggist, hardware dealer 
or general merchant for pamphlets 
on Semesan Jr., the dust disinfect- 
ant for seed corn; Semesan Bel, the 
instantaneous potato dip, and 
Semesan for vegetable and flower 
seed and bulbs. Bayer-Semesan 
Co., Inc., 105 Hudson St., New 
York, N. Y. Successors to Seed 
Disinfectants Divisions of The 
Bayer Company and E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Company. 


Dust Disinfectant for Seed Grains 
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How To MAKE 


Bigger 
Yields 


Fertilizer Book FREE 


—— — — —— — - =} = 
| Shen crop you 


grow —corn, wheat, oats, fruit, 
cotton, truck—will show an in- 
crease if you feed it plenty of 
Chilean Nitrate of Soda. 

Do you know what Chilean 
Nitrate is? It is the natural nitro- 
gen fertilizer, mined and refined 
in Chile. For 50 years American 
farmers have used it to make 
more money from these crops. 
Its plant food (nitrogen) is avail- 
able at once, which means that it 
begins its good work as soon as 
it is applied. It makes stronger 
plants, better quality and larger 
yield. Earlier harvest too, Costs 
very little. Does a whole lot of 
good. 


This Valuable Book 


doesn’t cost you a cent. It tells 
all about Chilean Nitrate for 
every crop. Ask for Booklet 
No. 1, ““How to Use Chilean Ni- 
trate of Soda”, or tear out this 
ad and mail it with yourname and 
address written on the margin. 


_ Chilean 
Nitrate of Soda 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 








57 William Street, New York, N. Y. 
In writing please refer to Ad. No. C-85 









New crop, tested seeds sure 
to produce. Sold for 59 years 
to satisfied customers. Prices | 
reasonable. 

FREE extra packages with 
every order. 
4 FREE—Large catalogwith | 
~~) hundreds of pictures of veg- 
etables and flowers. Send 
your own and neighbors’ ad- 
dresses TODAY. 


R. H. SHUMWAY 
147 S. First St., Rockford, IIL. 





MAKE $12 taking orders for new Tablecloth Looks 
DAILY like linen. Wash like oiicloth. No laundering. 
Sample Free. Bestever, 144 Irving Park Sta. Chicago 





| growing on a small scale. 


SUCCESS 
W hat Grapes Shall I Plant? 


HAPPY adventure awaits the man 
or woman who will go in for grape 
The grape 
with its hundreds of enticing varieties, 
its wide range of adaptability, and its 


| robust vitality, offers the home gardener 


wide possibilities. A modest variety 
plot will supply the family the choicest 
of fruit over the entire fruit season, if 
one is careful with his selections. 

The amateur gardener or fruit grower 
can go in for a fling at plant breeding by 


| crossing some of his favorite varieties, 


if the mere production of choice fruit 
does not satisfy him. However, one can 


| find the widest range of excellent varie- 





ties in the average catalog. 
For six years now I have been making 


| a hobby of my small grape vineyard 


where I am making a study of varieties. 
I have 35 different kinds and each season 
sees the number grow. My aim has been 
to gather a selection of grapes that 
would give fruit thruout the entire sum- 
mer and fall. 

My first grapes to ripen are early 
Daisy. This is a black variety of only 
fair quality; its earliness alone recom- 
mends it. The next best early black 
sort after Daisy is Moore, widely 
planted and favored as a market varie- 
ty in my part of the Missouri Ozarks. 
Ripening soon after Daisy and Moore 
on the list of early blacks are Campbell 


| and Worden. Both find much favor with 


| my friends. 


I find the Campbell excel- 


| lent when fully ripe. Worden, of course, 


is widely known and widely liked. 


"sien early whites, Portland, a com- 
paratively new grape, is worth trying. 
Of the red grapes that come in early I 


| prefer to wait for Brighton and Dela- 
| ware to get something worthwhile. Both 
| are fairly early. 


The midsummer black variety is Con- 


| cord and along with it goes the old 


favorite white variety, Niagara. Both 
lack much in quality, but both will con- 
tinue to be widely planted until better 
sorts are found to replace them. Inci- 


| dentally, these two varieties are about 


all you ever get if you permit the nurs- 
eryman to make your selections for you. 
Ontario, a new white sort, should be in- 
cluded in the white list here. Diamond, 
also, is a very excellent white variety. 
For a red variety ripening about this 
time Caco is good and Lucile is worth a 
trial. 

As fall approaches, the new Sheridan, 
black, becomes rich and sweet and is at 
its best. Triumph, white, if bagged, is 


| another delight of the late season. It 


is one of my choicest varieties when 
given close attention. A good late red 
variety is Urbana. It also keeps long in 
common storage. Catawba and Agawam 
are old reliable late reds, but both are 
not outstanding. 

The foregoing list is not all to be said 


| about a choice of varieties to cover the 


season. Scores of other sorts could be 
mentioned to fit in, but one cannot have 
everything he wants. The list is valu- 
able, however, in that it will help the 
average person to get away from two or 


three old varieties that will be recom- | 


mended if no choice is indicated. 
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Too many persons who enjoy grapes | 


to the utmost and have for years had a 
home vinevard are content to let some 
friend whose knowledge is limited to 


two or three varieties dictate these two | 
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So easy to have 
' a wonderful 
garden, now 


10 times faster and 
easier than hoeing 


NOW— kill weeds and keep soil in 
wonderful condition swiftly and 
easily. New improved EASY Garden 
Raiser enables a child to tend garden 
faster and better than 10 men with 
hoes. Kills every weed. Crumbles and 
stirs the surface soil. Fills moisture- 
robbing cracks. saves per- 
fect dust mulch. Relieves gar- 
dening of the hard work. 
Easy to operate as a lawn- 
mower. Makes possible 
BETTER gardening. 
Works as fast as you 
care to walk 


GARDEN 
RAISER 















Improved over any other 
method. 8 revolving blades 
pulverize clods and break up 
soil crust. Keen-edged un- 
derground knife cuts and 
kills all weeds. Lifts soil and 
fills it with air, releasing 
_— J building elements. 
ds protect plants. . 
sahute ble steel shovels 
ford Bas work. * Send name 
w, Low Prices 
gate okey! Rush name for for new FREE 


new free iflustrated EASY Garden Book! 
book. Phot Lett 


Send TODAY! 
EASY RANEFASTURIS oe. 
Dept. 45, Lincoin, Neb. 





Fresh, Reliable, Pure, Guaranteed to Please 


You can have a wonderful garden all sum- 
mer long, fresh, crisp vegetables every day if 
you will plant our Northern Grown Seeds. 


SPECIAL ate 
FOR 10c yn = = ho Ea wees son 


head Cabbage. 805 60 Day Toute Self- 
Growing Celery, | eA Radish, Fuller- 
\ ton Market ettuce, and 12 Varieties 
\ — Flower Seeds, 
pp elo pay pastasennd 1 pac fing and 
Y Dp y an 
seoulve the above “Famous Get 
uainted Collection’’ and our 
New Instructive Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
Dept. 288, Rockford, Ilinois 


MAULE’S 


For a Bigger, Better and Finer Garden follow 
the —_ le of thousands of Farmers and 
ant Maule’s Super-Quality Seeds. 
ad are Pedigreed by a 52 pe 
record of outstanding merit and are 
Guaranteed to teem with Abundant, 
Virile Life. When You Plant Maule 
Seeds, You Plant SUCCESS. Plan 
Before You Plant! Plan with Maule’s 
New Seed Book, brimful of Success- 
Making Information. Write for it 
Post Card brings it; FREE. 


Wm. Henry Maule 
Box 97, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DFREE BOOKS 
onlrutts and Flowers 








Gardeners: 




















oo" valuable books are worth dollars to 
youl Tell how to select and arrange varieties, 
plant, prune, spray, etc. True guides to success in 
growing all fruits or flowers—FREE! Write Today! 


Introductory Offers—5 Peach Trees, $ 


1 yr., 5-16 in., 2 to 4 ft., postpaid, $1.00. (10 


ellow Climbers. 
4 Shrubs—Pos 
Japanese Barberry, ok 
Granee,.. J. B. Honeysuckle, 
Spirea Van Ho 
Cash with ender. ‘Subject to 
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or three for a vineyard of their own. 

I find the Munson originations have 
some excellent varieties especially for 
home use. My Munson sorts have a 
delicacy of flavor hard to beat. Then, 
too, I try to grow a few of the Vinifera 
or California sorts. They freeze badly, 
despite the fact that I cover them. 

The catalogs of nurse rymen are be- 
coming more comprehensive every year 
and the grape is coming in for more at- 
tention. If one wishes expert advice of 
an unbiased nature the horticultural 
department of your state agricultural 
college will give it freely. 

By all means insist on more than one 
or two varieties in your home vineyard. 
The grape offers you the utmost in good 
things to eat, if you will but learn more 
about it.—G. T., Mo. 


A Pool for Goldfish 


R. AND MRS. CLARK SMITH 
4 of Fremont county, Iowa, arrived 
as occupants of a new farm and found 
in the back yard not a very presentable 
picture. There was nothing to break the 
monotony of the expanse of grass or 
bare ground. But the expenditure of 
$3.75 for sand and cement and a day’s 
labor on the part of Mr. Smith trans- 
formed that back yard into a scene of 
beauty. 

Now in the pool which he built nearly 
100 goldfish have their home all sum- 
mer, and the curbed aquarium is bor- 
dered with flowers and foliage except on 
the straight side that is left open for 
approach. The shape of the pool is that 
of a half moon, but little irregularities 
were made in the formation to add 
grace to the outline. 

First, near the corner of the house 
where water would be available for the 
pool from the eaves during rains, the 





excavation was made. Not much dirt | 


had to be removed, for the longest way 
across the pool is not more than eight 
feet. Across the width of the half moon 
it is not more than four feet. The entire 
basin surface was cemented and the 
cement was brought up slightly above- 
ground to form the curb. While the 
cement was still wet rough stones that 
had been gathered around the farm were 
laid into the curb. 

Mrs. Smith uses cannas, calladium or 
“elephant’s ears,” larkspur, zinnias, and 
foliage plants for the border. The can- 
nas as they appear in the picture were 
produced from seed sown in the spring 
and then transplanted when they be- 
came a few inches high. Before the sum- 
mer was over they were rich with bloom. 

More finish was given the pool with 
shells strewed in the bottom after Mr. 
and Mrs. Smith had gathered them on 
their summer outing trips to the lakes 
of the North. When cold weather comes 
the goldfish are put into the livestock 
tanks to remain there until the pool is 
ready again in the spring to receive 


them.—G. R. H., Iowa. 
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ADAPTED 
to Cold Weather ~ 


Sport model automobiles and Hula dancers wouldn't 
get along very well at the North Pole. Things and 
people have to be constructed to meet the require- 
ments of their climate. So it is with gasoline, partic- 
ularly winter gasoline, a specially refined, cola 
weather fuel. 











When the weather is cold, Champlin Winter King 
Gasoline is in its natural element. It starts instantly, 


operates without a lengthy warming up of the motor “CHAMPLIN OILS 

and delivers maximum power and mileage. HAVE ALWAYS BEEN 

=, aba, Fae GOOD— ALL WAYS” 
Winter King is made to operate with 100% effi- . 


ciency in cold weather. It is thoroughly adapted to 
zero temperatures. And although it costs more to 
make, we market it at prices which save the con- iT 3 
sumer from being charged a premium, Try it. You ess 

will find no better winter gasoline. 


CHAMPLIN REFINING CO., Enid, Okla. 


A 
a inter King 


GASOLINE 
_ THE NEW BURBANK TOMATO 


LUTHER BURBANK’S NEW CREATION 
Mr. Burbank’s wonderful genius has created a tomato that from 
ee in open ground, BEARS FRUIT EARLIER THAN 
Mr. Burbank himself makes the remarkable statement that 
*‘a second crop of tomatoes has been grown from the Seed of the 
First Crop”. A. I. Root, editor of Bee Culture, states that he 
planted Burbank Tomato Seed when his other tomato plants 
were budding, yet his first ripe tomatoes came from the Burbank. 
Besides being the Earliest Tomato in the World the Burbank is 
also Blight Proof, a big bearer, very solid and of fine flavor. 
We sold 100.000 packages last year. Pkt. of 60 seeds for 10c. 
8 pkts, for 25c, 7 pkts. for 50c, or 15 pkts. for $1.00. 


GREENS FARMS SEED CO., 215 STATE STREET, WESTPORT, CONN. 


CHAMPLIN) 































"ARM SEEDS &:2:: FREE 


sensationally low. Alfalfa, $10.80 bu.; Timothy, $2.40; 

Clover, $1.90; Alsike (12 to 16 % Py and Timothy, 60; Scarified Sweet Clover, 
$3.90; Clover (12 to 16%) and Timothy an Le gy $4. 80; Soy Beans, $2.40; 
Rape, §4 00. Write today for special wholesale prices. Buy your seeds now. Seex 

crops short—Don’t delay. Have big bargains in all Field and Crass Seeds. Our 

seeds tested, guaranteed and sold on 60 days’ approval, Buy your seeds direct and 
save the dealer’s profit. We can save you big money, Write for free samples, special 
prices, and big field, garden, ame on guide, Can ship eastern orders from Chicago, 
Home of Radio Station KSO. Wave 217. BERRY SEED Co., BOX219, , CLARINDA, IOWA 
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Harvest 


ries. Biggest yielding June variety. Vigor- 
ous, frost-proof. Produces abig-profit crop 
when others fail flat. Nang of the money-makers. 


FREE 


Marvelous 
Strawberry 
Varieties -- 


For Big, Sure Profits This Year Plant— 
—The forerunner of a 
newrace of strawber- 


No drones in our genuine 
‘fected strain, Begins to bear 


odon — 


a few weeks after = Three big crops in 18 
months, Berries 5 inches around, Weare the world’s 
largest growers of this wonderfully profitable variety. 


Double-Life «+ Disease-Free 
Bearyoung and 
Raspberry Plants &<a" young an¢ 
ing crops for years. We offer finest quality north- 
ern grown stock, freshly dug. Lowest 
up- to-the-minute cultural methods. 
price cuts out all extra profits. Take advantage of 
our many years’ experience perfecting oe | greatest 


money-making strainsof Strawberries, Reda k p- 
berries, Blackberries, Saupe Sane Asparagus, Fruit Plants 


and Trees, Shrubbery, Roses big savings. 


A postcard brings our big FREE instruc- 


rices, due to 
r one-profit 


Big Cclor CATALOG 
Send today, Save Money! 


SUCCESS 
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Our Farm-Grown Lumber 





FEW days ago I met a man ate) 
asked me if we expected to make 


corkscrews out of the 20,000 feet of | 


native cottonwood, elm, and maple lum- 
ber that we have ricked and slatted on 
our farm. He had the all-too-common 


| but mistaken idea that wood of the | 
above varieties cannot be kept from 


warping. 

If it is taken as soon as it comes from 
the mill, sorted for length to prevent 
sagging and cracking at the ends, ricked 
and slatted in piles about six feet wide 
and five feet high, weighted down on 


top with old iron or planks and then | 
allowed to air-dry or season for about a | 


year, it will never warp any more than 
imported lumber. When it is used in 


FARMING 





the frame of a building, seasoning is | 


unnecessary. The main barn, one of the 
houses and many of the other buildings 
on our farm were built out of unseas- 
oned lumber as long as twenty-five 
years ago. Examination proves all of 


| the timbers to be in their original align- 
ment and as solid as the day they were | 


tive catalog, showing all worth-while, sure- | 


profit varieties of my for farm and garden. — 


Landscaping Advice and Service. bbe 


Henry Emlong & Sons ste.ox7tie’ Mich. 
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Grow 





The Vegetables and Flow- 
ers you would like to see 
growing in your garden 
or on your farm—read 
all about them in Burpee’s 
Annual Garden Book. 
This is the catalog that 
tells the plain truth about 
the Best Seeds That Grow 
It describes the Burpee 
Juality Seeds, Bulbs, and 

lants. 

Write for a free copy 
of Burpee’s Annual. 





panna == CUT HERE------------ 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 


Burpee Buildings, Box 125, Philadelphia 


626! - $3808 ONY SONYHS 'SinwIa ‘SPING "Sa77S S.330NNa 


Send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 


DNs telat act otie a + ewe Snead da aes 





SWEET 


BUY (LOVER 


NOW SCARIFIED $3.90 BU. 


Write today for free samples and special wholesale prices. 
We can save you big money. Our seed is tested.Guaranteed 
and sold on 60 days’ approval. yy a this wonderful 
crop. Grows anywhere. Cheap tosow. Best fertiiizer— 
wonderful pasture and hay. Big money-maker. Crop — 
worth $60 per acre. Our superior, scarified seed assu 

stand with less seed. Ahad today for free samples Sanden -—_ 
Alsike, Timoth 


‘Altalfa, Clover 
BERRY SEED OO. Box i019” CLARIADA, 1OWA 





nailed in place. 


The logs should be cut during the | 


winter months while the sap is down; 
otherwise, there is more of a tendency 
for the lumber to decay. 
tate to fell trees, especially of the soft 
wood varieties, before the first of 
November, or after the first of March. 


| ieee eighty acres of waste land along 


I would hesi- | 


the river bottom, useless for anything | 


save the production of timber and grass, 
150,000 board feet of lumber has been 
cut during the past fifty years and as 
much more could be taken off now if the 
land were to be stripped. We would not 
permit such a policy of devastation. 
Every few years, depending upon farm 
needs for lumber, and the availability 
of a mill, the largest trees have been 


removed allowing the continued growth | 


of smaller ones, thus perpetuating the 
supply 


In addition to the lumber, approxi- | 
mately 150 cords of firewood are re- | 


Only the crooked, 
and occasional thin- 


moved annually. 
worthless trees, 

nings, are cut for this purpose. 
past, the trunks of many of the largest 
trees felled for fuel were not ‘worked 


| up,” but allowed to remain on the 


ground and rot. This wasteful policy 
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& 
GARDEN” 
"TRACTOR 


AND POWER +4 ~ 





joes 
RIDE OR WALK 
Use the Walsh either 











Wi or sefit. 
nee BELT ye 
Mixer, Washing 
SPCCIAL FACTORY PRICE 
Present F; offer makes it Easy 


LA, to Own s Wale. Write Today! 
- yee oe Tractor Co. 
ke i e. 
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foGregor Bros.Co., Box 954 Springfield, Ohio 


SEEDS 20 pkts for 10c 
FRESH — RELIABLE — GUARANTEED 
20 Trial "20 Trial Packets—Enough for Small Gardens 

CABBAGE, Danish BallHd PARSLEY, Curled 


CARROT, Half Long PA ot Imp. Guernsey 
CELERY, Best Winter SPIN + Summer 








CUCUMBER, Favorite 
LETTUCE, Cream Butter 
WATERMELON. Sate 
ONION, Prizetak 

Aiso Packets. Grand 


RADISH. White Icicle 
TOMATO, Gr. Baltimore 
| a Ruta Baga 

Free Seed Book 
Flowers worth 50 cts. 


In the | 


| has now been checked and the entire | 
tree is utilized. When the timber is cut | 
over for sawlogs the tops of the giant | 


trees are cut into firewood the following 
season and another waste prevented. 
Until a few years ago when we began 
using steel posts for the principal portion 
of our fencing, about 250 posts were 
annually taken from the timber. They 
were usually split from ash, walnut, and 
hackberry, and lasted from 12 to 15 
years. Of late, some elm and a few of 
the softer woods have been used for the 
same purpose and are still giving service 
at the end of five years. The farmer who 


has oak, hickory, and hedge at his dis- | 
posal is unusually fortunate. The latter | 
| especially has proved to be practically | 


everlasting. There are, we fear, a few 
farmers who do not appreciate the 
value of such woods for farm purposes. 
In the case of the better walnut trees, 
many of them have been sawed into 
lumber from which has come the trim for 
two country homes. The remaining 
splendid specimens are still standing. 


POPPIES, 150 Sorts 
WAVES OF GOLD, Yellow 
Mixed Flowers, 500 Kinds 
MIGNONETTE, Sweet Catalogue Free 

All 20 Varieties above mailed for 10 cts. 


Deposit SEED Co., DEPOSIT, N. Y. 


25 Summer Flowering Oxalis Bulbs, 10 cts. 
10 Orchid Flowering Gladiolus Bulbs for 25 cts. 




















Free Garden Book | 


Planning a garden is next to the joy of 
eating what you raise in it. You'll find 1 
New 1929 Garden Book will make of 
your planning a pleasant pastime—the in- 
formation it contains will solve your plant- 
ing problems and make your selections of 
“what to plant” easy, while the results 
will be highly satisfactory. 


Larger and Better than Ever 
Our Free Garden Book this year is the lar- 
gest and most complete we have ever issued 
—send for it today. Every person interested 
in trees, shrubs and seeds will find it valuable. 


SONDEREGGER NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 
128 COURT STREET, BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 


FRUIT TREES 


Seeds - Berry Plants - Ornamentals 
3-4 ft. Apple, 25c; 3 ft. Peach, 16c; each post- 
paid. Guaranteed stock. Farm, Flower and Gar- 
den Seeds. We have 500,000 Fruit Trees, Ever- 
ns Shade Trees, etc.--in fact our FREE 

1929 catalog has everything for [3 
Garden, Farm and Lawn. RE, 


lens’ Nursery & Seed House Tata, 
Box 18, Geneva, Ohia 
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The grass and vegetation thru the 
timber lands and along their edge is 
luxuriant. There is ample grazing for 
thirty-five head of livestock, the num- 
ber depending upon the season. 

The total monetary return from the 
eighty acres of waste land is the chief 
source of interest. Over the fifty-year 
period an average of 3,000 feet of lumber 
has been removed annually which 
equals, at the present price of $55 per 
thousand for dimension lumber, $165. 
The 150 cords of wood at $3 per cord 
would total $450. The annual produc- 
tion of 250 posts at thirty cents would 
amount to $75. When pasture is rented | 
for livestock it costs no less than $1.50 | 
per head per month and for thirty-five 
head pastured six months, May to 
November, there would be an income or 
saving of $315. From the above figures 
we deduce that the total annual produc- 
tion for the 80-acre tract equals, at 
present prices, $1,005. This does not 
represent a cash receipt, because the 
production has been consumed on the 
farm. The example serves to illustrate 
the possibilities of waste lands which are 
too frequently allowed to pass unob- 
served.—O. D. W., Nebr. 


Bees Made Fruit 


AST year, H. S. Newton, a fruit 

4 grower of Oceana county, Michi- 
gan, proved to his entire satisfaction 
that without bees apple crops are im- 
possible. 

In a group of MelIntosh trees, he 
caged one tree so no bees could get to it. 
This tree was sprayed and otherwise 
treated just like the others in the or- 
chard. At no time did there seem to be 
any unusual buzzing in the orchard, yet 
this screened tree produced but six de- 
formed apples while those all around it 
averaged 15 bushels of fine fruit per tree. 

So valuable has he found the bees in 
contributing to the set of fruit that he 
arranges with his bee-keeper friends to 


park several colonies of bees here and | 


there thruout the orchard until blos- 
soming time Is past. 
Dwarf Trees 


y E HAVE moved onto a new place 
where there are no fruit trees at 


all. We want some fruit just as soon as | 


possible since we have bought the place 
and are planning on it as a future home. 
Would you recommend dwarf trees for 
early bearing?—N. G. V., Kansas. 
Because dwarf trees will be likely to 
have shorter life, 1 would prefer for per- 
manent planting the use of standard 
trees rather than dwarf trees. Further- 
more, dwarf trees are of much value only 
in places where there is a limited amount 


of space and even then I think it is bet- | 


ter, as a rule, to plant a standard tree 
or two and then work into the standard 
tree several different varieties. 

While you might get a little fruit 
somewhat sooner from the dwarf trees 
than you will from the standard, I think 
that if you are planning a home orchard 
of a well-selected list of varieties you 
will surely find that some of these vafie- 
ties will produce at a relatively early 
age where the trees are well cared for. 

Operating a Home Heating Plant. 
Farmers’ bulletin 1194-F. Ask the United 
States department of agriculture, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for it. 
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Farms, Tuscarawas Co., “OHIO, a former 
| school teacher. He bought 10 acres for $50 
an acre and set out an orchard. His first 
crop enabled him to build a home on that 
10 acres. Since then, those same 10 acres 
| have produced a splendid living for his fam- 
| ily, bought a family automobile, given his 
oldest son an extra auto and bought an auto 
truck. Added to that, the plus profits of 
that little 10-acre orchard enabled Mr. 
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StarkTrees Make 10 Acres of 50 Land 








Earn Enough to Pay for 110 Acres More! 


“The man who plants 20 acres of good trees NOW will be on Easy Street’ in 10 years!” 
—declares W. F. HINES, Prop. Mapledale 





Hines to increase his orchard to 30 acres 
AND LATER TO PURCHASE AN 80- 
ACRE FARM ADJOINING. 

He reports that the high quality varieties 
such as Stark Delicious, King David and 
Stayman Winesap have been his leading big 
profit varieties. Now, he is planting plenty 
of Stark Delicious, Stark’s Golden Delicious 
and Starking because he knows that they 
‘are the biggest money-makers. 





‘‘The Super Delicious Apple”’ “Fs. N ‘‘Reddens Before It Ripens”’ 
DELICIOUS 5 Apple 
Send Coupon and Learn All About This > Great NEW Apple that is the Sen- 3 
sation of American Apple Growers—and all the other Stark Specialties. mole 
Em Free 


Big, Lusty Grape Vines—FREE 4 


Send Coupon and Get Full Details. 5 of our Big-Rooted, 
Healthy, Vigorous Grape Vines (The best grape juice 4 
varieties) GIVEN AWAY ABSOLUTELY FREE TO CUS- 4 


TOMERS. Send Coupon Immediately. 


Amazingly Helpful Books—FREE 


—One Telling All About The Latest, 
Best BURBANK Creations. 


The NEW Stark 1929 Year Book—a complete and competent 
guide to tree selection. The NE W Stark 1929 Flowering Shrub, 
Shade Tree, Hedge and Rose 


Book AN D the NEW Stark 
1929 Book of Flower 
and Vegetable § a 
including the JUST 
DISCOVERED 

ER 


y 
MARVELS— 
all of which we 
exclusively con- 
trol. SEND THAT 
COUPON RIGHT 
NOW! 


ADDRESS 
BOX 626 





Get $65. 26 
Extra a Week 


Lik ? 
ae Stark Bro $ 
Does! Nurseries 


Though he is now over 60 
years old, I, G. W. BUCK, 
Randall Co., TEXAS, re- 
ceived from us over $65.00 
per week on the average for 
just his spare time last. 

mer. He been a success- 


La 


at LOUISIANA, MO. 
ful Stark Salesman for 30 Y, 
years—since 1898—the year Ov 

of the Spanish - American For er113 ears 
War. We have a healthful, 
outdoor job ware for 
YOU. WRITE—and 3 im 

1 you oy about it. Se 

Coupon 











est in the World 
Oldest in America 




























(a Send Ze pRe E 
our i, ; IEW 
1929 Cxtalo - Stark 
Fruit Trees ,S oF cbs, Rose 
Bushes, etc. , including the 
NEWEST Stark Creations. 
CT] Send me FREE your NEW 
1929 Catalog of Stark Vege- 
table and Flower Seeds, exclusively 
Saving the JUST DISCOVERED, 
NEW Luther Burbank FLOWER 
V7 and VEGETABLE MARVELS. 
oO Tell me how I can make money 
weekly in my spare time telling my 
’@ neighbors about your Fruit TreesandShrubs. 


Se ME... «sss akdanncaewke Fruit Trees 
2 this Spring. (State Kind and Number) 


I may plant about $ ; worth of Home 
Grounds Beautifying Plants this Spring. 











fg egg ader 
ustable, reversible. 


All eteel, ad) 
he ditch to 4 ft. Open, tili 
ee Cleans old ditches: build 


ter Does work of 100 pen Operate 
cooeen ¢ or tractor. 20 DAY FREE 
TRI 


Cuts V- 
or irri- 


AL. Satisfaction or no pb = 


for free book and special low price. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co-- 
inc.—Box 1029 








i ry 
Make Money! 35 cocde's dar » Down more 


H iol om men. Ottawa easily operated by man or 

trees — saws limbs. Use 4-hp. amine for othe 
work. 30 ‘DAYS TRIAL. Write today for FREE book. Shipped 
from factory or nearest of 10 bran ch houses. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. 2121 -W Woed Street, Ottawa, Kansas 





Most gorgeous, ite, Crcam, 

25 brilliant, beauti- Buff, Yellow 
ful assortment Orange, Apri- 
GLADIOLUS She las 
Lilac Pink, 

Every color and Deep Pin 
25¢c shade imaginable Rose, Laven- 
der, Scarlet, 


including many 
choice kinds not usually 
offered at a low estes. 250 
small bulbs (bulblets) for 
oz ng 1250 for $1.00, 


aid. 
"BURGESS SEED Co., 
06 G.M., Galesburg, 
Michigan. 


Crimson, Ma- 
roon, Pu ’ 
Mottled, Var- 
jegated and 
Suffused. 


CATALOG 
FREE 








“WHOLESALE EREE 


LOVER :!= 


known. We expect higher 
ae Ary: t buy Field Seeds of an _— un- 

il you see our samy les and prices. spear 
lize on high-quality, tested Clover, Timothy, Alfalf. 
Sweet ¢ Clover and Alsike: guaranteed ‘the best, sold —~ 
ject to your approval and es test. Write today for 
samples, special prices and FREE catalog. 
American Field Seed Co., Dept. 319. Ohicago, Mi. 





top prices—a 
s a few extra dollars spent now aes a MYERS 
pray Outfit will earn you surprisingly big prof- 
~. e Decide this year to get the bigger ae Sonal 
finer ty fruits and vegetables tha 
spraying brings to you. 
lete Line of Spray Pumps 
Every Purpose 
opened tn of spray pump from the small hand 
= psack end — types yes 
tge power outitsisyoursto “sucker 
~ 4 oa from in|the MYERS Honor- S®4' Fume 
Bilt line. All are remarkably easy to 
operate, have powerful, penetrating 
y, and handle insecticides, disin- 
‘ectants, whitewash and similar mix- 
tures, As useful in the dairy barn or 
house as in field or merra 


he MYERS book lee 
Write today for t et 
pe me the local ME dealer. You 
ll find there isa MYERS spray NO. R Re 
to meet every Spraying Myers C00 SEAR 
perfectly. ae a 


¥. E. Myers & Bro. Co. 
Frade St., Ashland, Ohio 


“eae of Pumps for Every 
Purpose— Water ——— — Hay 


Tee x ourhet— 


MYERS SELF-OILINO 
POWER SPRAY RIO 


om 


















Big Capacity 
Low Cost 
High Pressure 


SIMPLICITY - 
SPRAYERS 


Highgrade Low-Cost 
ONE-GUN Power Outfits 


Lowest-priced outfit of this capacity on the 
market. Built for the grower with limited acre- 
age who wants a high-grade dependable sprayer 
that will keep his trees clean at small cost. 


Has a capacity of 


vec Sepeeans: 


—sufficient to do good work with a spray gun or to sup- 
ply two rods, Complete with Rotary Agitator, Built-in 
Pressure Regulator, Trouble-less Ball Valves, 3 H.P. 
Sprayer Engine (magneto equipped ), Bean Porcelained 
Cylinder, Special Steel Truck and many other features 
found on no other low-priced outfit. Engine canbe belted 
up for all kinds of power jobs when not used for spraying, 
SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESESSSSESSSRSESSEeeeea: 


JOHN BEAN MFG. CO, 
21 Hosmer St., Lansing, Mich. 
172 W. Julian St.,San Jose, Calif. 
Gentlemen: Send me full details of the Bean 
Low-cost One-gun Power Sprayer 


Furnished with 
or without truck 


Name 





Address 
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Spray Painting 
Continued from page 14 


surface. This is done quickly and quite 
imperceptibly, and the whole motion of 
the arm, in using the spray gun, is 
smooth, continuous, and even. 

It may be easily understood that this 
work goes on quickly and requires the 
expenditure of comparatively little ef- 
fort. It is generally estimated that spray 
painting is three to five or more times 
faster than the brush method, depend- 
ing on the surface to be covered. The 
larger and plainer the surface, the great- 
er the saving in time by using the spray 
gun. Most farm painting is of large ex- 
panses, which is an added reason for the 
use of the spray gun. Every farmer 
knows the tediousness of covering barn 
siding, for example, with a brush. 

The roughness of the surface also 
enters into the time element. Of course, 
stucco and concrete are the most diffi- 


cult materials in this respect to paint | 


by hand, cutting the bristles of the 
brush as they do, and making progress 
extremely slow. However, ordinary 
barn siding is rough enough to offer 
difficulties, which are at once eliminated 
when the paint is sprayed on. The air 
behind the gun causes the paint to reach 
every crack and crevice, often where a 
brush cannot reach, thereby giving full 
protection to the surface. 

Still another advantage as to time is 
that two coats sprayed are equivalent 
both as to appearance and durability to 
three applied with the brush. This does 


| not represent a saving in paint, how- 
| ever, as the sprayed coat is slightly 


heavier; but being more uniformly ap- 
plied, it is more durable than the brush 
coat. The amount of paint required for 
a finished job is probably about equal. 
In other words, about an equal amount 
of paint is needed for two spray coats 
as for three brush coats. 


ECAUSE thespray gun isso quick and 

easy to use, the farmer who becomes 
acquainted with it will paint regularly 
whereas he might otherwise neglect 
painting. No argument for its use could 
be stronger than this, for paint on farms 
is a fundamental economy. Because 
paint is a surface protector, because it 
prevents wood from weathering and de- 
caying, and metal from rusting, and be- 
cause it makes unnecessary inevitable 
repairs, it is first of all a big saver of 
money. 

Many farmers realize the fundamen- 
tal truth of its economy but in the rush 
of the many things that require atten- 
tion they delay. One year follows an- 
other, and perhaps a period of seven to 
eight years will be allowed to pass—a 
long stretch in comparison with the 
three-and-a-half-year period set by ex- 
perimentalists as the economical one for 


| repainting. It is particularly easy to put 


off painting, as the seasons of the year 
when it most likely suggests itself are 
those which are busiest for the farmer. 

Quite aside from expense, he is held 
back by the fact that in the spring and 
fall he has little time to spare. In some 
rural districts it is difficult to obtain the 
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services of a painter and, in fact, at these | 


times of the year it is often difficult to 


obtain the services of a painter any- | 


where. The easy and natural thing, then, 
is to wait for another season, another 
year, or even longer. 
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Never in F an 40 years as Nurserymen have we 
offered a 
our t! 





eee & of berry plants; never have 


aldwin plants are 

hardier, s and have more grow- 
vitality th Gen. over. oO Growers— 

is your chance. Take fal advantage of it. 





°. A. D. >. BALDWIN NURSERY CO. 
Box 51 Bridgman, Mich. 














‘buys 15 ‘DKts. 
WILLS SEEDS 






SEND for our 

delightful 
Leader Collec- 
tion contain 


our best vari- 








Ie an vegetables: 3 pkts. melons. All for 
Pure 1, ‘adapted Sure-crop varieties, 
supplying '-—)} fresh tor the table all season 





FREE CATALOG | SESE TeES: 
FREE CATALOG po po nena. garden po 
trees, flowers, shrubs. Many iamous Will introductions. 


Free copy is waiting for you. 
OSCAR H. WILL & CO. 
Box 8-2 


Pioneer Seedhouse, 


ismarck, N. D. 
Nursery, and Greenhouses 























oe Sabet 92-Page 
Book. Tells ow and 
yp Send 2c stamp to cover 












postage.1 29 prices lower ever. 
CONDON BROS., Seedsmen 
Rock River Valley Seed Farm 
Box 150 ROCKFORD, {ILLINOIS 





SPRAY FRUIT TREES 


\Destroy fungi and worms; insure lar 
ger Fields of perfect truit. 35th 

successful year. 

STAHL’S EkCus Ste 
SPRAYIN SC OUTNT 
PREPARED MIXTURES 

20 models. Catalog con containing full treat- 

ise on spraying FREE. Reduced prices. 


A el" fi Wm. Stahi Sprayer Co., 
Sos Box 86, QUINCY, ILL. 










Idaho Red Clover airair. 
Buy Idaho Seed in its purity. Every lot 


State tested. Send for samples and deliv- 
ered prices—Write or wire. 


IDAHO EQUITY EXCHANGE, NAMPA, IDAHO 
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Certainly this tendency would be | 


diminished with the labor of painting 
cut one-half to one-fifth. On surfaces 
like barns the reduction in labor is at 
least 25 percent. 

In a number of rural communities 
spray painting has already gained wide 
usage and has been found satisfactory. 
Unless a farm is large and the buildings 
many, the owner may feel that the in- 
vestment in a spray painting machine is 
greater than he is willing to make. Some 
communities have solved this problem 
by owning and operating a machine co- 
operatively. In this case one or two boys 
in the neighborhood are trained in the 
use of the spray gun, and they go from 
place to place. It would be advantageous 
to have a spray gun and motor so owned 
mounted on a truck. 


W! [ILE theoperation of spray paint- 


ing machine is not difficult, it isim- | 


portant that the work be done correctly, 
just as i€ is important that brush paint- 
ing be done in the right way, if results are 
to besatisfactory. Themanufacturers of 
the different spray painting devices not 
only offer free information as to the use 


of their machines, but they haveexperts | 


in the larger cities to show purchasers 
precisely how they are operated. Proper 
understanding of the air pressure on the 
paint tank and at the gun for correct 
atomization without creating a mist, 
and learning the correct motion for us- 
ing the spray gun, are the two factors of 
greatest importance. These are quickly 
mastered with a little practice and the 
instructions the manufacturers send 
with the equipment. 

In a few sections of the country spray 
painting machines are owned and oper- 
ated by painters who go from farm to 
farm. Their prices are apt to be reason- 
able because the amount of labor in- 
volved is comparatively small. 

Under any arrangement, then, the use 
of the spray gun offers very specific ad- 
vantages. Investigations as to the dura- 
bility of its coatings were conducted at 
the United States naval hospital in 1919, 
and the coatings applied in this way 
were found to measure up to the highest 
standards. Industry uses it almost ex- 
clusively to obtain quickly the fine fin- 
ishes on automobiles, furniture, radio 
cabinets, pianos, and similar articles. 
There is no question as to its many- 
sided advantages of labor-saving as- 
pects, and the method is additionally 
satisfactory because it is easy and 
pleasant. 

Another point worth mentioning is 
this: If a spray gun is available for ex- 
terior farm painting, there would be 
many a redecoration of the farmhouse 
interior that would otherwise go un- 
touched. The painting of walls and 
woodwork can be so quickly accom- 
plished that a minimum of inconven- 
lence is caused. The whole proposition 
is so easy that you will be anxious to 
keep everything painted. 

Such a practice will have economic 
value, especially from the viewpoint of 
resale. But equally important, or even 
more so to those to whom their farms are 
essentially homes, is the morale value 
of well-painted, attractive buildings, a 
tarm in which it is easy to take an inter- 
est, a home of which you can be proud. 








Tuberculosis in Livestock. Farmers’ 
bulletin 1069-F, United States depart- 
ient of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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ADA WELCOMES YOU 
(to share\in her 


FARM PROSPERITY 



















towns, markets, 
telephones, churches, 

hospitals. A young, vig- 
orous country rapidly 
growing, welcomes you to 


welcomes you to 
a new homeland of 
rich acres and high 
yi elds—where prosperity, share in its growth and prosperity. 
independence and happiness - 
may be yours. Come where land is Write for Free Booklet 
plentiful end foanonably priced or phic Mtate Desk Co: matoer uenment 
ma ad free as vernment anacs “we : 
homesteads; whee taxesand freight {{nefen Govecument inteemeties Bescon 
rates are low; where crops set new : 
world standards for quality and 3 Ghicae iil Reome ComaercisiNation: 
_- Detroit Mick's S11 Robert Be, Farge, ND 
ea ee Sa | gil Central Ave., Great Falls, Mont.;308 North 
dairying, fruitfarming, market gardening or 2ndSt., Harrisburg, Pa.; 130 Monument Circle, 
mixed inion —Cenate offers unlimited op- § Indianapolis, Ind.; 2025 Main St., Kansas city. 
portunities for fulfilling your iti Mo.; 43 ches 


t. ster, N.H.; 
re 0.8 825 Marquette Ave., Minneapolis, ‘Minn. ; 

Living Conditions Unexcelled 1313 Farnam{St., Omaha, Neb.; 687 Market St., 
For the growing family there are good schools 


San Francisco, Cal.; Cor. lst and Post Sts., 
—public, intermediate and university. Com- Spokane, Wash.; 301 East Genesee Street, 
munity life is enriched by hospitable, pro- 


Syracuse, N.Y.; m 205, the Call Bidg., 
gressive, law-abiding neighbors. There are Woonsocket, R. L 


The Land of 
Opportunit 





APATAT 






Write Today to Dept. C-9, 
at your nearest address above 


1 

l 
Please send me free booklet on Farm I 
Opportunities in Canada. | 
| 

I 

| 





PE cence core are ae es ree ap et = 


New FREE Fence 


Our new 1929 Catalog—just out 


—dquotes lowest prices since the war. 
Shows 129 styles of genuine Interlock- 
ing Fencing, famous for its quality for 
25 years. Every rod full-weight and 
made from full-gauge, copper- bearing, 
open hearth steel — extra heavily gal- 
vanized to prevent rust. Other fea 
tures are non-slip perfection knots, 
one- piece Continuous stay- wires and 
coiled line wires which keep fence 
tight and make it easy to stretch. 
xample of what you save on all farm fencing, we 


As an e 
quote on a 26-inch Hog fence— I Cc A 


Freight Paid ROD 


in Iil., Ind., Ohio. 18¢ in Iowa and only slightly higher in 
other states for freight. 30 Days’ Free Trial and $20,000 
bond guarantees the aw of every rod. All prices in cata- 
log we send you will for delivery to your own freight 
station, without a cent of extra cost to you. Book also 
uotes lowest prices on Barb Wire, Steel Posts, Farm Gates, 
wn Fencing, Roofing and Paints. Write for it today. 
INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. ,2°%,235 


es 





















-ALFALFA-SEED S Seek es execs ten ae 


Hardy Common Varieties, $8 40, $10.20 and $12.60 Bushe!, Grimm } quality. True to name. 50 years ex- 
Variety Alfaits $18.00, Scarified Sweet Clover $3.90 and $5.20, Alsike \ We perience Buy direct —save half. 


or Red Clovers $15.00 Bags Free Send for Samples and Catalogue Free Catalog 





. GREEN'S NURSERY COMPANY, 
| 27 GREEN STREET, ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 


KANSAS SEED CO 


SALINA. KANSAS 
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HENDERSONS 


SPECIAL OFFER 





F you will send us 10 cents, and 

mention where you saw this adver- 
tisement, we will mail you Henderson’s 
new catalog, “EVERYTHING FOR 
THE GARDEN,” and the new Hen- 
derson 25c Rebate Slip. 


Every Rebate Slip 
Counts as Cash 


The Henderson Rebate Slip, when returned to 
us, will be accepted as 25c cash payment on 
any order of Two Dollars or over. In addition, 
we willinclude with your order our Henderson 
Specialty Collection of six of our best-known 
introductions. 

One packet each of Ponderosa 
Tomato, Big Boston Lettuce, 
Early Scarlet Turnip Radish, 
Invincible Asters, Brilliant 
Mixture Poppies, and Giant 
Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 


**Everything For 
The Garden’’ 


is the title of our annual 
catalogue. For 1929, it is a 
book of 210 pages, with 
16 beautiful color plates, 
194 pages of rotogravure 
in various colors, and over 
one thousand illustrations 
direct from actual photo- 
graphs of results from 
Henderson’s seeds—the 
finest and most complete 
catalogue we ever issued. 


























PETER HENDERSON ECD. 


35 & 37 CORTLANDT St. NEw YorRK 








A book brimful of informati 
true-to-nature illustrations—28 pag 

natural colors, isbell’s Seed —- 
telis how and when to ny” Quotes 
direct-from-grower prices on field, vege- 
table and flower seeds. Raise vegetables 
for health and prodt. Flowers for beauty 
and pleasure. It’s FREE. Send today. 


ISBELL SEED CO., Seed Growers 
414 Mechanic St. (40) Jackson, Mich. 











for 18 Plants; $2 for 50, $5 for 175 


NEW STRAWBERRY 


BEARS for |} 
10 MONTHS | 


juicy, firm bep- 
90 days aftes 


ries, 
planting, all sum- 
fall, 


mer, 

summes 

‘normous 

576 ats. ( worth 

Z awe —_—_- 
now— 


orders filled in rota- 
tion. Pig catalog, 
emall fruits— 


and next 
fall. 


free. 





Bros. Nursery soem 0 2 18 to a Qt. 
Box 26,Sawyer, Mich. Postpaid within 4th zone 


EARLIEST TOMATO 


H\ is Jung’s Wayahead. Big red 
eg neas> «= fruit ripe as early as July 4th. 
an e in Nothing earlier to be had any- 
aes, Where. Regular price 15c per 
pS pkt. but to introduce Jung's 
Ot seeds will send a pkt. of this 
Vis Ey Tomato and Cabbage, Carrot, 
ee «6C ucumber, Lettuce, Onion, 
‘ , Parsnip, superb As- 
ters and glorious garden 
pinks if you will enclose 10c 
coin to pay postage and 
packing. 
A coupon entitling you to 
10c worth of seeds free 
with each collection, Our 
catalog offers the best 
seeds, plants and shrubs 
at bargain prices. Sent free. 
Sta. $ Randolph, Wis. 























J.W. Jung Seed Co.s 





SUCCESSFUL 
Farmsteads Can Be Beautiful 





Continued from page 5 


But this alone is not all; just as you, be- 
holding such a farmstead receive a sensa- 
tion of pleasure, so also will hundreds of 
others receive that pleasure if your farm- 
stead is neat, orderly, and well planned. 
If many farmsteads are thus planned, 
the entire countryside becomes a thing 
of beauty as well as an efficient provider 
of the necessities of life. Joy and happi- 
ness will come to owner, neighbor, and 
to visitors. 


To bring about the greatest degree of | 


pleasurable sensations to yourself and 
others, the farmstead must first have 


| unity. Unity is simply an orderly ar- 


rangement of parts; walks, drives, lawns, 


houses, buildings, and feedlots, gov erned | 


by common sense. The entire area should 
appear as one plant, one centralized 
headquarters which functions together 
for the better earning power and living 
on the farm. 


fe buildings can be inharmony by a 
repetition of form and shape insofar 
as their functional use will permit. Paint 
of one color can be used to bring the 
whole group into a visual unit, but 
above all, the arrangement of the build- 


| ings, farm court, or farmyard, feedlots, 





| stead. 


walks, drives, farm home, trees, lawns, 
and plantings must be orderly and neat. 
Each must have its definite area of suffi- 
cient size and extent but should not give 


| ascattered hit-or-miss impression. Unity 


—that is a oneness! It should be one 
farmstead composed of varying ele- 
ments, and not a series of units attempt- 
ing to function as a farmstead. 

The second principle is coherence. 
Coherence is a tendency to hold to- 
gether; that feeling of security, perma- 
nence, and union. Each building, yard, 
lot, lawn or garden should be tied to its 
related objects in the simplest and most 
commonsense manner. There should be 
no feeling of isolation in relation to any 
part of the group. It should be one unit 
tied together by bonds of useful, used 
land. These connecting areas may be for 
strictly economical use or for pleasurable 
purposes. 

The third principle is balance. Bal- 
ance is an equalization of attention to 
objects which compose the unit. The 
height, mass and interest which is con- 
centrated upon the large barn, the silo, 
and other buildings, should be offset by 
the intensity of the development about 
the house yard, the planting of large 
trees for shade and enframement, or by 
an element of color in flowers, shrubs 
and lawn. The picture which greets the 
eye from the road should be so composed 
as to be restful to the eye and easy to 
comprehend in one glance. 

With these principles of design, unity, 
coherence, and balance, we must also 
keep in mind certain principles of 
utility which will govern to a large ex- 
tent the functional plan of the farm- 
Chief of these is the location of 


the farmstead group. The site should 


be near the center of the farm; as close | 


to school, church, and town as is pos- 


sible; and consistent with the natural | 


slope of the ground, surface drainage 
and protected water supply. A gentle 


southeast slope with a natural wind- 


break of trees or ground on the north 


' and west is quite good as it offers easy 
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Known for Reliability 


We specialize in Field Seeds. Our Seeds are 
peoateres & for purity, hardiness and adaptability. 
Clover —_ =~ crop (the only kind to sow) 
is short. Sor carly. Prices will advance. 
Grimm Alfalfa. Hardiest, Blackfoot and Mortana. 
Common Alfalfa. Montana grown. 
Order early. Sweet Clover. Im- 
mone stock White and Grundy. 
ke. Good seed scarce. Buy now. 
Ask for Sam ~ as ne 


Sent 
OLDS’ 42nd CATALOG 
Grain, Fre eld a and 08 Barden Soe 
Seed 
Send aoe I toc 
L. L. OLDS SEED Company 
Drawer 55 Madison, Wis. 








Giant Wash 
eee 


A sure profit gon goss in and year out. 
Has topped New York Market for five 
years, sold for $15.00 doz. bunches. Giant 
stalks 1 to 2 inches in diameter. Plant 
this Spring, cut next year. Diversif 

with this crop and insure your) bank 
account. Ideal for the home garden.Ge 

the facts . . send for illustrated booklet 
giving prices on giant roots and seed 


SHOEMAKER’S 


RIVERVIEW FARMS 
Box 3, Bridgeton, N.J3. <4 ( 




























fo Farmer Seed & Nurs 

Ss since 1 

106 First Ave., Fari- 
bault, Minn. 











ED. ( 
BERRY SEED CO. Box 319, CLARINDA TOWRA 








OSES OF NEW CASTLE 


is a beautiful book on the culture of roses and 
other desirable plants; exquisitely illustrated in 
natural colors; offers and tells how to grow our 
famous plants. Write today. It’s free. 

HELLER BROS. CO., Box 259, New Castle, Ind. 
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access; is not low, or damp, or subject 
to frost, poor drainage, or lack of air 
circulation. 

The soil for the farmstead should best 
be sandy or gravelly especially on the 
area to be occupied by the farm build- 
ings and feedlots, but attention should 
be given to a more productive Soil near 
the house and adjoining area where the 


garden, orchard, lawns, and windbreak 


must be planted. 

The orientation of the house and farm 
buildings with relation to the points of 
the compass involves three important 
factors—the prevailing winds, the path 
of the sun, and the highway layout. 

Thru years of custom, the average 
home owner has faced his home to the 
highway. The desire to see and wave a 


greeting to his fellowmen from his house | 
custom | 


porch has established this 
which, due to the increased highway 
traffic, dust and noise, is rapidly chang- 
ing. Since most of our roads run with 
the points of the compass, if is well to 
face the house on the road but at suffi- 
cient distance to insure protection from 
the dust and noise of the road, 100 to 150 
feet as a minimum. 

The sun’s path is from the east to 
west in an arc south of the vertical. In 
the light of this fact, the east and south 
sides of the farm home should be kept 
as free as possible of all objectionable 
views. They should be devoted to the 
pleasurable areas developed for the en- 
joyment of the farm family and offering 
a foreground for the house. 

Wind plays an important part in gov- 
erning the relation of the farmstead 
layout. In this region, the prevailing 
winds are from the northwest, north, and 


southwest, with varying winds from the | 


east and southeast. The north and 
northeast winds should be considered 
first because they affect the comfort and 
finances of the farm home. 

The accompanying diagram _illus- 
trates the effect of wind on the proper 
location of the farm group in relation to 
the farm house. In the diagram the 
farm group is southeast of the farmhouse 
thus protecting the home from the 
odors which must necessarily come from 
the feedlots. 

I will proceed to show how the farm 
buildings should be arranged in each of 
the common locations and how the 
walks, drives, and plantings should be 
placed to give the greatest functional 
beauty and visual attractiveness to the 
farmstead. 


A Hotbed 


F YOU find it impossible to construct 

a pit hotbed, you can at least have 
a surface hotbed. Simply spread the 
fresh manure 18 inches deep over the 
area to be devoted to a hotbed. Place 
the frames on top of this, and about 5 
inches of sandy loam soil in the frame. 
The manure should be well packed and 
well watered to aid in starting fermenta- 
tion. In order to prevent undue loss of 
heat, pack dry straw manure around the 
outside of the hotbed, even up around 
the frame. You will find it best to have 
the sash on the hotbed not less than 4 
inches from the soil, nor more than 12 
inches from the surface. 
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Me, 


Sell More Garden Things | 


Nowadays it pays to grow a big garden. Especially with a 
BARKER, it pays to grow a big garden. With the machine, 
tending the garden is so easy and thorough and fast. 

The eight blades revolving against the underground knife 
cut the weeds at their roots or completely upturn them. ‘BEST 
WEED KILLER EVER USED’ Gets close to the plants 
Has leafguards. In the same operation it works the surface into a 
fine, level moisture-retaining soil mulch. A few minutes is ample 
time to give the average garden this intensive cultivation. 
Wonderful also for making the seedbed at planting time, and and the soil packed like 
for cutting runners in strawberries. If deeper cultivation is yavement, but the 
needed, simply turn the BARKER over and use the shovels. BARKER soon brokeit up.” 
The BARKER has been used extensively in every state for —A.L. Peterson, 408 Cres- 
twenty years. Nothing else just like it. Read what gardeners cent Pk. Av., Warren, Pa. 
and florists the world over say about it. Built in two styles; oT. = ; 
seven different sizes. Prices range very low. Shipping charges The BARKER is the best 


**We had a small cloudburst 





paid. Get this helpful garden book and Special Factory-to- am Mei Kd me : 
User Offer now. se the coupon, or a postcard will do. broom.” — Geo. C. Beck, : 
Piedmont, W.Va. ee 


BARKER MFG. CO., Box 339, DAVID CITY, NEBRASKA i 


MAILTHIS COUPON TODAY 


Barker Mfg. Co., Box 339, David City, Nebr. 
Send postpaid Garden Book and Special Offer. | 
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Dae ct Dotty? 


He hurts to lose hard earned money. Better to take a conservative return in 
interest than to risk the principal. Thousands of farmers appreciate the 





Stability of Income, Marketability, 
Ready Collateral and Tax Exemption of 


FEDERALLAND BANK BONDS 


Interest is paid twice yearly. The public, including farmers, have expressed their con- 
fidence in these bonds by purchasing more than a billion and a half dollars worth in 
the last 12 years. They are mutually guaranteed by the 12 cooperative Federal Land 
Banks which have capital, legal reserve and undivided profits in excess of $80,000,000. 


To Fit Any Pocketbook 
Federal Land Bank Bonds are issued in denominations of $40, $100, $500, $1,000, $5,000 
ae and $10,000. Theycanbe turned into cash upon short no- 
tice and are excellent collateral upon which to borrow. 








Price and current rate will be gladly quoted 
upon request to the nearest Federal Land Bank. 


The Federal Land Bank at 


Springfield, Mass. NewOrleans,La. Wichita, Kan. 
Baltimore, Md. St. Louis, Mo. Houston, Tex. 
Columbia, S.C. St. Paul, Minn. Berkeley, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. Omaha, Nebr. Spokane, Wash. 
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HE season of the “full dinner 

pail” for the farm work horse is 

again in sight. Team after team 
that has been wintered on “cornstalks 
and snowballs,” as one horseman de- 
scribed it, will soon be put behind bulg- 
ing mangers and stuffed with grain and 
hay to get the animals in shape for the 
rush of heavy spring work. All of which 
is poor economy, in the opinion of J. L. 
Edmonds, chief in horse husbandry at 
the Illinois College of Agriculture. A 
steady, even system works best in horse 
feeding, and that requires the growing of 
legumes and the use of other approved 
farming methods. This amounts to just 
another way of saying that good farm- 
ing and proper feeding of farm work 
animals go hand in hand. 

Rather than winter work horses so 
that it takes a lot of feed and work to 
get them in shape for the spring jobs, it 
is far more economical to keep them 
thrifty the year round and gradually 
increase the grain fed as the severity of 
spring work increases, according to Ed- 
monds. 

Farmers, generally, feed their work 
animals well enough after the heavy 
spring work starts. The thing they need 
to do is to feed them a little better all 
thru the winter. This does not mean a 
lot of high-priced feed has to be fed to 
idle horses. Frozen cornstalks may do 
for part of the feed, but at least some 
good quality roughage, preferably a 
legume, should be added. This is just 
one of the places where good farming 
ties in with proper feeding of farm work 
animals. Right along with a share of 
good legume roughage, wintering work 
animals should get a light feed of grain; 
whatever is needed to keep them thrifty. 

That a little feed fed regularly and 
systematically thruout the year keeps 
horses in shape more economically than 
starving them part of the year and then 
gorging them for a few weeks or a 
month, has been demonstrated on the 





More Power from Farm Feeds 


By F. J. KEILHOLZ 


University of Illinois 


farm of the Illinois College of Agricul- 
ture. George Potts, the college groom, 
winters the Percherons on spare but 
good rations, with the result that some 
of the animals even gain weight. 

Regardless of whether farmers have 
brought their horses thru the winter in 
thrifty or unthrifty condition, one thing 
they can do to put them in better shape 
for the spring work is to trim their feet, 
according to horsemen at the college. 
This is a job that can be done in a short 
time on a rainy day. 

Badly neglected feet are likely to be 
common on horses that are expected to 
carry the brunt of the spring work, be- 
cause most of them have been idle all 
winter and have run around strawstacks 
where the footing was soft. Conse- 
quently, their feet have grown out too 
long. This extra weight on the foot is 
tiring. Such a horse also is clumsy and 
his tendons and muscles are under a 
constant strain. This is particularly true 
on soft ground. Thin, soft horses, espe- 
cially, need all the strength they have 
to do a full day’s work and should be 
given the advantage of any aids which 
are practical. 


HE easiest way to trim a horse’s feet 

and a way that gives good results is 
with a mallet and chisel, about an inch 
wide,” according to C. W. Crawford, of 
the horse husbandry division. ‘The 
horse should stand on a solid plank 
floor and the foot left on the floor as it 
is being trimmed. The chisel should be 
held vertical and the cut made straight 
down. With a little practice, the person 
doing the job can make the edges round 
and smooth. 

“This method puts a blunt edge on 
the hoof which will not break or split as 
easily as would a sharp edge, such as is 
produced when the foot is being pre- 
pared for showing. In a few cases, how- 
ever, the bottom of the foot may be 
worn off unevenly. To remedy this, the 








hoof must be picked up and a rasp or 
pincers used to level it.” 

The tie-up between good farming and 
proper feeding of work horses operates 
the same thruout all the year as it does 
in the case of getting, or rather keeping, 
the animals in shape for the spring 
work rush, according to Edmonds. 

“Good crop rotations, which mean 
good farming, not only keep horses busy 
during more of the year, but also furnish 
better feed for these horses. That is, 
rotations including a sizable acreage of 
legumes build up the land and furnish 
first-class horse feed if the legumes are 
properly used. 


| costs in the neighborhood of $100 a 
year to keep a horse and 75 percent 
of this amount goes for the feed bill. 
Legume hays and legume pastures cut 
down the amount of grain needed for 
feeding growing colts and work horses. 
Also, legumes permit more of the grain 
ration to be corn than is possible where 
timothy hay and other carbonaceous 
hays and straws make up the roughage 
part of the ration.” 

At one time there was considerable 
opposition to the use of corn and some 
skepticism concerning its value for farm 
work animals. A part of this feeling no 
doubt resulted from improper feeding 
and a part from the bad quality of the 
corn used. Legume hays, too, at one 
time were not very generally used as 
feeds for horses and mules because they 
were thought to cause digestive dis- 
orders and to reduce strength and en- 
durance. 

Since then, however, tests at the Illi- 
nois Agricultural College and elsewhere 
have established the fact that corn is a 
good grain feed for horses and mules 
doing farm work. ‘These tests have 
shown that sound ear corn properly fed 
with legume roughages is a healthful and 
satisfactery feed. For the roughage part 
of the ration, no (Please turn to page 96 
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YOUR 


ONE CHAIN 


HAS 
TWO JOBS 


TO DO 













AND it must do them, well, too. 
First, to wear for years—no mat- 
ter how often you handle it. And 
in addition to its durability, your 
chain should add an up-to-the- 
minute touch to your appearance. 
It must be good-looking, and 
stay that way. A Simmons Chain 
will do both those jobs as long as 
you wear it. You can put the 
chain on—and forget it. 

The chain illustrated above is 
No. 7366. Like all Simmons 
Chains, it has been made in our 
own factory, under our own pat- 
ents. The design is a favorite 
one; the price, $9. Ask your 
jeweler to show you his assort- 
ment of other Simmons styles. 
R. F. Simmons Co., Attleboro, 
Massachusetts, 


SIMMONS 


FRADE MARK 


CHAINS 





which combine well with legume hays is 


| two types of pasture lengthens the pas- 
| ture season considerably. 
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Continued from page 94 


common feeds are likely to be in the 
same class with good quality legume 
lays. 

From the standpoint both of economy 
and safety, it is well not to feed clover 
or alfalfa hay too heavily, experienced 
horsemen say. The danger lies in kid- 
ney disorders which may arise from the 
high protein content of such feeds. How- 
ever, legume roughages can safely make 
up from one-third to one-half of the 
total roughage fed. The rest may be 
some cheaper roughage, such as oats, 
straw, or corn stover. It is true that 
ear corn and alfalfa alone are enough for 
farm work horses doing considerable 
medium to hard work. Even tho this is 
true, the experience of many tests shows 
that more satisfactory rations may be 
made and more economical feeding prac- 
ticed when part of the alfalfa or clover 
is replaced with some cheaper roughage. 

Incidentally, legume hays have been 
fed in this manner with marked success 
to horses on the farm of Illinois College 
of Agriculture for the past 20 years, ac- 
cording to Edmonds. 

Among the best of cheaper roughages 


sheaf oats, he has found, The legume 
hay fed to the college horses is limited 
just enough to insure that practically 
all of the straw in the sheaf oats will be 
eaten. 


OMBINING the legume hays with 
sheaf oats not only makes more 
effective, cheaper and safer horse rations, 
but also cutsdown the grain storage bill. 
This combination has special advan- 
tages during years when threshing is 
delayed. . 
Farm feeds need no special prepara- 
tion to be fed successfully either to 
horses or mules. Furthermore, usually 
no condiments or commercial mixed 
feeds of any kind need to be used. There 
is even less occasion to use prepared 
feeds or medicinal mixtures when a wide 
variety of feeds are being used and the 
stock has the run of a good pasture. 
Sweet clover pasture, especially, helps 
the farm horse breeder and user to re- 
duce costs. This legume furnishes much 
good feed when bluegrass dries up, and, 
consequently, a combination of these 


As a general rule for feeding farm 
work stock, approximately one pound 
of grain and one pound of roughage a 
day should be fed for each 100 pounds 
of live weight, varying the amounts as 
conditions require. That is, feeding 
more roughage when they are doing light 
work or are idle. 

In one experiment at the Illinois Col- 
lege of Agriculture, for instance, horses 
averaging 1,578 pounds ate an average 
of 16.11 pounds of grain and 14.60 
pounds of hay a day over a period of 
140 days. This allowance, however, was 
a little skimpy, it was discovered. 
Horses in this test got a grain ration 
composed of two-thirds corn and one- 
third oats by weight, and a roughage of 
half and half clover and timothy. On 
this feed, these horses averaged 8.25 
hours work a day and were idle only 17 
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WORLDS GREATEST 
FARM HARNESS 


Year after year increasing 
thousands say Harness Bill’s 
Harness is the World’s Great- 
est Farm Harness. They judge 
from the use they have given 
it on their farms. 

.You want good harness. 
Now, get the best. My way 
direct to the farmer and the 
enormous number I sell make 
possible such harness at my 
astoundingly low prices. 

EXAMINE AND TEST AT 

Y RISK——you will be 
pleased with the big saving— 
You will be especially pleased 
with the harness. | guarantee that. I will send 
you any set you select from my catalog, for you 
to examine and test any way you wish. Costs 
you nothing unless you decide to keep the harness. 
Write today for my new catalog. Harness Bill 
Kalash, Pres, 


OMAHA TANNING CO. **1,§.,27t st. 
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BIGGEST VALUE-LOWEST COST 


Buy your metal roofing, chingies, Spanish tile, 
sidings, etc., DIRECT from the world's largest 
manufacturer of sheet metal building materials, at 
BIG SAVINGS. Thousands of satisfied users. 


We own our own rolling mills. Enormous output 
insures lowest production costs. Factory-to-con- 
sumer plan makes prices rock bottom. You get the 
benefit. Many varieties. Edwards metal roofs last 
longer, look better. Resist rust, fire and lightning. 
Roofing, shingles, etc., of COPPER BEARING 
STEEL at special prices. This steel stands the 
acid test. Outlasts the building to which applied. 


Ready Made Garages and Buildings 
Lowincost. Easilyerected. Permanent. Good 
looking. All types and sizes tosuit your purse and 
purpose. Now’s the time 2 for Roof- 

ing an Material Book No. 
—~ FREE — 156 and for Garage Book. 
EDWARDS MFG. Co. 
BOOKS 206-256 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 











lo a ¥ eal % 
<, . 3 I want to show you how 
you can make little pigs big—big pigs fat—save all 
the pigs —drive out the worms, save feed and get 
hogs to market in less time. To prove it— 


I'll Give You a $1.00 Package 
of my Hog Fat. Just send me your nameand address. 
I'll send you 2 regular $1.00 packages of Hog Fat. 
Pay the postman only $1.00 plue 15 cents postage when he deliv- 
ers both packages. The extra package is yours—free. One maa 
bought 2 packages, then 730 more in 90 days. If not entirely sat- 
isfied, your money back. Write at once to E. B. Marshall, Pres, 
E. B. Marshall Co., Dept. 178, Milwaukee, Wis. 


NO WASTE with 
CANT CLOG ROTARY HOG FEEDER 


Hogs push against pedals in trough and bring down 
feed at right speed for the slow eating that promotes 
thorough digestion and puts on firm flesh rapidly. 
Instantly adjustable to any kind of ground feed or 
small grain. No feed spoiled by spilling, tramphivg, 

or weather. Quicker and easier feeding, 

Built for Long Service 
Wooden base and metal 
trough. Galvanized steel } 
drum and cone. Hinged 
cover. Three sizes; 5—13 
and 25 bu. Money back 
guarantee. Ask 
your dealer a- 
bout ten day 
Free _ Trial 




































work days out of the 140. 

A similar ration when fed a little 
more liberally in another experiment 
gave highly satisfactory results. In this 


Plan. Write 
Jor detatis 
and prices. 
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used, but the roughage was made up of 
half and half alfalfa and timothy instead 
of half and half clover and timothy. 
Each of the horses ate an average of 
18.03 pounds of grain a day and 16.93 
pounds of hay a day over a period of 
364 days. This figured out a shade more 
than a pound of grain and a pound of 
hay a day for each 100 pounds of live 
weight, the horses averaging 1,621 
pounds. The labor record for the horses 
on this feed was 8.07 hours for each 
horse for each work day. They were 
idle 33 days out of the 364. 

If there is any special class of farm 
work horses on which it is especially 
important to practice the steady, even 
system of feeding recommended by Ed- 
monds, it is with brood mares. These 
should not be stinted with respect either 
to feed or exercise, he points out. Mod- 
eration is the keynote of success here. 
The diet of brood mares should be light 
and laxative enough to keep their bowels 
in good healthy working condition. If 
some kind of good legume hay is not 
available, it is best in*the wintertime to 
feed several bran mashes a week. 

In the case of colts, a little legume 
hay will help toward developing them 
into strong, growthy draft animals. 

The problem of getting the best com- 
bination of feed and pasture for growing 
purebred draft fillies has been the target 
of numerous experiments by Edmonds 
and his associates. Among the most 
recent of these tests is one dealing with 
soybean hay and sweet clover pasture 
for growing fillies. 

In this test, it was found that soy- 
bean hay, properly supplemented, is a 
satisfactory roughage for growing draft 
fillies. In facet, a comparison with 
earlier studies indicated that it is equal 
to alfalfa for this purpose. In line with 
what has been pointed out earlier, the 
fillies in this test had the advantage of a 
longer pasture season when sweet clover 
was combined with bluegrass. Also, the 
sheaf oats, which were fed continuously, 
served as a balance at all times. 

As weanlings, the fillies daily ate about 
8 pounds each of sheaf oats and soy- 
bean hay and 2 .3 pounds of grain a head. 
The second wintér their daily consump- 
tion was more than 9 pounds each of 
sheaf oats and soybean hay and 3.41 
pounds of grain. These amounts pro- 
duced good gains in height and frame 
and kept the fillies in thrifty condition. 
At no time in this test was there a filly 
off feed. 


UDGING from results, good results 
in growing young draft fillies may ‘be 
obtained by moderate, regular feeding 
of sheaf oats and a legume hay, supple- 
mented with a very light feed of crushed 
oats, bran and bonemeal. Furthermore, 


second test, the same grain ration was | 


the value of using sweet clover pasture | 


along with permanent bluegrass pasture 


was demonstrated. Growth was cheaply | 


made with this system of feeding, on the 
basis of prices prevailing at the time of 
the test. 

“Good draft horses, well bred and 
well kept and used for horse jobs on the 
farm, have proved, and will continue to 
prove, economic factors in making a 
success of the farm business. Right now, 
the demand for good purebred draft 
stallions and mares is the best it has 
been in years.” The cost of keeping a 
horse for a year makes a study of 
feeding methods important. 
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How do they do it?— 
these men who make 
goodmoney every year? 


—. LOUI, Platteville, Wis., paid $20 for temporary 
fencing last Fall, pastured his hogs i in peas, clover and 
corn; fattened them to 175 lbs. each early in October and sold 
at $10.75 cwt. Others in his neighborhood had earlier pigs; 
fattened in hog lots to 200 pounds, sold in: December at $8.00. 
A difference of $2.80 per head without counting soil fertility, 
or feed and labor saved. That’s how ‘Willis Loui does it. 
“Hogs and sheep keep cotton fields as clean as a floor,” 
Joe L. Branch, Smithdale, Miss. His geese save $2.50 per 
acre hoeing expense by eating grass, and hogs get fat on tie 
vines. That’s how Joe Branchdoesit. E. E. Lineweaver, Winter- 
set, lowa, bought 50 acres of brush land at $1860, stocked it 
with 150 ewes and got 122 lambs that sold for $1311.50, plus 
$330.00 in wool, total $1641.50—almost the full price of the 
50 acres the first year. That’s how Mr. Lineweaver does it. 


Says 


RED BRAND FENCE 


‘‘Galvannealed’’.-- 
Copper Bearing 


will help you match, dollar for dollar, the extra profits others 
make with stock-tight fence. With RED BRAND FENCE 
you can hog down; salvage storm-wrecked grain; save missed 
crops; clean out brush land and weeds; rotate crops ; fertilize 
your farm by feeding what you raise. These are the things 
that make extra profits for men who make good money every 
year. And extra profits come year after year because RE D 
BRAND FENCE lasts so long. Copper in the steel and 
heavier zinc “Galvannealing” on the outside resists rust better 
and longer than any method ever used before in making woven 
wire fence. Picket-like stays hold RED BRAND straight; 
wavy strands keep it trim; can’t-slip knots hold it firm; full 
gauge wires, honest weight help give long life. This better 
farm fence costs less per year because it lasts much longer. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE CO., 
3746 Industrial Street 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Thr for the RED BRAND 
i. i oe ome; ~+ (top wire) 
call What has been your experience with good fences? We 
a I will pay $5.00 or more for each letter we use. Write 
-_ ~fpon J for details, catalog and three interesting booklets 
that tell how owners and renters have made 
money with hog-tight fence. 
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Y Blue /kies-an emerald 
7ea- ordered for 
your pleasure al 


alveyton 


Why not get away from the cold, the snow 
and iceP On the beautiful palm-covered 
shores of Treasure Island, nestling in the 
warm emerald waters of the Gulf of Mex- 
ico, you'll find protection from the disa- 
greeable cold. The weather is just right. 
Not too hot—not too cold. Each day is an 
invitation—an urge to get out in the open. 
Galveston is your closest by-the-sea win- 
ter resort. The temperate waters of the 
Gulf and thirty-two miles of wide, golden 
sand beach are yours for bathing, camp- 
ing, motoring or hiking. 


Galveston offers much to do 
at very little expense 


There are a multitude of things to do here, 
that cost you little. Fishing is excellent. 
There are plenty of old-timers to teach 
you the art of sea angling and take you 
where a good day’s catch is assured. 


You swim, dance, dine, play tennis, golf, 
go horseback riding, sail or notor-boating, 
or spend hours of diversion at the beach 
amusement center, 


Come and rest in warmth 
beneath the beautiful palms 


Stately palms and flowers in full bloom in 
Galveston’s many parks offer a haven of 
restful loveliness. You enjoy glorious 
health. Hay-fever, asthma and catarrh are 
relieved at once. Why not plan to come 
now? The winter season is on, The cost is 
exactly what you wish to spend, for accom- 
modations are reasonable, and the pleas- 
ures are, too. Sign the coupon below, Let 
us send you this descriptive booklet pic- 
turing the joys that await you 
in Galveston’s Treasure Isle. 





Host or Treasure IsLanp, 
12-S Chamber of Commerce, 


Galveston, Texas: 








Please send me your win- 
ter vacation booklet. 


Name 





Address 





City _ State 
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Ten Tons of Pork 


By E. L. QUAIFE 


Wwe is the champion hog raiser and 
where does he live, are the ques- 
tions the Iowa pork production contest 
attempts to answer each succeeding 
year. Decatur county of southern lowa 
produced him this year in the person of 
C. Verwers, who turned in the excep- 
tional record of 2,151 pounds of pork 
produced from each one of ten sows, in 
the 180-day period. His sows saved an 
average of 8.8 pigs each and these pigs 
averaged 244.4 pounds. The next high 
record was 2,105 pounds made by each 
sow in a herd of ten high-grade Duroc 
sows owned by George Bycroft and Son 
of Adams county, Iowa. 

The amounts of pork produced per 
sow in 180 days by the various contest- 
ants who finished the project ranged 
from 2,151 down to 734. The highest 
number of sows kept by one individual 
was 31 and he reported 1,130 pounds at 
the 180-day mark. 

Such a record as Verwers made is 
exceptional and its value lies in the 
demonstration of successful methods of 
swine production. First of all, these pigs 
were a cross-bred flot, resulting from 
mating purebred unregistered Chester 
sows to a purebred yearling Spotted 
Poland boar. There were three old sows 
in the group and seven gilts. Thirty-two 
pigs were saved by the three tried sows 
and 56 from the seven gilts, an average 
of 11 from the sows and 8 from the 
gilts. One of the old sows saved 12 pigs. 
This particular litter weighed 3,050 
pounds at the weighing time. 

The pigs in this lot were all white, and 
in type were rather rangy. On the mar- 
ket they were not considered lean 
enough to be put in the packers’ bacon 
class, neither were they fat enough to 
be classed as fat hogs. In fact, they 
could have carried considerable more 
weight before they might have been 
When the hogs 
reached the Chicago market they were 
such an attractive lot that Swift & 


| Company paid 10 cents above the top, 
| or $12.85 in order to get the pigs for a 
| killing test. In regard to belly, ham, and 


loin cuts the pigs yielded approximately 
1 percent above the average and the 
carcasses were considered very good 
from the packers’ pont of view. 
Verwers lives on an 80-acre farm. He 
has this divided into small fields and 
small pasture lots. He buys consider- 
able feed, as he turns off about two car- 
loads of hogs every year. He raises both 
spring and fall litters. His practice is to 
have his spring pigs on the early fall 


| market, and his fall pigs on the April 


and May market. 

While the Verwers farm is well drained, 
he practices the sanitation plan of rais- 
ing pigs. He scrubbed his movable 
houses with hot water and lye, he 
washed the sows’ udders, and had the 
pigs farrowed out on reasonably clean 
ground. The sows during the pregnancy 
period were fed corn, oats, tankage and 
linseed oilmeal. 

The pigs were allowed to remain with 
the sows for 84 days, and on weaning at 
this time weighed 7914 pounds each. He 
rebred the sows when the pigs were 
about 5 weeks of age. To get the sows 





in heat, he kept the pigs away a few 
nights in succession. 

After weaning, the pigs had access to 
only two acres of alfalfa pasture. They 
were self-fed, the ration consisting of 
corn, tankage, “Big Ten’’ mixture, some 
powdered buttermilk, and some mixed 
feed. On the basis of prices paid for his 
feeds, and figuring in the pasture at $25 
per acre, the cost per pound of pork for 
feed alone was slightly above 9 cents. 

Another exceptional record was made 
by George Bycroft and Son of Adams 
county. Their ten sows averaged 9.1 
pigs marketed per sow, the pigs aver- 
aged 231144 at 6 months, so that each 
sow had to her credit 2,105 pounds of 
pork. 

These pigs were farrowed the last of 
February and first week of March. They 
were raised on clean ground, and never 
set foot in the old lots. They had access 
to a 20-acre red clover field and were 
fed corn, tankage, linseed and skim- 
milk. 

This contest has for its object the 
location of the outstanding market hog 
producers of the state. For the indi- 
vidual farmer it gives him information 
upon which to go ahead and make wise 
selections as far as breeding stock is 
concerned. It gives him the data on 
individual sows in his herd so that he 
can select gilts from the sows that have 
done the best job from a producing 
standpoint. 

These records kept by the hog pro- 
ducer are comparable to the records kept 
by dairymen and should be of as much 
value to the hogman in increasing the 
efficiency of the brood sow, as the dairy 
records have helped increase the pro- 
duction of dairy herds. 


Ewe Flock Pays 


CY proper attention to his flock 
of sheep is proving to be a profit- 
able way for F. M. Quisenberry of Boone 
county, Missouri, to put in part of his 
time. From 20 ewes he raised 27 lambs 
last spring and sold 9 of them on June 
12 weighing 76 pounds for $16.50 a 
hundred or $12.54 a head. One other 
lamb on the same day brought $15.50 a 
hundred. The 9 lambs sold with a co- 
operative shipment of show lambs at 
$1.25 a hundred higher than any other 
lambs on the St. Louis market that day. 
In addition to the lambs Quisenberry 
sold 160 pounds of wool at 481% cents a 
pound. 

Thruout the winter the ewe flock runs 
in bluegrass pasture in good weather but 
is kept in the barn during stormy 
weather. The sheep are fed clover hay 
and just before lambing time Quisen- 
berry gives them a small amount of corn 
and bran. The lamb crop last spring 
came from February 15 to March 16. It 
is important, Quisenberry finds, to 
watch ewes and lambs carefully at this 
time. He milks the udders out when the 
lambs are unable to take care of them. 

As soon as the lambs would eat they 
were started on alfalfa and corn in a 
creep. The last two months of the feed- 
ing period they were fed straight corp 
chop on pasture.—R. R. T., Mo. 
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TO READ THIS 


FREE 
BOOK 


Js to increase 
farm Profit 





UR research staff has just com- 
pleted the NEW FARM 
HANDBOOK —the result of 

a year’s careful work—larger, more 
comprehensive, more thorough than 
any book we have previously issued. 
Volume Two of “Diversify, and Fol- 
low the Path to Plenty” is now ready. 
Accurate, dependable data, written 
by practical men for practical men, 
on crop rotation, farm management, 
scientific diversification, cattle raising, 
poultry culture and other everyday 
— problems. This book shows 
ow GOOD FENCING pays bi 
dividends, but shows also a Bundred 
profitable short cuts in farm oper- 
ation. Gives actual experien and 
is crammed with valuable facts. 
Here’s a real st in com- 
mon-sense farm literature. Send for 
your copy NOW. It’s free. No obli- 
gation at all. Merely send us your 
mame and address and the book will 
be sent to you.at once. The edition 
is limited so WRITE TODAY to 
avoid disappointment. 


CONTINENTAL STEEL 
CORPORATION 


Kokomo Steel & Wire Co. Division 
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Autointoxication Among Sheep. 
I am writing you in regard to some sheep 
I have lost, two this year and two last year 
of the same disease. I have been feeding 
them soybeans, silage, corn fodder, and 
red top hay. The first symptoms I saw, 
the ewes stand off from the rest of the 
sheep, with head up, bleating. Seem to be 
dazed and walk around with ears up, and 
grate their teeth. They do not eat, but 
drink quite a little water, and some do not. 
They walk around wall or fence. Their 
heads will draw back and at times they 
have convulsions and seem to be in ter- 
rible misery before they die. They live 
from two to four days. They are the fat- 
test ewes I have. I gave them salts, castor 
oil, and liniment. The ewes were 2 years 
old. Last. year they took sick just after 
they brought lambs and this year just 
before. Would you please tell me the 
cause and what to do Ser it?—W. M., Ill. 

In such cases it would be well to have a 
post mortem examination made by a 
veterinarian to determine the exact nature 
of the disease. It may be hemorrhagic 
septicemia. If so, vaccination with eS- 
sin will be in order. It is more aio ow 
ever, that the ewes have died of sterco- 
remia, also called self-poisoning, autoin- 
toxication, or toxemia. It is caused by 
lack of exercise and prolonged excessive 
feeding of coars2, dry roughage in the ab- 
sence of succulent feed such as roots, bran, 
or oilmeal. Silage helps to regulate the 
bowels and is therefore useful, but instead 
of red top hay and corn fodder the ewes 
should have alfalfa or clover hay. Soy- 
beans may be omitted. Oats and bran are 
more suitable. Make the ewes walk a mile 
or more daily to obtain their legume hay.. 


Teat Leaks.—One of our cow’s teats 
leaks, or it keeps constantly flowing. It 
has been hurt, while young. Wax and 
adhesive plaster have ter tried without 
success. —G,. L., Wis. 

Immerse the tip of the teat in tincture of 
iodine and work a little of the tincture into 
the opening of the teat by means of a milk- 
ing tube. Repeat the treatment when 
needed. Milk three times daily. If neces- 
sary apply a little flexible collodion to the 
tip of the teat. 


Handling Heifer Before Freshening. 
—I have a heifer that is due the eighth of 
February and has been making bag for 
about two or three weeks. This morning 
her bag is hard. She is in good condition. 
I have been feeding her ground meal, oats, 
and corn ground together, also turnips. 
Will you please advise me what to do?— 
J. O., Mich. 

Decrease rich feed but continue to feed 
roots and add bran freely to the ration. 
Keep the bowels active. Increase daily 
outdoor exercise. Massage the udder sev- 
eral times a day and in the evening rub in 
a mixture of one part each of turpentine 


| and fluid extract of poke root and eight 
| parts of lard, lanolin or sweet oil. If there 
is fluid in the udder a little of it may be 


stripped out once a day to relieve tension. 


tibia 

All our subscribers are asked to | 
| make inquiry thru this department 
and their questions will be answered 
|| free of charge. Give age and sex of 
|| animals, all the symptoms possible, | 
| and previous treatment, if any. 
Address all communications for this 
department to the “Veterinarian,” 
SuccessfulF arming, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Cuts and Bruises 


on ankle, hock, stifle or knee, 
should be treated promptly with 
Absorbine. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. At druggists, 
or$2.50 postpaid. Describe your 
case for special instryctions. 
florse book 3-B free. 
A satisfied user says: “1 had a coh that knocked 
his knee and became badly swollen. After 
= using Absorbine be completely recovered and 
és now pacing as good as ever.” 


ABSORBINE 








TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


fw. F. YOUNG, Inc. 295 Lyman St., Springt 








Taking orders for PENNLUBE. Guaranteed 
100% Pure Pennsylvania Motor and Tractor 

We want a farmer, or man acquainted with 
farmers, to represent usin every county. Full 
or spare time. You can make a cleanup every 
month in the year. Opportunities especially 
good now taking orders for pri ng delivery atlow 


rices. Won eee collect. Pay you every week. 

orrespondin: arge commissions paid on 
STO KING House and Barn Pants and 
STORM KING Roof Coating. Write 


The Manufacturers Oil & f 
OVER ~ YEA A twig SuPer a 




















MAKE THIS TRA/LER 


OUT OF ANY OLD FORD CAR 






$7.50 with any old Ford car and Ideal Attachments 
Team hitch if wanted. Cuts hauling cost 75%. 

Write today for Free Ideal illustrated folder. Shows 
how to make this fine 4-wheel trailer or a 1 H. P. to 12 
H.P. farm belt Power Outfit worth $300 out of any old 
Ford with Ideal Attachments. Write 


| The Ideal Mfg. Co., Dept. H, 401 Grand Ave.,Des Moines, lowa 








dress and number stam 


ags. Catalog mailed free on request. 
F. S. BURCH & CO. 1913 Clifton Ave., Chicago. 








GET A FARM 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- 
sota. Conditions never better to buy good lands at 
prices that will never be lower. Crop payment plan oF 
easy terms. Say which state interested in. Ask about 
homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27, Address 


H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, 
1700 Soo. Building, Minneapolis, Minnesot4 
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Cheap Pork 


AN you afford to push your pigs with 

feed so high?” was the question 
neighbors put to Will Baker of Ran- 
dolph county, Missouri, last spring. He 
thought he could. Now he knows he 
was right. On August 3J, when they 
were only 5 months. days old the litter 
of eight weighed 1,748 pounds or an 
average of 218.5. They were ready to go 
on a $13 market and had consumed just 
$7.12 worth of feed per 100 pounds of 
pork. 

It required 5.14 bushels of corn, 444 
pounds of skimmilk, and 3.6 pounds of 
tankage for each 100 pounds of gain. 
“The cost of the feed is 85 percent of 
the total cost of producing pork,” 
County Agent Frank Stonner, who co- 
operated with Baker in making this 
demonstration record, says. “Such 
rapid and economical gains,” he con- 
tinues, “are possible only when healthy 
pigs are raised under sanitary condi- 
tions and fed a balanced ration.”’ 

Claude Shores of the same county 
conducted a feeding demonstration with 
Stonner earlier in the season using stock 
hogs. He produced pork at a feed cost 
of $7.64 a hundred. He used 6.04 bush- 
els of corn and 23.4 pounds of tankage 
in getting 100 pounds of gain. Going on 
feed at a weight of 101.6 pounds they 
gained slightly over two pounds a day 
during the 48-day period. 


‘ . . ‘ | 
Commenting on his results, Shores 


said, ‘‘I have been feeding hogs for some 
time but I never before got such rapid 
and economical gains, price of feed con- 
sidered, as I got from the corn and tank- 
age on pasture this year. I fed the tank- 
age at the rate of one-half gallon, or 3 
pounds, to the bushel of corn.’’—R. R. 
T., Mo: 


Profit on Beef Calves 


JEEDING corn, linseed oilmeal and 
clover hay to 13 head of Angus 
calves over a period of January 5 to 
May 1, and keeping records of results 
in cooperation with T. A. Ewing, the 
county agent, a Boone county, Missouri, 
farmer, Orin Young, secured an average 
daily gain of 2.36 pounds and a return 
above the cost of feed of $25.50 per 
calf. This includes a credit of $6.13 per 
calf for the gains made by the hogs fol- 
lowing them. 

At the beginning of the feeding period 
the calves averaged 615 pounds. At the 
end of the 117-day period they averaged 
S91 pounds. For each 100 pounds of 
gain, the cattleate 9.72 bushels of corn, 
12.12 pounds of linseed oilmeal, and 230 
pounds of clover hay, costing $12.50. 

The cost of the cattle on January 5 
was $61.50 per head. On May 1 they 
were worth $13 a hundred or $115.83 per 
head at home. 

The hogs following the cattle were fed 
53 bushels of corn and gained 1,418 
pounds, of which 885 pounds were cred- 
ited to the cattle. The gain on the hogs 
for each bushel of corn fed to the cattle 
was 2.55 pounds. In addition to the 
value of the cattle and hogs Young had 


32 tons of manure worth $72.—R. R. T.., 
Mo 


The Disinfection of Stables. Farmers’ 
bulltin 954-F. The United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
}). C., will send you a copy if you ask 
for It. 


FARMING 


now 2s slippery-play safe: 


It doesn’t pay to wallow all over the road—taking 
chances every minute with a skid in the ditch, an 
overturned car—or worse. For snow is treacherous. 


Play safe! Keep your WEED Chains handy in your 
car, ready to put on the tires when there’s snow on 
the road. The minute you feel your tires slipping. 
Don’t take a chance, but get the grip of steel under 
your tires when the going is slippery. 

Genuine WEED Tire Chains have red connecting hooks. 


The name “WEED” is stamped on every cross chain hook. 
Insist on genuine WEED Chains. 


AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNa« U.S. A. 
World’s largest manufacturers of Chains for all purposes 


Use WEED CHAINS 


Best by test for over 25 years 
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for Nour Safety 











ROODER 


Use Hog Houses You Now Have— Farrow Safely 4 
any Month — Raise two Litters a Year— Save Your <q >, 


Little Pigs — Double Your Hog Profits. , % 
Here is a way to use the Portable Hog ea ee 5 
Houses you already have togive you the ‘ on 


warmest, finest and most healthful Pig Pad -- Fuel re 
Brooder known. We supply Brooder House ' a 4 ae 
complete with heater for center of colony we ‘ ss ball c > . 

\ —also as many portable hog houses as oi, - : —_———~/~ gue 
you need. 


r ‘ Ww O Is 
~~ 
ROWE “Colony System” PIG BROODER Lh 
The only Pig Brooder complying strictly with the McLean County System _— 
Little pigs are provided with warm quarters and yet have easy access to nee | i L f 
mothers. Sows are kept in separate houses at body temperature— are & ove = 
never overheated—never worried by cross sows, or cneengenes by sick 3 
ones. Keeper handles pigs without worrying mothers. ou tie up no TY, ‘ 
cash in unused house. Even Brooder House is a portable over-size Pig 
suse. or may be used with same heater ae chick brooder after pigsare turned out 


ROWE MFG. CO., 149 Broad St., Galesburg, Mm. ".6%.0" 2" 
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its in Farm Earnings 


Having good woven wire fence and steel gates in the right 
places on your farm means much for you in getting the 
most in farm earnings through better rotation of crops 
and pastures. 


See Our Dealer in Your Community 
He carries fence posts, and gates in stock ready for quick 
delivery and is able to help you get the best quality fence. 
Our dealers sell fence of the following brands—all backed 
with our written guarantee. 


Zint [nsulated 


j 


Trade Mark 
American . Roya 
Anthony ° Monitor 
Prairie ° National and U. S. 
BANNER IDEAL 
Steel Posts Steel Posts 


Banner and Ideal Steel Posts save time, work and money and insure 
having straighter, stronger fences. They are easy to handle, easy to 
haul, easy to drive and save money from repairs. Note the im- 
proved jdrop loop clamp and continuous notches which provide 
easy fastening of line wires. Protected for years of service by heavy 
waterproof linseed oil paint. 


American Steel & 
Wire Company 


SALES OFFICES 
Chicago, New York, Boston, Atlanta, Birmingham, Cleveland, Worcester, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cincinnati, Baltimore, 
Wilkes-Barre, St. Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Oklahoma City, 
Memphis, Jallas Denver, Salt Lake City, 
*San Francisco, * Los Angeles, * Portland, * Seattle. 
*United States Steel Products Co. 
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Angus History 


OVERS of Aberdeen-Angus cattle 
4 should be deeply interested in a 
history of this breed just published. It 
was written by Alvin Howard Sanders, 
who also wrote The Story of the Hereford, 
Shorthorn Cattle, The Percheron Horse, 
and other delightful books about farm 
livestock. 

Even a hasty examination of this book 
is sure to impress one with the vast 
labor it cost the author. Seemingly no 
detail was spared to get accurate infor- 
mation. However, accuracy and detail 
have not prevented the author from 
doing a very readable piece of work. 

The book contains 1,030 pages and 
240 illustrations. The printing has been 
done on excellent paper and the binding 
is in harmony with the importance of 
the work. The price is $4.50. 


Mechanical Pneumonia 


PNEUMONIA is inflammation of the 
lungs, often called lung fever by 
stockmen, and mechanical pneumonia 
is that which is accidentally caused. 
That form of the disease is far too com- 
mon and generally proves fatal. In 
many instances it is caused by errone- 
ous methods of administering medicine 
in fluid form, or from carelessness at 
time of administration; therefore, most 


_cases might be prevented. 


To illustrate, we may mention that 
on one occasion I was called to treat a 
horse and on arrival found it literally 
gasping for air and in a dying condition. 
Evidently it was suffering from acute 
pneumonia and on inquiry we learned 
that the owner had given the horse a 
quart of brine by way of a nostril. The 
horse was beyond help and soon suc- 


-cumbed, sacrificed on the altar of igno- 


rance. 

A liquid drench should invariably be 
given by way of the mouth, never by 
way of a nostril. Neither should one 
pull out the animal’s tongue or squeeze 
its throat when giving it a drench. When 
a horse does not care to swallow oil, or 
some other liquid medicinal drench, it 
may do so when the roof of its mouth is 
rubbed with the neck of the bottle or 
finger tips. If that does not avail, then 
it is safe and effective to pour one tea- 
spoonful of water into a nostril. When 
the water reaches the throat instant 
swallowing is caused and no harm is 
done. Fear of the liquid entering the 
windpipe makes the animal swallow in- 
stantaneously. 

In another instance I saw a valuable 
show cow in a similar condition. It was 
a plain case of mechanical pneumonia 
and had been caused by pulling the ani- 
mal’s head up with a rope, as is safely 
done with a horse, and then quickly 
pouring into its mouth two quarts of 
liquid physie which at once flowed into 
the windpipe and lungs. A cow cannot 
properly swallow when its head is raised 
much above the level of the backbone; 
neither can a cow readily swallow a 
drench when its head is pulled around 
to one side by the one administering the 
medicine. 

The head should be held in about a 
straight line with the neck and not 
much raised. Then the medicine should 
be very slowly and carefully adminis- 
tered, in repeated doses of 1 or 2 ounces, 
until all has been swallowed. Instantly 
free the head of a horse or cow if it 
coughs when receiving medicine. The 
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coughing indicates that some of the 


liquid is going the wrong way. And if 
much fluid goes that way mechanical 


pneumonia may result. 


A careful drenching of sheep is neces- 
sary, else losses will be likely to occur. 
When drenching a sheep or lamb stand 
the animal on all-fours and very slowly 
and carefully give the liquid drench by 
means of a dose syringe, funnel, rubber 
tube and nozzle, or bottle having a piece 


of rubber tubing fitted on its neck. 
Many hogs are also killed by liquid 
medicine getting into their lungs. That 


may happen when the hog is squealing 


lustily at the time of receiving @ drench. 
Better go slow and wait until excited 
squealing stops before giving the medi- 
cine. Pilling a pig may also have fatal 
effects by the capsule getting into the 
windpipe, or lodging in a little pocket 
close to the entrance of the gullet, or by 
the pill gun injuring the lining mem- 
brane of the gullet and causing gan- 
grene. It is best, when possible, to have 
all medicine carefully administered by 
an expert.—Dr. A. 8. A., Wis. 


Feeds for Big Profit 
HREE calves fed and cared for ac- 
cording to instructions received from 

the Missouri College of Agriculture thru 
4-H club work netted Dallas Wingate of 
Monroe county $82.27 in 198 days. The 
satisfaction that came with the money 
in having done a good job was just as 
great as in the case of a feeder who fin- 
ishes several carloads. 

The three calves, two Shorthorns and 
a Hereford, sold on the St. Louis market 
for $16.25, $16.50, and $16.75 per hun- 
dred, bringing a net return of $427.50 
ifter paying marketing costs. They had 
been purchased at a weight of 500 each 
on the Shorthorns and 390 on the Here- 
ford, costing $135 for the lot. 

During the 198-day feed period they 
gained almost 244 pounds a day or a 
total of 493 pounds each. The feed 
cost, for 158 bushels of corn, 1714 bush- 
els of oats, 550 pounds of bran, 630 
pounds of linseed oilmeal, 812 pounds of 
beans, and 500 pounds of hay, was 
$229.63. Adding the original cost of 
$135 to this plus $5.80 for interest and 
$5.50 for hauling, Dallas had $375.93 
charged against the calves when they 


were sold for $427.50. This gave him a | 


net profit of $51.57 without any credit | 


for pork. 
Three pigs purchased for $14 followed 


the calves until May 8, when they were | 


sold for $30.15. The feed cost had 
amounted to $3.15, leaving a profit of 
$13. The next day three more pigs 
weighing 233 pounds were purchased at 

cost of $22.91. On August 7 they 
weighed 620 pounds and sold for 11 
cents a pound or $68.20. After deduct- 
ing the feed bill there was left $17.70 to 
be credited to the calves. This brought 
the total profit on the calves, including 
the $51.57, the $14, and the $17.70, to 
$82.27. 

Dallas started his calves on a light 
leed of corn, oats, bran, and linseed oil- 
tneal with soybean hay for roughage. 
lhe grain was gradually increased until 
the calves were on full feed. In handling 

e calves he had the advice of his father 
ind County Agent E. 8. Matteson.— 
R. R. T., Mo. 
Pasture Crops for Hogs is an article 
John M. Evvard for March. 
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How to save time? How to save needless, tiresome steps? How to 
have the most convenient and up-to-date barn without wasteful ex- 
pense? These are important questions to you, as you plan to build 
your new barn or remodel the old one. 


Let trained and experienced Louden barn plan architects help you. 
Without charge or obligation, they will send you a suggestive floor 
plan blue-print showing the best arrangement for a time and money- 
saving barn that will be a pleasure to work in, now and for years 
to come. A barn that will at the same time make your stock most 
comfortable, most productive, most profitable. By all means, mail the 
coupon now and get this valuable help before you do anything else. 


LOUDE & 
a tin Barn Equipment 


Right now you can put in Louden Water Bowls. They'll pay 
for themselves in a few weeks and save time and trouble 
in watering. Right now you need a Louden Manure Carrier 
—makes quicker, easier work of cleaning the barn; saves 
wrestling with a wheelbarrow for hours every day! Right now 
your stock should be comfortable and more productive in 
Louden Steel Stalls and Stanchions. Most sanitary. Save 
feed. Made of high carbon open-hearth steel. Louden lever- 
operated stall sets new standard for simplicity and effective 
operation. Get full details on these equipments. Mail coupon. 


Louden Automatic Ventilation 






Check coupon for 
this free boo 
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§ LOUDEN, 2710 Court &t., Fairfield, lewa 


A tremendous advantage—both to stock and owner. Operates effec- # . ithe 
tively regardless of weather or wind velocity. Cuts out guesswork. | Send me postpaid, and without charge— 
: * () Louden Automatic Ventilation Book 
Costs no more than hand-operated systems. Installed in old ornew 4 - Suggestive blue-print floor plan for 
buildings. Before you ventilate, check coupon for ftee book! ° a) building (C remodeling a barn for (how many) 
Descriptive printed matter sent on request on Louden Feed Carriers 15 bulls ; k 
end Trucks, Stee] Pens, Manger Divisions, Bull Staffs, Cupolas, Roof : Cows .... lls ........ YOUN, stoc —--horses. 
oe Automatic Stock Watering Tanks, Horse Stable and Hog 4 Will begin about (date). shoals 
ouse Equipment, Hay Unloading Tools, Barn and Garage Door 1 : 
Bangers —“Everything for the Barn.” Mark coupon and mail it now! : Send printed matter on (name equipment)... 
eS 
THE LOUDEN MACHINERY COMPANY ae ae 
2710 CourtStreet (Eusblishediss7) Fairfield,lowa@ {town 4 
Branches: Albany—Toledo—St. Paul—Los Angeles "RED State 
H , § 
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Write for Liberal 10 Day Trial Offer 





Try a SHAW at our risk. Use it 10 days on your own work. Write 
for full details of New Trial Plan also Low Factory Price 

The SHAW plows, harrows, seeds, mows—does many other farm and 
garden power jobs. Keep it busy the year ‘round. When not. busy in the 
field it runs washing machines, saws wood, shells corn, runs pumps, does 
light hauling—hundreds of uses! Costs but 3 cents an hour to run. Easy 
to handle. Works close to rows without damage to plants. Sold under 
iron-clad guarantee. 


There'ls aSHAW DU-ALL for every 
gue engine models, twin 
engine models, riding attachments. The 
SHAW has two speeds 
of power. Can be equip with revefse 
gear. Patented too control gives 
rfect control of cultivating tools. Ad- ¥ 
ustable gauge wheel regulates depth of ij 
cultivating. Power take-off pulley that _,))\\) 
runs belt machinery furnished with each )\ Ah (| 
machine. Also Tool Box containing all! Se 
the tools you need. yes 
Free Book—Get the SHAW Catalog. ys a 


Profusely illustrated. Tells how power : 
farming saves money. Write today. : 
The Shaw Mfg. Company / f 
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Dept.SF-2, GALESBURG, KANSAS 
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any SHAW 


hat fits 





has power 
pulley 





Mower Attachment 
Cutter Bar that fits 
Tractor. 
Cuts clover, weeds, etc. 


Riding Attachment 


Does Power Jobs 
SHAW Tractor 








that 
all SHAW Tractors. 
Ride while .you work. 


take - off 
Makes it 
andy power plant. 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


PIGS GROW 
FASTER 


No Setbacks 
No Feed-Lot Troubles 






Why have runty, 


fore you pay, 
them clean internally, 





Sidney R. Feil 


greater profits for you? 


Don’t Send Any Money 


Just fill out the coupon. I'll send you a 3 Ib. package 
of WYMIX—~you add 17 lbs. of salt or ashes to it 
and have 20 lbs. of guaranteed, effective tonic, appe- 
tizer, conditioner and preventive which will last 40 
hogs or sheep about 30 days. Feed as directed; at 
the end of 30 days, if you aren’t fully convinced that 
WYMIX does all I claim, just write and tell me, 
but don’t pay forit. But ifit gives your animals keen 
appetites, makes them thrive better, improves their 
condition, and shows you clearly that it pays to feed 
WYMIX, then send me only $1. You be the judge. 


Why Have Runty,Scraggly 
Rough-Looking, Sickly Pigs 


WYMIX is fine for all farm animals. Put it where 
your stoc k can get it all the time—they will doctor 
themselves. WY MIX will keep your animals thriv- 
ing, keep ‘hein growing and on their feed every day. 
You'll be surprised how much better they’ll do—no 
feed-lot troubles—no setbacks. They'll thrive better 
—look better—do better—grow faster and make you 
bigger profits. Don’t pay drug prices for salt and 
other fillers. Use WYMIX—add your own salt— 


make your own conditioner and tonic—save half the usual 
cost—have a better remedy and one that is sold on a 


MONEY BACK GUARANTEE One 


While I offer to send you a 3 lb. package on Four 
30 days trial and guarantee it to do all I claim or One 
no pay, still, if you peer to order one or more 
larger pac kages, I'll gladly ~ 4 same upon receipt 
of price listed in this ad, with the understanding 
that if it does not do all I claim, your money wil 
be refunded. You take no risk. 


Each 15-lb. 4 
to last 100 


THE 1vo-s SAN LABORATOR 
4612 St. Clair Ave., Dept. 33, _——— Ohio. 


Send me prepaid a $1 test bag of WYMIX, I will 
feed it as directed and report results in 30 days, 
and if it does all you claim I will then send you 
$1. If it doesn’t you are to cancel charge, 


Name....... . 


TR Disises 


R. D ; State 
(If you order larger size, give shipping sta. . below) 


fowls, 








(8°°3"39) 


(Formerly Called ‘““WORMIX’’) 


Juste What Your Pigs Need 
Wonderful Home Made Remedy Saves Half Usual Cost 


I will send to every reader of this paper a 3 lb. package of 


my concentrated, medicated salt, which is a splendid CON- 
DITIONER, TONIC and APPETIZER, on 30 days trial 
so you can see for yourself and know from actual use on 
# your own farm animals, without risking a single penny, that 
WYMIX is the best, cheapest and most satisfactory condi- 
tioner, tonic, appetizer and preventive you ever fed 

I will prove to you also, before you pay, that WYMIX costs you 
only HALF as much and saves you all the bother, trouble and work 
of catching and dosing each animal. 
sheep, goats, horses or cattle DOCTOR THEMSELVE 
scraggly, rough-looking, poor-growing, sickly, 
money-losing pigs and other stock, when I will PROVE to you be- 
that this wonderful home-made remedy will keep 
sharpen their appetites and improve their 
condition so that they grow faster on the same feed and make 


With WYMIX * sped hogs, 








THOUSANDS WRITE LIKE THIS 
Runts Doing Fine 
“The Ex sunty, rough- 
looking pis or which I ordered 
VYMIX are doing fine now and 
are nearly ready to market.’’— 
E. W. Quandt, Hawkeye, Iowa. 
WYMIX Best Conditioner 
“‘For 25 years I have been rais- 
hogs. eried all kinds of dope. 
‘A ter feeding WYMIX I was sur- 
prised to see so great an improve- 
ment.””’ —— Joseph Bena, Cedar 
Rapids. Iowa. 
WYMIX Proves Best 
‘““‘WYMIX proved the best con- 
ditioner and tonic on_the market. 
Tried several kinds. My hogs are 
Going, be better than any I’ve ever 
—Albert Hovorka, Mars- 
Gad, Nebr. 


Pigs Gain Fast 
“T lost 5 pigs. Was advised to 
knock the rest on the head. I de- 
cided to try bas _ and never 
in my life saw on, Avilla = Re 
fast.’’—John Bisson, villa 
Saved Me ny 
“T had a did ‘of ate hogs 
which I couldn’t fatten. They 
just wouldn’t grow. After feeding 
WYMIX they are coming on fine. 
WYMIX saved me money.’’— 
Oscar Hume, Powersville, Mo. 





All Sheep Saved 
“WYMIX has proved a good 
medicine for hp Haven't lost 
. single one since I began feeding 
. wr W. Felton, Rowles- 
ville, W. Va. 








15-lb. Pkg. makes 100 Ibs.. 
15-ib. Pkgs. make 
90-ib. Pkg. makes 600 ibs... 
Three 90-ib. Pkgs. make 1800 Ibs 
{8 cents per Ib. more west of Denver. ) 
ackage makes enough medicated salt 
10gs or sheep—or 25 head of horses 
or cattle—about 2 months. 


— R. Feil, Prop., Ivo-San Lab’tory, 4612 St. Clair Ave., Dept. 33, Cleveland, Ohio 






PREPAID PRICES 
400 Ibs... = 


IN POULTRY 


Don’t feed WYMIX to poultry. The digestive 
organs of poultry 
farm animals. 

s preparation containing salt. 


are different from those o 


OULTRY 
Wormoid 


expels the dangerous large round worms of the 
small intestines of poultry. 
Sold on a money-back guarantee. You take no 
risk. Sent on receipt Of Ere owl Ib. can for 100 
$1—6 cans for 


00 fowls, $5. 












other 
*oultry should not be given any 


It contains no salt. 
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Barley 
Continued from page 18 


were valued at 25 cents per hundred- 
weight higher than those on the corn 
ration. 

Results in feeding ground barley 
rather than shelled corn to hogs have 
not placed the barley in as favorable a 
position as is the case with other classes 
of livestock. In nearly all experiments, 
the hogs do a little better on the corn 
than on the barley, and apparently the 
corn is much more to the hog’s liking 
so far as palatability is concerned. How- 
ever, Brown points out one distinct bar- 
ley advantage. By its use, hogs can be 
finished in time for the September mar- 
ket, and the September market is usual- 
ly the high spot from a price standpoint. 
Corn-fed hogs cannot reach the market 
in finished condition until November or 
December, when much lower prices are 
kikely to prevail. 

From the standpocint of effectiveness 
in feeding hogs, good barley is 90 to 95 
percent as valuable as corn, so the ad- 
vantages of barley for feeding hogs are 
not to be passed by lightly. 


OR feeding problem has attained 
considerable prominence in connec- 
tion with barley during the past summer 
and fall. Feeders in several of the Corn- 
belt states have been reporting that 
barley-fed livestock, mostly hogs, were 
going off feed. Some sickness was 
reported, and refusal of hogs to eat the 
grain was a common occurrence. 

About this same time German dealers, 
who had been importing American bar- 
ley in great quantities, began to com- 


. plain of the quality of the grain for feed- 


ing purposes, and a temporary restric- 
tion was set up which prohibited the 
importation of American barley except 
from Texas, Oklahoma, Colorado, and 
Kansas, -according to information car- 
ried in the Grain Dealers Journal. 

Investigations found that the dis- 
tasteful and possibly injurious barley 
was infested with scab, a fungus which 
was also unusually prevalent in mid- 
western wheat the past season. Scab 
had not been considered very important 
in the barley crop, but recent complaints 
were casting a different light on the situ- 
ation. Some investigators believe the 
undue amount of scab in the last crop 
partially resulted from the planting of 
spring barley in fields where the wheat 
had winter-killed. Also, seasonal condi- 
tions were doubltless more favorable to 
the development of the disease than 
usual. 

Investigations at various experiment 
stations indicated that the trouble with 
scabby barley occurs only in hog feed- 
ing, with the probability that even hogs 
can use the off-grade barley when the 
proportion of barley in the ration is suf- 
ficiently decreased. The University of 
Illinois reports no difficulty in feeding 
scabby barley to steers; in fact, good 
results from such grain are being ob- 
tained. Since this is true, and since past 
difficulties in hog feeding have been with 
very low grade barley, it would seem 
that these 1928 barley troubles are not 
likely to offset the many advantages of 
the crop when the time for considera- 
tion of next season’s barley plantings 
arrives. 

One of the real impediments in the 
way of barley expansion is being elimi- 
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nated by the efforts of plant breeders. 
Reference here is to the sharp and nu- 
merous barbs on the old-fashioned bar- 
ley beards—barbs that can work thru 
the undershirt and into the hide of the 


toughest hired man. These barbed awns 
have been a constant source of annoy- 
ance and trouble in the handling and 
feeding of this grain. 

Awnless or beardless barleys of the 
hooded type have been developed, but in 
most instances these strains have not 
been very productive. However, the 
Colorado experiment station has intro- 
duced Colsess barley, a hooded variety 
which is doing quite well in the trials of 
several state experiment stations. 

The United States department of 
agriculture pointed out another route 
around the beard trouble when, several 
years ago, it introduced the Lion barley 
from Russia. This was a rather short- 
strawed black variety with beards which 
were inclined to be smooth and almost 
free from troublesome barbs. The late 
Frank A. Spragg received one of the 
early small allotments of this Lion bar- 
ley from the federal department of agri- 
culture, when he was plant breeder at 
the Michigan station. He noticed that 
practically all the barley heads had 
beards which were smooth at the base 
but that their was quite a variation in 
the number and size of the barbs near 
the tip of the awn. 

From the material which Professor 
Spragg grew, he made selections of bar- 
ley heads, the beards of which were al- 
most entirely free of barbs clear to the 
tip. An increase of one of these selec- 
tions was introduced in 1918 as the 
Michigan Black Barbless barley. The 
beards of this strain were much smooth- 
er than those of the Lion barley, and the 
variety found great favor with barley 
feeders, tho it was unpopular with deal- 
ers because of its black color, 


LACK barbless barley such as the 

Lion variety and the Michigan selec- 
tion from it, was not the goal for plant 
breeding achievement, but these strains 
did furnish the tools with which H. K. 
Hayes of Minnesota, B. D. Leith of Wis- 
consin, F. A. Spragg and E. E. Down of 
Michigan, and several other plant breed- 
ers set about to mold white barleys; bar- 
leys that would not bring sore mouths to 
the cattle, sheep and hogs to which it 
was fed, and sore dispositions to the 
farmers that had to do the feeding. 

It was in 1916 that Spragg and Down 
made crosses between two very dissimi- 
lar varieties. The parent varieties used 
were the very smooth Michigan Black 
Barbless and a very productive white 
variety known as Michigan Two-Row. 
The black barley had the advantage of 
its smooth beard, a very stiff straw, and 
early maturity. The variety was six- 
rowed and a good producer; but there 
were objections. While those beards 
were smooth, they clung to the kernels 
with great persistence. 

When Black Barbless barley was 
threshed, very frequently only about 
half the beard would break off each 
kernel. Also, the black color was not so 
good in the dealers’ esteem; and that 
stiff straw was very short. There would 
be enough straw growth on heavy soil, 

high in organic matter, but when the 
sandy land farmers tried to grow the 
black barley there wasn’t much to it but 
heads and whiskers. That made harvest 
difficult. (Continued on page 114 
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Which is the Better Cow? 


The 2-year test tells 


The cow opposite and the cow 
below received the same feed 
and care for two years except 
that during the first year the 
Spotted Cow received Dr. Hess 
Improved Stock Tonic and the 
White Cow did not. The sec- 
ond year both cows received 
Tonic. 





FIRST YEAR—Only Spotted Cow Got Tonic 


SPOTTED COW 


Profit, 





WHITE COW 
Profit Lbs. of milk Profit 
$18.47 1535 $19.29 
15.31 1105 12.88 
16.63 1157 12.19 
19.51 1058 11.30 
18.46 866 7.16 
12.99 721 7.91 
17.14 787 5.41 
15.94 702 4.16 
18.44 679 2.46 
13.18 518 All 
12.38 311 .58 
178.45 Profit, $83.45 


SECOND YEAR—Both Cows Had Tonic 


Lbs. of milk 

Ist Mo. - = - = = = 1423 
2nd Mo. - - - - = = 1234 
3rd Mo. - - = = = = 1217 
4th Mo. - - - - = = 1288 
Sth Mo. - - - = - = 1162 
6th Mo. - - - - = = 1024 
7th Mo. - - - = = = 1203 
Sth Mo. - - - - - = 1144 
Oth Mo. - - - = = = 1124 
10th Mo. - - = = = = 876 
ith Mo. - - - - = = 768 

SPOTTED COW 

Lbs. of milk 

Ist Mo. - - - = = = 1643 
2nd Mo. - - - - - = 1596 
3rd Mo. - - - - = = 1534 
4th Mo. - - - - = - 1544 
Sth Mo. - - - = = = 1391 
6th Mo. - - - - = = 1148 
7th Mo. - - - = - - 944 
Sth Mo. - - - - =- = 924 
Oth Mo. - - - = = = 704 
10th Mo. - - = = = = 552 





WHITE COW 





Profit Lbs. of milk Profit 
$26.80 2170 $35.51 
26.47 2040 32.52 
24.19 2022 33.12 
25.17 1968 34.06 
21.36 1682 26.35 
14.36 1510 22.31 
13.74 1329 28.07 
14.39 1141 15.62 
9.73 878 11,12 
6.30 533 Loss 5.65 
Profit, $244.33 

OBSERVATIONS 


First year — poorer cow with 
Tonic beat the better cow with- 
out Tonic. Second year—both 
get Tonic and better cow wins 
although poorer cow did bet- 
ter the second year with Tonic 
than the first year with Tonic. 


Dr. Hess Improved Stock Tonic 


APPETIZER—REGULATOR— MINERAL BALANCE 


all combined in one product 


Get at least a 90-day supply—15 lbs. per cow to start with—from 


our local Dr. Hess 


dealer. It costs but 50c per cow per month to feed it. 








RESEARCH FARM—DR. HESS & CLARK, 








Inc., ASHLAND, OHIO 





Hundreds sold. old or new, 

arrow 
waste. Cuts work in half. 
itself on 20 acres. 


everyone can get one. 


Fits any 





WRITE FOR PRICE ON NEW FARM TOOL 


wood or steel, 2, 3 or 4-section harrow. 
rass and Alfalfa Seeder sows all grass seeds to uniform depth. 
You cannot afford to waste your time and seed. 
Buy only the seeder—so cheap 


Peoria 
Low down; no 
Pays for 












——_ Special introduc- 
tory price Write quick 


“PEORIA DRILL & SEEDER CO. 


4069 N. Perry Ave., Peoria, Ill. 











OWN A FARM IN MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 


Montana, Idaho, Washington or Oregon. 
Crop payment or easy terms. Free 
literature; mention state. 


H. W. Byerly, ll Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minnesota 


KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator for 
Gardeners, Suburbanites, Truckers, 
Catalog 
Free 


Florists, N urserymen, Fruit Growers. 


American Farm Machine Co. 
1179 33rd Av. S. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Livery Herd Is in Danger 


y DR. ROBERT GRAHAM 


HE results of investigations more 

than 30 years ago in Denmark re- 

garding the contagious nature of 
abortion in cattle were confirmed at the 
Illinois experiment station in 1912. Dur- 
ing the last 16 years the widespread 
character of this disease has been recog- 
nized in the principal dairy and many of 
the cattle-raising districts of the United 
States. At the present time the losses 
from infectious abortion in cattle prob- 
ably exceed those traceable to tubercu- 
losis. 

Dairymen, breeders, and veterinarians 
realize that it is more economical to keep 
a herd free from bovine infectious abor- 
tion than it is to stamp it out after it 
has made its appearance. In 
Illinois and adjoining states 
there is probably no greater 
menace to the dairy or 
breeding business than the 
ravages of this disease. Since 
abortion strikes at the foun- 
tain head of the herd, de- 
stroying the offspring by 
causing its premature ex- 
pulsion before it is suffi- 
ciently developed to sur- 
vive, the time to consider 
the abortion problem is be- 
fore it gains entrance to the 
herd. The best made plans 
for expanding and building 
a profitable herd may be 
abruptly dispelled if abor- 
tion disease is ignored. 

In addition to the loss of 
the calf the milk flow in 
dairy animals is greatly di- 
minished. The average milk 
loss in such animals in our 
experience may approxi- 
mate $50 per abortion. Fol- 
lowing abortion and de- 
creased milk flow, secondary 
breeding difficulties often 
terminate in sterility. De- 
sirable blood lines and pro- |}. 
ducers of merit are thus 
turned to the butcher at a 


loss. 














N a preliminary survey of 

55 different Illinois herds, 
including approximately 
3,000 cattle, 35 or 63.6 percent of the 
herds were found infected with abor- 
tion, while one cow in every ten suffered 
from the disease. If these figures are 
indicative of the infection, thousands of 
cattle in the Cornbelt are infected. In 
Illinois alone it is estimated that more 
than 96,800 cows of breeding age harbor 
the infection. The alert and experienced 
breeders and dairymen are fast realizing 
that proper preventive measures must 
be employed to combat abortion, and 
are carefully studying the disease from 
different angles. 

Already some herds inspected have 
shown more than 60 percent of the ani- 
mals infected, while an average of ap- 
proximately 10 percent of the animals 
in all herds examined, have proved to be 
infected. The natural tendency of the 
disease to recede after a year or two has 
led many farmers to believe that abort- 





University of Illinois 


ing animals recover. This is a false con- 
ception. Cows and even bulls may har- 
bor the infection for years. Acknowledg- 
ing the possible presence of infectious 
abortion in herds where abortions occur 
from any cause is the first essential in 
controlling the contagious type. 

The location of herds free from the 
disease is probably the most important 
feature of the Illinois survey to date. 














(7 


ing abortion. 


KEEP THEM CLEAN 


1. The disease must be kept away from susceptible 
animals or susceptible animals must be kept away from 
the disease. 

2. Virus must be destroyed by fire, chemical, or natural 
agencies. 

3. Don’t lose valuable animals trying out so-caHed 
cures. So far they have failed to win the veterinarians’ 
approval. 

4. Sanitary measures and testing have done more in 
abortion control than all other measures combin 

5. The blood test can be applied with little expense. 
Consult your local veterinarian regarding details of the 
abortion test. 


6. Vaccines have demonstrated their value in prevent- 
It is doubtful if they will ever figure in the 
ultimate suppression of the disease. 


7. Treat all abortions as tho they were infectious until 
you can prove to yourself that some other cause was 
responsible. 


- 

















Herds that are abortion-free can with 
little effort be kept free. To encourage 
breeders in this important task the state 
department of agriculture thru the office 
of the chief veterinarian is prepared to 
give prompt recognition to herds free 
from the disease. Sanitary measures 
voluntarily employed by owners of clean 
herds under veterinary supervision will 
ward off infection. 

In all herds where the possibility of in- 
fection exists, owners are urged to estab- 
lish the health of their breeding stock by 
testing. The blood test can be applied 
with little expense, and breeders and 
dairymen are urged to consult their local 
veterinarians regarding the abortion 
test. 

The seriousness of infectious abor- 
tion is not always appreciated by breed- 
ers until the efficiency of the herd is 
crippled or destroyed. It has been esti- 


ULLY $50,000,000 annual loss to livestock owners, 
particularly dairymen, results from infectious abortion 
according to estimates by the United States department 
of agriculture. No herd is safe but abortion losses are to 
a great degree preventable. 









mated that each abortion causes on the 
average a $40 loss to the owner, but our 
observations indicate this figure in pure- 
bred animals is too low. 

Total losses from infectious abortion 
in the principal dairy and breeding 
states is hard to estimate. Based on the 
prevalence of the disease in several herds 
tested in 33 counties the-loss in dairy 
cattle in Illinois is estimated at more 
than $4,000,000 annually. Beef cattle 
are also affected, yet it appears that the 
loss incurred is less than one-half that 
incurred in dairy breeds. 

On farms where infected and healthy 
herds are maintained the profits of the 
clean herd as compared with those of 
the infected herd)suggest 
it is inadvisable to keep in- 
fected animals. Stated in 
another way the profits from 
a healthy herd so exceed 
those from an infected herd 
that owners are insisting on 
abortion-free as well as tu- 
berculosis-free animals. 


RELIMINARY abor- 
tion control studies un- 
? der actual farm conditions 
have demonstrated that bo- 
vine infectious abortion can 
id be suppressed and entirely 
. eliminated by the continu- 
ous application of sanitary 
measures and disposal of in- 
fected animals as judged by 
the blood test. Slightly in- 
fected herds are easier and 
‘more quickly cleaned up 
than badly infected herds. 

During the past four years 

a majority of the aborting 
herds studied have yielded 
evidence of the Bang or in- 
fectious type. Abortions oc- 
curring in two herds, how- 
ever, were not definitely as- 
sociated with this infection. 
In one herd a streptococcus 
(alpha) infection was en- 
countered in aborted feti, 
and the reproductive organs 
of one bull. These abortions 
occurred early in the period 
of pregnancy and the infor- 
mation at hand fails to indicate that this 
type of abortion is widespread among 
cattle. 

Other microbial agents such as molds, 
vibrio types, and avian tuberculosis ba- 
cilli, have been incriminated occasion- 
ally in sporadic outbreaks of abortion in 
this country as well as Europe. These 
findings serve to remind veterinarians 
and breeders that different abortifa- 
cient agencies must be recognized as pos- 
sible causes of abortions in herds where 
evidence of Bang bacillus is not found. 
A small percentage of abortions may be 
traceable to such causes, while an occa- 
sional abortion from injury or violence is 
also recognized in different herds. 

In establishing the cause of abortion 
in different herds the possible signifi- 
cance of minerals is worthy of mention. 
It has been experimentally shown that 
deficient rations (Continued on page 112 
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HOW MANY RUNTS 
WILL YOU RAISE? 


we have two pigs die 

of about the same ' 

age. The one in front is 
the typical runt, showing 
the effects of worm in- 
festation and other deadly 
diseases caused by dirty 
farrowing pens and filthy 
hog lots. The other pig is 
normal and healthy « he 
was raised according to 
the McLean System of 
swine sanitation. 







































F YOU don’t clean the 
walls and floors of 
your farrowing pens 
thoroughly with boiling 
lye-water, before far- 
rowing time, you can 
figure that every litter 

have from 3 to 5 
runts—and runts take 
the profit right out of 
hog raising. A 15c can 
of genuine Lewis’ High- 
Test Lye used according 
to the simple directions * 
will prevent runts. 





Don’t accept a sub- 
WARNING stitute for LEWIS’ 
HIGH-TEST LYE. If your dealer 
Ne. can’t supply you send $3.60 for 2dozen 
‘ cans, and please give us his name. 


LEWIS LY 


THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., Dept. S.F. 30 N. La Salle St. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Standing 


or Sitting 


hag Operate Ite 


The crank of the Rock Island 
“Great Western”? Separator is 
just the right height for com- 
fort when operating. It was 
planned that way. 


It is an easy turning sep- 
arator on account of being 
equipped with ball bearings at 
all points where such bearings 
can be used to best advantages; 
also because of its chain drive, 
which means less friction, with 
smooth, quiet, easy running— 
chain remains always in per- 
fect alignment, regardless of 
wear. And it’s easy to turn. 


All gears run in a bath of oil 





j 
ROCK ISLAND 


“GREAT WESTERN” 


SEPARATOR 


=H 


and the principal bearings are 
constantly flooded with oil. 


Supply tank is low—less lift- 
ing is required—and the self 
draining bowl can be flushed 
out with skim milk or warm 
water, making cleaning an easy 
matter of just a few minutes. 


The Rock IIsland ‘‘Great 
Western” is famed for its close 
skimming. Ask your nearest 
Rock Island dealer to demon- 
strate it in his store or your 
home. Get all your cream. 

Write us for further infor- 


mation. Ask for free booklet 
SF-2. Fully illustrated. 


ROCK ISLAND PLOW COMPANY 


ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 
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LIFE TIME GUARANTEE 


On page 19 of our new catalog. 
Every set of Harness is made 
in our own big factory. 


Any Set Shipped you FREE 
For Your Inspection and Test 





**Farm Tested’’ Harness is better. 


HARNESS 


GET OUR LOW PRICES 


HARNESS MAKING! 


Farmers in every state in the 
Union realize the advantage of 
buying direct from one 

FACTORY at FACTORY PRICES. 
Our big increasing business each 
year is caused from our getting 
acquainted with more farmers and the 
repeat orders from old customers. 


Every Customer Must Be Satisfied With Our SERVICE As Well As Price and QUALITY! 


$2810 





CATALOG 


We Guarantee To Save You Money 


— $4759 up to $772 


We make the style of Harness you want and at a price you can afford 
to pay. Your copy of our new Catalog is ready to mai] FRBE and 
postpaid, showing a complete line of harness, collars, harness 
saddles, shoes, blankets, radios, tires, tubes, etc., all ata BIG 
ING toyou, Every article soldona MONEY BACK GUARANTEE. 

Get this new catalog. See and compare our 
Wr ite Today low prices before you buy—no cost—no 
obligation — just send name — a postcard will do. 


The U. S. Farm Sales Co. 


Dept. 622E, 


arts, 
AVe 








Remember that we guarantee all our advertisements. 
cause for complaint at any time, we urge you to write at once. 
in most cases, complaints are based on misunderstandings. 


for us to bring mutual understanding and satisfaction to each reader and ad- 
vertiser in such cases. 


Should you have any 
We find that 


It is a pleasure 


February, 1929 


Direct Marketing of Milk 


HE lure of obtaining the middle- 
man’s profit in addition to what the 


| producer himself may make causes many 


| only healthy 


dairymen, especially those situated neat 
town, to look favorably upon the milk 
route method of selling their product 
While there is extra profit in thus deal- 
ing directly with the consumer, it should 
be borne in mind that additional service 
is involved. The retailing of milk is of 
itself a considerable business. Success 
in it depends upon a number of special 
factors, not the least of which is the 
dairyman’s own aptitude for the work 

The experience of Fred C. Hubbard 
of Champaign county, Illinois, will illus- 
trate some of the points to be observed 
Hubbard operated a dairy farm of 400 
acres at the edge of town. As an aver- 
age for the year, his milking herd num- 
bers about 40 cows. By giving close 
attention to the details of both produc- 
ing and selling he has built up an excel- 
lent direct market, serving about 200 
retail customers. 

In retailing milk the dairyman comes 
face to face with competition as perhaps 
in no other way of marketing his prod- 
uct. To meet this competition Hubbard 
relies ‘chiefly upon the quality of his 
product and good service. His aim is to 
put out milk containing 4 percent but- 
terfat. His cows are mostly grade Hol- 
steins and when the herd average drops 
below the 4-percent line, he buys a few 
Jerseys. 

The herd is kept free of disease and 
men are employed. A 
milking machine is used and the milk 
is cooled and bottled immediately after 
it is drawn. As milking begins at 4, it 
is over shortly after 5. At 6 each Morn- 
ing a truck loaded with the freshly 
bottled milk goes to replenish the wag- 
ons already on their routes. Thus, while 
all the milk is delivered by 8 each morn- 
ing, half of the customers receive milk 


| drawn the day of its delivery. 


O obtain cream for the routes he sepa- 
rates from 20 to 40 gallons of milk 
a day. The skimmilk is fed to the calves 
which are raised to maintain the herd. 
He has never been bothered by a sur- 
plus of milk. Instead, he has frequently 


| had to turn away families desiring it. 


| each customer desires. 


Instead of selling tickets, Hubbard 
obtains a standing order for the milk 
When more or 
less milk is wanted, a note is left in an 
empty bottle. Besides eliminating the 
handling and expense of tickets, this 


| plan tends to steady the amount of milk 


Bills are rendered at the 


taken daily. 
Hubbard receives 


end of each month. 


| 1414 cents a quart for his milk, a dis- 


| because, 


count of 10 percent being allowed if the 
bill is paid within 11 days after it is 
pre sented. 

“Private homes are my preferre od cus- 
tomers,” Hubbard explained. “This is 
while their individual orders 


are small, they are quite regular. Due 


| to vacations, holidays and celebrations 


of various kinds, the day-to-day orders 
of boarding houses, fraternities and res- 
taurants vary a great deal. As a result 


| the dairyman who attempts to supply 





such eating places is often caught either 
with a shortage of milk or a surplus. 
Give me the family order.” 

He cultivates a personal acquaintance 
with his customers and gives particular 
attention to any complaints that arise. 
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Among his customers are many mem- 
bers of the faculty and staff of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, a rather discriminat- 
ing group of purchasers. Several faculty 
families have taken his milk regularly 
for as long as 10 years. From one of 
these he has had a standing order of four 
quarts a day thruout that time. 

Conforming to the demands of his 
particular market, Hubbard has the 
bulk of his milking herd freshen in Sep- 
tember. With the students and many of 
the townspeople away, the demand for 
milk is lightest in summer. This situa- 
tion is fortunate in that the cows freshen 
in the season most favorable for high 
yearly production, while the owner ap- 
preciates the fact that there is the least 
milking to do when the other farm work 
is at its heaviest. 

Hubbard has been producing and re- 
tailing milk for 15 years. Previously he 
was a market gardener. Not every dairy- 
man, of course, could dispose of his milk 
in the same way. Retailing, however, 
has fitted Hubbard’s particular situa- 
tion and abilities very well. To produce 
milk of a superior quality has been for 
him a real pleasure, bringing a reward 
of satisfaction as well as financial profit. 
—F. M. C., Il. 


It Pays to Feed Good Cows 


HAT cows producing 100 to 150 

pounds of butterfat annually barely 
pay the feed bill, while 500 to 550- 
pound cows—tho they eat twice as 
much—return $161.30 above the cost of 
feed, is the statement made by C. W. 
McIntyre, dairy extension agent of 
Jackson county, Missouri, after a study 
of 1,445 yearly records covering a period 
of two years. 

These records show also that dou- 
bling the cow’s production, increased the 
feed cost only 40 percent. This does not 
hold true, of course, when a cow is fed 
beyond her capacity and given more 
feed than she can economically convert 
into milk and butterfat. 

One group of 8 cows making 50 to 
100 pounds of fat a year charged their 
owners $75 worth of feed for $45 worth 
of product. The 100 to 150- pound cows, 
of which class there are thousands scat- 
tered over the country, ran an annual 
feed bill of $76 in exchange for $75 
worth of butterfat. In other words, the 
owners lacked a dollar per cow of taking 
in money enough to pay the cost of feed. 

As the production increased the re- 
turns above the cost of feed grew. There 
were 312 cows ranging from 300 to 350 
pounds that consumed $117.80 worth of 
feed and brought in an income of $195 
or $77.20 to pay for labor, overhead and 
profits. 

One group of 20 cows producing 500 
to 550 pounds of butterfat, ate $153.70 
worth of feed, twice as much as the 100 
to 150-pound cows. But the gross in- 
come for these cows was $315 each. One 
lone cow in the 600-pound class con- 
sumed feed valued at $212.50 in the 
course of twelve months. She paid for 
it and had $162.50 left over. 

Probably the most important fact in 
the entire set of figures is that the aver- 
age 150-pound cow is almost paying her 
feed bill while the fairly good herd with 
an average of 300 pounds is paying fair 
returns on the investment.—R. R. T., 





_Legumes for Pastuite is the subject 
f Thomas M. Olson's article for March. 
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$30 ge 


NEW MODELS! 


EASE OF TURNING! h 30-day 
LIFETIME TRIAL 
GUARANTEE! Freight Paid 
oot $59" NEW American 


SEPARATOR 


Send coupon today and get our those who try the American, 


Free Catalog. See our new, ex- keep it in preference to all 
ceptionally low freight paid others. See why it is the closest 
prices—saving you 30 to SO. skimming, the easiest to turn 


dollars, clear, on the latest, im- 
proved, high grade separators. 
See our new models—new stand- 
ards of performance. Learn why 


and clean, and the most conven- 
ient touse. Find out why it is the 
greatest time, work and cream 
saving separator ever offered. 


All Latest Improvements 


Has self-balancing, light-weight bow]... ringing speed indi- 
cator...waist low milk tank...adjustable pail shelf... 
turnable milk tank... rust-proof discs...fully enclosed gears. 













Skims warm or cold milk. So well 
made that you need never buy an- 
other. Made in 8 sizes, 3 styles, for 

hand, engine, or electric drive and f 
for dairies of one cow and up. 


U 





New 

= oo & 

Priees —— ————.4 
Low as Oretgnt | 


Easy Payments low as 
$3 a month 


YOU MAKE A BIG 
SAVING BY 
BUYING DIRECT 


Nowhere can you get a sep- 
arator with so many worth- 
whileimprovementsat such 
low prices or on such liberal 
terms. Immediate delivery 
from distributing point 
near you. We pay freight. 


Send Coupon for 
FREE Catalog 



















Duplex Tells about the New American 
a -our low factory - to- you, 
American : freight paid prices...liberal 
Table 7 yee .lifetime guarantee... 
ree servicing...and 30-day 
Style! trial offer. Write today. 
300 


ibs. AMERICAN 
_ SEPARATOR CO. 
our 
Dept. 2-P, 


Altogether New Standards 
o! Performance in 

the :.mall separator field! 
A marvel! New, closer akinening 
New sanitation. New convenienc 
New LS ag milk tank. Seif- bal- 
ancing bowl. Seif-oiling. New ease 
of turning. Nothing like it ever be- 
fore offered at anywhere near the 
price! Hand turned or electric. 


See Our Catalog 


1929 W. 43rd Street 
Chicago, lll, or 
Dept. 2-P, 
Bainbridge, N. Y. 

























CATALOG 
FREE 





AMERICAN 
SEPARATOR CO. 
Dept. 2-P,1929W. 43rd St., Chicago, |I1. 
a! or Dept. 2-P, Bainbridge, N.Y. 


Please send me, free, your new catalog. 





a 
o”Address ..........:.-... 


Please Print Name aod Address 
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HANDY ANDY 
FARM ENGINE 


World’s Greatest Farm Engines 
at lowest prices ever made. , All 
sizes. The latest addition +. *the 
Gallow ay line is the new 1% H. P. 

‘‘Handy Andy.’’ The handiest, 
easiest starting, nicest running, fread 
most economical farm and house- o. 
held engine ever made. The women Trade In 
folks are all crazy about it. 


Full of Pep, Power, and Usefulness. Your OR Te | 

1% H. P. and will d 
ot ine for from 3c to Te S EPA RATOR 
per 


2%. 3, 5, 7 and 9H. P. Sizes | MRC" \'d 


Galloways’ engine lines fill every 
power need, New designs, latest im- 


$502 
sresemente, sturdily built ‘and guaran- ~~ | 


to please or your money back. 


Sold on trial. All sizes in statlonesy | 
style or on steel trucks aloo saw rigs CASH NEW MASTERPIECE SEPARATOR 
r or Free Engine 
day, don’t buy any make at any price DIFFERENCE | 
yeti wou find out all about Galloway —— | gs0. .00 aapew than ong other sepasetor of 
e same Cc beca’ e New Galloway 
bi | | | ) 













































































ngines, until you compare Galloway 
Ensine values, better construction, Masterpiece Separator made in our own fac- NEW 






greater improvements, and lowest prices. h tories in tremendous quantities, sold direct 
and what from the factory to user, on our small profit F E ATUR E s 
= basis. This wonderful Separator meets all 
























requirements, and easily qualifies as the 
World’s Greatest ator. 
LWA mori crete sn it’s easiest to turn, due to 
_ latest ball-bearing construction, improved built-in 
spindle, and special Gestened gears 
GREATEST—Because it’s the closest skimming separator, 
pester @ detachable bowl and scientific distribution of the 


milk to t 

GREATEST—Because it’s easiest to clean, bowl is easily and 
quickly removed from stationary spindle, discs quickly separated, 
easily cleaned and replaced. 

GREATEST—Because of its many exclusive construction fea- 
tures, pace as ~~ oiling system, wonder working gears, 
new clutch, speed ieator, etc.. THE ONLY SEPARATOR 
SOLD Witwa LIFETIME GUARANTEE. 

LAST BUT NOT Tt LEAST, athe NEW MASTERPIECE Is the 
World's f cause you get all this w rful separator value and satis- 
faction for $50.00 lessfthan — vey for oa — equally good separator. 


90 DAYS’, TRIAL BEFORE YOU BUY 








Run 180 milking» | through the Galloway. Co: it for improvements, new 
features. Run it iain Gar ow with any, oF ol other makes. chook up the | 
w o 
e Test, and and tes a he Galway ot "$50.00 1 leas, doesn A} skim as good, or better than all 


a if the Galloway farm, does doom bactinte F 
point, if it dosen't eall Itself to you 100% SEND Tf BACE, AT OUR EXPENSE, ond the dost sod 


FIREE ‘Save's1.000,000° 


=< — —=— $1, 000,000 saved every year, by means 
= ofthe Famous Gallowa as lan of selling 
————— direct from factory to 
THE 25 YEA THAT 7 
operation stabi pl the saf. 
undest, best, m —) akin ee alot 
money ae on Cream seperators, en- 
Fines ‘e spreaders, farm sui 
W fur WONDERFUL PATRONAGE SECURED, 


dur this 25 years from thousands of farmers, has 
GALLOWAY COMPANY 
the: lead as the world’s largest ex: ‘a 
~apeomment concern selling f: eces= 
sities, tt to farmers through cotllenn = esi 
.shipments F.0. B. any of our 
points — saves 













DURING 25° ANNIVERSARY 


That half of every dollar which remains in your 
pocket when you buy direct from Galloway, at lowest 
rices, and our small profit basis is certainly worth 
Caving. it’s a saving that thousands of Galloway cus- 
tomers have been making year in and year out. It’s a % 
enough saving to induce you to become a Galloway Cus- 
tomer. Galloway saves you money, as high as half of every dollar? 
SAVING—SAVING—SAVING. Greater values for your 
money, that’s the foundation upon which the Greater G —_ 
Company has been built, lowest prices have made t 
Gallow ay Company the biggest exclusive direct-by-mail Coe 
ee House in the world 


NO 3 BARGAIN 

































numerous 
time and freight. 
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NEW ie SPREADER yids 
jow buys latest improved spreader, nog 
() See eas ed spreader, 50 srr 
is our Silver Anni- 0: 60 bu. capacity, with all the best im- ‘ c Bors 09So 
versary, celebrating 25 provements you will find on any ye at C4 DOM, owe & sae. 
_— ye Selling Direct 30: rice. sverything you can want a ab} one Ke gat “COVE a 
7 spreader. Thousands in use ion bo cand Gla secs permeate. |€ Sr, 193 We of Tre © orion ere we 
rom Factory to Farm on AVE 10% 009 S19 Seed ROO ante, om 
One Small Profit Plan, THREE OTHER MODELS AND SIZES ase ” a se c 3 8% 
: hich has resulted in Sav- The three special models of GALLOWAY SPREADERS are recognized the world DS pee® © ago! wet Wye™ 
Galloway Customers ff Over as mechanical masterpieces, and superior to most all other spreaders on the Woot of ° \ 
- a of Dollars. market, and $35.00 to $50.00 cheaper. 8 od xe® ne® 
Azmiversary year is to be Here's. wnat you get in GALLOWAY “SPREADERS—New Auto Type front ce od 3 3° - 
the biggest event in our his- cases. Fy oy bubrien « ope go <i 
tory, an event that Galloway #§ t!On. 80 RI a ~ e ee oe) bee 
customers who take advan- congue poten oe ye eed, pa 4 oje / aa ail 
tage of the lower prices, big- Hj from om beth rear a les a Att ss/Gaush, ae a 
“4 a will remember @ roller bearing reed mechanism, wide DAD nso j D500 * 
te make our Silver Anni- jg COMfortable seat, and other features, oys é > ? 





The big surprise of all is the new 


versary even a bigger event, U 
we are going to give Silver- 1929 low prices that these Spread- 


aN \' 
ce-** or QP \ot 
Most modern Harrow made. ost of wt egy eottuer e' 
Better, stronger, more Flex- @F “~ age cits 





























ware Free to Our Anniver- ers sell for. In fact you can look the eon 2 
sary Customers. Sets of 26 [J world over, and you won’t find a . “ay My, = we" a3 ° aovrtes Are 
pieces. Knives, Forks and §j better built, more modern, ton a 7 - rides o stones like @ Bec’ 09. - of? 15 
Spoons. Silverware that you ae easier operating, bet caterpillar. Worth double Cc eave \ WS mow 0° 
will be proud to own. Write J spreading machine at any price. l-laeet: : the price of old-style Har- ypret ats ra _ See 
today for Free Saenees one Get Free Catalog. Compare con- ws because it does a 50 % eps oe naa, 
get B ts E ‘artic ulars & aut struction, improvements, material better job, but it costs enue less than ordinary com- 

Gifts of Silverware to Gallo- Mj and prices with any other make, mon kind, because of our direct from factory price. 

way Customers. and you'll decide on a Galloway. 


c. E. BUTLER, 
President 





THE GALLOWAY COMPANY, Box 87, WATERLOO, IOWA 
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HE number of dairy heifers raised 

on farms in this #ountry has in- 
creased during the la@titwo years, ac- 
cording to the United” States .depart- 
ment oftagriculture. Are they all worth 
developing into mature cows? Most 
certainly not: What is a fair standard 
to set up for a heifer with her first calf? 

The form in which the product is 
marketed, land values and other factors 
exert an influence. Each breeder must 
set his own standard but once the unit 
of production has been fixed, it consti- 
tutes a forward step in herd improve- 
ment. The level of production adopted 
determines the minimum amount. of 
milk and fat. a heifer must produce to 
retain a place in the herd; it also serves 
as a test of the transmitting ability of 
the herd sire to inerease or lower the 
production of the females now in the 
herd. 

Milk is now sold according to its 
butterfat content on many markets. 
Within the breed cows which produce 
milk testing as much as the average of 
the breed are worth more than animals 
failing to meet this standard. The man 
who tests his herd regularly has this 
information at hand. Culling does the 
rest. 


YOME dairymen claim that the test of 
\) a heifer will increase during subse- 
quent lactations. They retain some ani- 
mals in the herd in order to give them 
the advantage of this increase. The 
Ohio experiment station compared the 
first lactations of 32 Holsteins and 30 
Jerseys with at least three subsequent 
lactations. There was aslight tendency 
for the first test to bethehigher. Butthe 
difference was not large. In 19 of the 32 
Holsteins and 14 of the 30 Jerseys the 
first tests were within 0.1 percent of the 
test for life. In no case did these dif- 
ferences exceed 0.7 percent. Such a 
trifling increase is negligible as a eatod 
in retaining animals for future improve- 
ment. 

The first lactation is also a very satis- 
factory indication of the total amount 
of milk and fat which any individual is 
likely to produce in mature form. Dr. 
Eckles reports a study of the records of 
9S cows in which the first year’s lacta- 
tion was compared with the average 
production during the lifetime of the 
animal. He states, “It is clear that a 


2-year-old record is a reasonably safe 
basis upon which to judge the future 
From this study it 


value of the animal. 





The Heifer’s First Year 


By G. A. WILLIAMS 


seems safe in more than nine times out of 
ten to divide the profitable from the un- 
profitable after one ‘year in milk.”’ 

It is generally agreed that a heifer 
which freshens normally produces ap- 
proximately 70 percent of her mature 
record during the first-lactation.. The 
dairyman has only to figure what he 
considers the herd should produce under 
his conditions and taking 70 percent of 
this, use it as the standard for the pro- 
duction of his first-calf females. 

A summary of nearly 15,000 Indiana 
dairy herd 
records shows that aninfals. producing 
less than 200 pounds of butterfat yearly 
had an annual income over cost of featl 
of $42.08 after paying for’ their feed, 
which amounted to $56,1% ~The feed 
cost to produce 100 pounds of milk was 
$1.29. Sinee cost of feed is- approxi- 
mately one-half of the total -eost .of 
production, the owners of: these cows 
did not receive a very large profit from 
their investment. Cows which produééd 
from 300 to 400 pounds of fat annually 


showed a feed cost of only 96 cents per’ 


100 pounds of milk.‘;.It would seem, 


therefore, that cows producing at least? 


300 pounds of fat or 7,000 pounds of 
milk annually are much more profitable 
than lower producers. The corresporid- 
ing standard for heifers would be at 
least 210 pounds the first year. 


The Dairy Ration 


RICES of farm feeds make it pos- 
sible to load the dairy ration heavily 
with corn, oats, and barley,”’ says C. 8 
Rhode of Illinois. ‘However, these feeds 
are all low in protein and must be sup- 
plemented with soybeans, linseed oil- 
meal, cottonseed meal, bran, or gluten 
feed. 
“A good grain ration to use when the 


roughage is partly legume and partly | ? 
| Complete instructions 


non-legume is composed of 500 pounds 
of corn and cobmeal or barley, 300 
pounds of oats, 100 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, and 50 pounds of soybeans. 
Another good one for this same kind of 
roughage is 500 pounds of corn and cob- 
meal or barley, 300 pounds of oats, 100 
pounds of bran, and 125 pounds of lin- 
seed oilmeal or soybeans. These mix- 
tures should be fed at the rate of 214 
pounds for each gallon of milk produced. 
“When no legume hays are fed a good 
grain ration is 350 pounds of corn and 
cobmeal or barley, 175 pounds of oats, 
350 pounds of oilmeal or soybeans, and 
150 pounds of gluten meal. A second 
one of this kind is 225 pounds of corn 
and cobmeal or barley, 250 pounds of 
oats, 300 pounds of bran, 150 pounds of 
soybean oilmeal or cottonseed meal, and 
75 pounds of linseed oilmeal or soybeans. 
These should be fed at the rate of 2% to 
3 pounds of grain for each gallon of 
milk. 
“When the roughage is legumes only, 
a good grain ration is 500 pounds of corn 
and cobmeal or barley, 400 pounds of 
oats, and 75 pounds of linseed oilmeal or 
soybeans. A second is 700 pounds of corn 
and cobmeal or barley, 200 pounds of 
bran, and 100 pounds of gluten feed. 
These should be fed at the rate of 3% 
pounds of grain for each gallon of milk 
produced.” 


improvement association’ 
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You can buy all the ma- 
terials for a complete 
home direct from 
the ALADDIN Mills, 
and make big savings 
on the lumber, mill- 
work, hardware and labor. 


Readi-Cut 
Construction 
Saves 18% 
LumberWaste 
30% 
Labor. Cost 


1698 


The Aladdin System 
prepares all the lumber 
in our Mills cut-to-fit 
and ready to be nailed 
in place. Quantity 
production of standard de- 


te i q pment 

PRICES 
INCLUDE signs, with no lumber waste, 
everytt guarantees top quality ma- 


myriads) terialsatamazinglow prices! 
ig — 
125418 
6ROOMS 
All Mat in fi- 


t 
| Heat 


WE PAY 
a Tare hy 







and plans are furnished that 
make it easy for anyone 
familiar with tools to erect 
an Aladdin home. 


Aladdin’s 23 years’ success 
is proof that you can do as 
thousands of other home- 
builders do every year— 
SAVE MONEY, time and 
disappointment by building 
an Aladdin home. 


Mail Coupon 
TODAY for FREE Catalog 


Latest Model homes — beautiful designs — prize- 
winning interiors and floor plans—amazing low 
prices—see them in Aladdin’s new 
Free Book of Homes—just out. It’s 
a revelation to prospective home owners! 
Clip Coupon and mail TODAY to nearest 
office for your FREE copy. Send now. 
: THE ALADDIN CO., BAY CITY, MICH. 
succcncccgccesscecececescsenescscessocsccccccccsees 
The Aladdin Co. (Address nearest office) 
y City, Mich., Willmington, No. Car. 
Pertiond, Ore., Toronto, Ont. Can. 
Send at once, without obligation, FREE copy of the 
beautiful new Aladdin Catalog of Readi-Cut Homes, 
Summer Cottages and Garages, No. 385. 
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MILKS 15°40 5 
COWS 2" HOUR J 


The OTTAWA MELEE fo is 
revolutionizing dai 
ing methods rough- 
out the country— 
milks 2 to 4 cows at 
once—18 to 40 an hour. 
Recommended by lead- 
ing farm and dairy experts because 
its action is just like the human 










Puts it Milking 
torqon 







hand, Easy on the cows— they 
like it! Many users report in- 
creased milk yield quickly pays 


for the milker. 


Comes Complete 


No Installation Expense 
Nothing to set up—ready 
milk as soon as you take heut 
of thecrate, Noextras to ebay. 
no pipes, or plumbing. Comes 
complete with 2H, P. engine 
or electric mozvor, the 
work of 4 milk hands—easily. 


or electric 
MOTOR oF a YS TRIAL 
ts value on own 

farm before buying—any senpensiiteiocm- 
er or dairyman is welcome to a 30-day trial 
at our risk, You must be satisfied or there 
is no sale, nteed 10 Veare. The 
OTTAWA will not only pay for 
itself—-you may pay the cost 
out of milk sales if you wish. 


with 


ENGINE 









OTTAWA MFG, co. 
3225 White Street 
Ottawa, Kans. 











Make More Raney 
This Easy Way 


A Few Cents Invested in ‘‘Dandelion 
Butter Color’’ Will Put Dollars 


in Your Pocket 








Top prices for your 
butter are possible the 
year ‘round with the help 
of ‘ “Dandelion Butter Cok. 
or.” Put in just a half- 
teaspoonful for each gal- 
lon of cream before churn- 
ing and out comes butter 
of that Golden June Shade. 
It’s purely vegetable, 
wholesome and meets all 
State and National Food 
Laws. All large creamer- 
ies use it to keep their product uniform. 
It’s tasteless and doesn’t color buttermilk. 
Large bottles cost only 35 cents at all drug 
or grocery stores. Write for FREE 
SAMPLE. Wells and Richardson Co., 





Inc., Burlington, Vermont. 


IF YOU'RE NOT MAKING 








$250. A MONTH - Write Us 





=" er Big new deal—the biggest 
thing ever offered by any 

wagon company Our new 
free gift plan opens every 


hy — s e?) 
— if O doortoyou. Yousell where 
a others cannot. _Lange’s 
a Coffee, Tea, Spices, Extracts, 
fete. Old established company with 


largest line on the road. Our comtrass is better 
in four ways. Let us tell you 


how. 
THE LANGE CO. BOX M, DEPERE, WISCONSIN 
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Every Herd Is in Danger 


Continued from page 106 


may cause abortion, yet the importance 
of dietary abortion in cattle remains to 
be more definitely established. In our 
observation abortions traceable to diet- 


| ary causes have not been encountered 
in 55 herds studied and it seems safe | 


to suggest that mineral deficiencies have 


not been important causes of abortion | 


in herds coming to our attention. 
Infectious or microbial causes as well 
as dietary causes of abortion as com- 
pared to the Bang bacillus are insignifi- 
cant in our experience. An abortion 
from any cause should always be re- 
garded as contagious until otherwise 
An effort should be made 


an abortion. 
A better understanding of infectious 


abortion by breeders would do much to | 


eliminate the heavy drain on the in- 


dustry thru the purchase of so-called | 


cures. 
First of all the germ which is respon- 


| sible for abortion is deep-seated. It | 
| grows and develops in the membranes 
| that form the union between the cow 


and embryo calf. In this placental or 


uniting membrane the microscopic Bang | 
bacillus develops, causing inflammatory | 
| changes which ultimately separate or 


break the union between the embryo 


| calf and the mother. 


Another seat of the disease is in the 
udder. The Bang bacillus may remain 


in the udder of abortion-infected cows | 


for months and even years without 


noticeably affecting the udder or creat- | 


ing any disturbance in the health of the 
animal. Medicinal cures, to be effec- 
tive, must therefore destroy the bacillus 
at the seat of its activity, and the in- 
fected placenta must be medicated to 
destroy the Bang bacillus without injur- 


| j> the mammary gland or the placental 


v...ion of the dam and calf. A dilution of 
a medicine in the blood and body tis- 
sues that does not cause in’ury or death 
of the animal unfortunately may exert 
little or no effect on the Bang bacillus. 
Sanitary measures and testing have 
done more for the dairy and breeding 
industry in abortion control than all 
other measures combined. The basic 
principles for the prevention and con- 


| trol of contagious diseases of animals 
have been found practical in suppressing | 
| contagious abortion. 


HE control of any communicable dis- | 
ease involves two things, and abor- | 
tion is not anexception. First, the con- | 
| tagion must be kept away from suscept- 


ible animals or susceptible animals must 
be kept away from contagion. Second, 
the virus must be destroyed by fire, 
chemical disinfection, or national agen- 
cies. 

All aborting animals should be isolated 
and the place where the abortion oc- 
curred thoroly disinfected. Aborted ma- 
terials should be burned. Repeated 
blood tests of all animals in the herd 


will detect the animals suffering from | 


the contagious type of the disease. A 


reaction to the test does not mean that | 


the animal will abort. It is not uncom- 
mon for reactors to breed normally. 
However, at the time of calving infected 


animals may be dangerous spreaders of 
A blood test 


the abortion infection. 
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down after 
SED ire free trial 


Complete, portable a al 
er; no pipe lines, no pul- 
sator, no pails. So simple, 
so ultra-simple, so eas to 
clean. Wheel it arou 
like a wheelbarrow! 


8 Months { 
toPay! i: 


Choice of 
Gas Engine 
or Electric 


New Milker 


Astounding rock-bottom price (offer only 
where we have no salesman or agent.) Milks 2 
or 3 cows at once right into your own shipping 
can. No extra pails to handle and to wash. And 
the dest milker for you and for your cows just 
because it’s so simple. 


Write at once for our free 


Book on Milking! 


Burton Page Co. $3759 Po"? °'Tnicare, 1. 


User Agents Wanted! 


No canvassing—just demonstrate the milker 
on your farm, Write for full details. 












IN YOUR 
WOODLOT 


Ke your tractor, your nelp. os 
busy on off-season days sewing, idle 
timber into valuable lumber. ousands of 
farmers, with no previous experience, have 
bought “American” Portable Saw Mills... paid 
for them in full...and had a substantial ‘profit 
to boot...all im one season. 
Our practical booklet “Farm Lumbering”’ 

tells just how they did it and how you can do 
the same. Investigate now. 


AMERICAN SAW MILL MACHINERY CO. 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


‘AMERICAN SAW MILL 


PROFITS: 





and yourself 





















eg I n , 
a. Write for FREE advi 
FLEMING BROS., 21.1 Union Stock 





ae 
ive 
Satistec ion 
Kills rata, mice, moles and gophers, with no odor. It mumifies t 
and they dry up in their nesta. 25c, 50c, $1.00 a can. Get it » 
your dealer, or we will send direct for 5e extra. 
sold by Drug, Seed, Hardware, Pet and General <7 
ESSENTIAL MFG. CO. 316 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ford — Plants fer ettstiy: 
RE GU-< U “Governor 


Fits like part of of the motor. 
Easily installed. Regu- 
lates speed for light snd 
heavy loads. Entirely eo- 
closed. Money back gua'- 
antee. Write for aes. 

arian Machine C Ce. 
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therefore points out the potentially dan- 
gerous animals. 

The valuable features of testing and 

sanitary measures in Illinois herds over 
a period of three years may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1) The location of herds free from 
disease. 

(2) The isolation of normally breeding 
tho infected animals that are capable of 
spreading the disease to susceptible ani- 
mals at time of calving and the advan- 
tage of ultimately disposing of danger- 
ous animals that perpetuate the disease. 

(3) Tho progress is slow the value of 
testing and isolation in herds that were 
badly infected has been definitely dem- 
onstrated. In clean herds the breeding 
efficiency and abortion rate as compared 
with breeding efficiency in infected ani- 
mals has been a real source of encourage- 
ment to breeders in suppressing the dis- 
ease. 

(4) Abortions may occur in herds free 
from the Bang bacillus and occasionally 
microbial causes of abortion other than 
the Bang bacillus may be encountered. 

(5) A positive blood test means that 
an animal is or has been infected with 
abortion. The elimination of all react- 
ing animals does not eliminate an occa- 
sional abortion in the herd, yet breeding 
efficiency and herd profits are often in- 
creased. 

(6) The eradication of contagious 
abortion from a breeding herd is pos- 
sible, tho in many herds it may not be 
practicable. If the trading in infected 
animals could be restricted by branding 
reacting animals, reinfection could fre- 
quently be prevented. 

(7) A majority of calves from infected 
mothers allowed infected milk recover 
from the disease ahd remain free unless 
subsequently .exposed. Calves under 
breeding age as well as heifers should be 
kept separate from the mature cows to 
reduce danger of exposure. 

(8) As a general procedure reacting 
cows or bulls should be disposed of. 
lheir retention in the herd increases the 
danger of spreading the disease, and 
failure-to isolate reacting animals at 
ealving time may perpetuate the infec- 
tion to susceptible animals. Valuable 
reacting cows can be kept for calving 
and milking out, but breeders who have 
practiced the disposal of reacting ani- 
mals without endangering the herd have 
inade the most progress in the control of 
the disease. 

(9) The quiescent character of the dis- 
ease in some herds is due to a tolerance 
which animals are capable of develop- 
ing. This tolerance represents a distinct 
advantage in curtailing abortion, but it 
cannot be relied upon to suppress abor- 
tion nor should it be allowed to mislead 
owners. Smoldering abortion infections 
inay break out with renewed virulence. 
\ll infected animals do not abort. 

The value of vaccines in preventing 
abortion is quite generally conceded, yet 
their value is not established in the ulti- 
mate suppression of abortion for the rea- 
son that there is danger of establishing 
carriers thru vaccination. Vaccinated 
herds are not Safe herds from which to 
purchase breeding stock. A vaccinated 
animal may carry a ealf to maturity 
without meaning she is free from the 
disease. The potential danger of per- 
petuating or spreading infection thru 
Vaecins ation limits the use of vaccines to 
badly infeeted herds. 
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A user of an old cream separator, which was 
apparently working all right, tried a new De Laval. 
Much to his surprise the new De Laval gave him 
a cupful of cream more at each separation. He 
figured he had been losing 15c. worth of butter-fat 
a day, amounting to $54.75 in a year—and equal to 
6% interest on $912.00. Needless to say the 
De Laval stayed. This is not an unusual case, as 
the same thing, and often greater loss, is occurring 
on thousands of farms. 


DE LAVAL 


The World’s Best Cream Separator 


For fifty years De Laval Cream 
Separators have been acknowledged 
the world over as being the best. 
That is why there are about as many 
De Laval Separators in use as all 
other makes combined. 

Today, as always, De Laval Separa- 
tors are superior to all others. They 
skim cleaner, run easier, are easier to 
operate and wash, and last longer. 
The Golden Series De Laval Separa- 
tors are neat, trim and beautiful in 
appearance and have many improve- 
ments that you will appreciate. A 
few features are: 


ing them from wear. 


tries a De 


1,000,000 cows. 


. 
. w THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO., Dept. 7727 = 
—beautiful, durable gold and black gs New York, 165 Broadway 2 
nish . . s Chicago, 600 Jackson Blvd. a 
—easier starting and turning @ San Francisco, 61 Beale St. . 
—turnable supply can; handy and . < e 
convenient a Please send me, without obli- —— o > 
—floating bowl, which eliminates all a gation, full information on - x , 2 
vibration, requires less power, lasts . chees walch = 
longer and delivers a smoother, * ae ~ 
richer cream . POMTIED ccvectcsssbsiiiijiniinthendjanncceenieccossesapnees 

. 
Trade-in Allowance gy COI oncencasscnneeescscescsccnsenssnscennneseneccovee . 
made on old separators § © state.......... R.F.Devccccoee NOs COWS. .cccesee . 


—oil window; shows at a glance the 
amount and condition of the oil j 
gears are completely covered, protect- 


Not one Re rson in a hundred who sees and 
aval side by side with any other 
machine will choose any other. 


Sold on the self- paying 
installment plan 


Send coupon below for complete informa- 
tion; also ask for information about De Laval 
Milkers, which are. mow milking more than 
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TELEPHONE Wire. Wonderful improvement. 


Guaranteed highest quality. 


save. Don’t delay! 


sees Fence 


“ALL Kitselman Fence now Super-Galvanized 
with 99 92/100 per cent pure zinc, same high quality as used on 


price. Free Catalog gives complete facts about this marvelous wire. 


Factory to You~—We Pay Freight 


Greatest values in 45 years’ history—Farm, Poultry and Lawn 
Fence, Steel Posts, Gates, Barbed Wire, Paints, Roofing. 
Remarkable savings in price. 


12-to-24 Hour Service : 


Be sure to get our low Factory Prices before you buy. You 
Write today for our new FREE Catalog! 


Kitselman Bros. Dept. 220 Muncie, Ind. 
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Write for our Free Guide Book,“"HOW 
A TO OBTAIN A PATENT” and Record 
of Invention Blank Send model or 


sketch of ioe fo: ANS & C and 1 a Free. Terme Reasonable. 


VICTOR J EVA Ss + WASHINGTON, D. C. 





; Write f 
O. I. C. HOGS on time yoehook* 
Originators and most extensive breeders. 


THE L. B. SILVER CO., Box 45, Salem, Ohio 
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@) fa Separazor a 


Send coupon below 
today for full details 
of our startling offer, 
direct from the 
Sharples factory to 
you. No matter what 
make of separator you 
own, while this offer 
lasts, we'll give you 
$20 allowance in ex- 
change for the New 
Sharples. 

Thegreatest Sharples 
in 47 years ! Wonder- 
ful improvements 
make this new model 
easily the most con- 
venient of all cream 
separators. 63 out of the 
64 separators on the 
market are practically alike— 
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is truly different. 
Send coupon below ; find out how Sharples 
offers advantages found on no other sepa- 
rator. 
The Sharples Tubular 
No Discs Bowl has no discs. Only 
3 simple parts instead of 30 to 60 cumber- 
some discs. One-third the weight. So 
much easier to take apart and put to- 
gether ; no fuss, nothing to get out of 
order. Real self balancing bowl, 
suspended from a ball bearing; 
can't get out of balance. High- 
est skimming efficiency, new or old. 
The top of the 
Knee Low Sharples supply 
tank is only slightly above the knees—low- 
est of all, by far! No heavy lifting, no spilt 
milk. Easy for women and children. 
Weight of crank starts it ; two fingers keep it going. Real 
Easy to Turn easy turning, thanks to light weight bowl, ball bearing 
and special gears. 
Cleaned in 2 minutes! Only 3 simple parts—no discs to 
Easy to Clean wash. So easy to take down and assemble. No other 
separator compares with it. 


30 Days Trial 


New policy. The highest grade Sharples bought by 1,400,000 farmers 
heretofore only through dealers, now shipped direct from factory on 
30 days trial. Your word decides. If satisfied, lowest prices ever made 
(and special exchange offer, as explained above, if you write quick.) 


cry 






‘ 
Xe -* ns s cg Fa 
: * F aL a v i SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., Dept. £156 
Jie Eh * fi , West Chester, Pa. 
&> | (Or Sharples Bidg., Chicago) 
g > iy : » i Please send me absolutely free and without obli- 
A Pa ie ae 4 ation your catalog and description of the New 
- - § Sharples Cream Separator and full details of 
= your 30-day trial offer. 
Stop losing cream with a worn-out separator. 5 
Wonderful opportunity to get the best of all & 
separators on a liberal trade-in offer direct J \vame. 
from factory. Find out about the amazing § Re ee ee ee ee 
NEW Sharples. Catalog and full details sent 
free and without obligation. Send coupon now. i 
SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO., Dept. E156 4 nate ae 
West Chester, Penna. F 
Sharples Bidg., Chicago g 7 poe 
ee — . 
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The two-row barley was a very good 
yielder but so late in maturity it often 
got caught in hot, dry weather. It had 
a straw of good length, was white in 
color, had the roughest of beards, but 
the beards were what plant breeders call 
“deciduous.” That is, these beards 
snapped off close to the kernel, and a 
nice clean job of threshing could easily 
be accomplished. 

Twelve years after the cross between 
these two parents was made, the agricul- 
tural experiment station of the Michigan 
State College turned over to the Michi- 
gan Crop Improvement Association 250 
bushels of a new variety, Spartan 
barley, named after the sturdy ath- 
letic teams of the East Lansing insti- 
tution. 

Spartan barley is white in color so it 
satisfied the market. It is a two-rowed 


| variety; and apparently two-rowed bar- 
| leys yield as well in Michigan as do the 
| six-rowed varieties, possibly better. The 


straw of Spartan barley is very stiff, an 
inheritance from its black parent, with 
good length from the white. For some 
unaccountable reason, it is earlier in 
maturity than either of its parents. And 
the beards—that’s what started all the 
work—the beards of Spartan barley are 


| as smooth as the smoothest of the black, 
and they snap right off next to the tip 


of the kernel, just like the beards of the 
old Michigan Two-Row. 


6 iwi latter part of that 12-year period 
between the time the cross was made 
| and Spartan barley was introduced, was 
| devoted to testing the new variety to see 
whether or not it was any good. Here 
again the Michigan workers were not 
disappointed. In preliminary trials at 
the East Lansing station, Spartan bar- 
ley was among the leaders. In eight 
over-state trials in 1927, conducted by 


| R. H. Morrish, who does that type of 


work for the Michigan station, Spartan 
barley out-yielded the standard type of 
Oderbrucker, known as Wisconsin Pedi- 
gree No. 9, in every instance. 

The 1928, five-acre field increases 
carried on by members of the Michigan 
Crop Improvement Association, con- 
tinued to build the reputation of the 
| new Spartan barley. F. A. Lundy, a 

skilled barley grower up north, at Cole- 
| man, got 62/4 bushels to the acre. Wis- 
consin Pedigree in the same field yielded 
12 bushels to the acre less, and lodged 
badly. Spartan barley yielded 61% 
bushels to the acre for Alfred Grueber of 
Frankenmuth, 55 for J. A. Thurman at 
Mount Clemens, 53 for Fred Kennedy 
at Chelsea and C. L. Shafley at St. 
Johns, and over 40 bushels to the acre 
as an average for the 33 five-acre fields 
grown by the men who received the first 
release of this new variety. 
| The efforts of the plant breeders in 

Minnesota and Wisconsin were also well 
rewarded. From crosses between the 
| smooth-bearded black and the rough- 
| 





| bearded Manchurian barley, Minnesota 
has introduced three smooth-awned va- 
| rieties, Velvet, Comfort, and Glabron. 
The latter barley looks unusually prom- 
ising in tests at several experiment sta- 
tions and has won out-of-state praise, 
particularly from L. E. Thatcher of the 
| Ohio agricultural experiment station at 
| Wooster. B. D. Leith of Wisconsin has 
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developed Pedigree No. 37 from a simi- 
lar cross between the black and Wiscon- 
sin Pedigree Oderbrucker. This strain 
is not only a promising producer but has 
given evidence of being highly resistant 
to stripe, a troublesome barley disease. 

The stiff straw of such new varieties 
as Glabron and Spartan barley is likely 
to increase the popularity of the crop 
in a field wherein barley is looked upon 
with high regard; that is, as a companion 
crop for clover and alfalfa seedings. It 
is this feature of barley that gives the 
crop prominence in the heart of the 
Cornbelt despite the fact that here corn 
out-yields barley very materially. Under 
such conditions barley is not regarded 
as a substitute for corn, as it is in the 
North, but rather as a supplement to 
corn, filling a different place in the rota- 
tion, and producing an additional cheap- 
ly grown feed suppply for the early finish- 
ing of hogs or the regular feeding of steers. 


HE fact that barley comes off the 

land early, as soon as winter wheat in 
the case of varieties like the Spartan, 
gives alfalfa and clover seedlings that 
thuch longer to establish themselves in 
the summer and fall and greatly cheap- 
ens the cost of making the seedings. For 
this: purpose barley is much to be pre- 
ferred over oats, the latter crop being 
later and more likely to lodge and 
smother the new seedings. 

The greater production of feed from 
barley as compared to oats is also com- 
ing to be appreciated. Formerly, be- 
cause yields are generally given in terms 
of bushels per acre, oats had a psycho- 
logicaladvantage over barley with con- 
sideration given to the greater number 
of bushels of oats but not to the greater 
weight of the barley. 

With acre costs of production about 
the same for the two crops, it would 
take 60 bushels of oats to the acre to 
equal the 40-busMel barley yield secured 
by the 33 growers who produced the 
first increase of Spartan barley. As a 
matter of fact, on a cost of production 
basis barley can compete with corn even 
in some corn sections. Figures compiled 
by economists indicate that six acres of 
barley can be grown for about the same 
cost as four acres of corn. 


HERE a 40-bushels-to-the-acre 
barley: yield can be secured on 
those six acres, the four acres of corn 
have to produce over 51 bushels to the 
acre of sound, dry grain to yield as cheap 
feed as the barley. Good Cornbelt 
farms can, of course, more than match 
this yield, but barley will continue to be 
a crop of great importance as the small 
grain of the Cornbelt rotation. With 
it will be made acres and acres of seed- 
ings of alfalfa, red clover, and sweet 
clover. A practice of deserved popu- 
larity is the seeding of sweet clover 
with barley in the corn-barley-sweet 
clover rotation, using the legume for 
pasture or green manuring purposes. 
In those northern areas, where colder 
nights slow up the development of the 
corn plants and early frosts catch the 
crop before it has fully matured—there, 
and still further into the cold areas 
where corn cannot be grown at all— 
harley is developing as the most impor- 
tant of home-grown concentrates. 


The End of an Imperfect Day, another 
hegro story by Alice Keenan Cripps, is 
coming in March. 
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healing 


.. $00 thing 
.. penetrating 


Why BAG BALM 
heals so rapidly 


Compounded with this clean 
soothing ointment is a remark- 
able penetrating antiseptic 
oil that acts like a liniment in 
quickly carrying into the pores 
and tissues the healing powers 
of the medicated ointment. 
This penetrating oil is pro- 
duced by our own exclusive 
process and is found in no other 
product for similar purpose. 

For all the troubles of the 
udder and teats you can have the rapid, 
sure Bag Balm results by insisting on 
Bag Balm. Beware of ordinary ointments 
put up to imitate Bag Balm. None have 
the essential penetrating oil that enables 
this great preparation to heal chapped, 
cracked, cut or bruised teatsoften between 
milkings. 

For Inflammation, Caked Bag, Bunches 


ann 


ea = 
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Cant 
taint 
Milk 


and other hard-to- 
reach troubles of the 
delicate tissues, Bag 
Balm will convince 
you it is the real 
“lightning healer.” 
To make your cows 
full-time workers let 
Bag Balm guard the udder and teats. 


Large 10-ounce package, 60c at drug, feed, 
hardware and general stores. Mailed postpaid 
if your dealer is not supplied. Booklet, ‘‘ Dairy 
Wrinkles,’’ mailed free. 


Made by the 
people 


DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., INC., Lyndonville, Vermont 





Dont Feed Milk, 


If you want to save money 
feed 


| Blatchford ¥ 


Calf Meal — 
Tt bes 


ffer! 





Less than 5c worth 
saves a gallon of milk {4: ps 
Easy to prove it! Feed this original or 

milk substitute to just one calf—then 100 ib. Bag 


compare results—see what you save. 
$4.75 


This special factory cash trial bag 
offer is good only if your dealer can’t 
supply you. Order today or write for These 
eve Envelope Semete and Expert Prices f. o. b. 
vice on Ca ng—free. 
Dealer Distribution went"? only 
BLATCHFORD CALF MEAL CO. 
Dept. 6902, Waukegan, Ill. 








Heaves, Coughs, Condition- 
er, Worms. Most for cost. 
Two cans satisfactory for 
Heaves or money back. $1.25 
per can. Dealers or by mail. 
The Newton Remedy Co. 
Toledo, Ohic. 


NEWTON'S 







Boils 50 Gallons 


In Less Than Hour 
No Other Compares With This 


Improved Oil Burner 


Use Ordinary Kerosene or Coal Oil 
[Burns Outdoors as Well as Indoors] 


THE most remarkable Kerosene Burner ever 
built. Boils down apple cider, maple syrup, 
molasses, etc., in half the ordinary time. Ideal bur- 
ner for dairies, butchers, indispensable on the farm 


PRODUCES TERRIFIC HEAT WITH 
SILENT BLUE FLAME 


NOISE 

SMELL 

SMOKE 

SOOT 
So efficient it pro- 
duces twice the 
amount of heat of City gas at halfthecost. Sosimple 
anyone can install and operate. Double generator 
assures continuous operation without shut-downs. 
Nothing to wear out, starts in a jiffy, will last @ 
life time.F.very burner guaranteed fully.Write fog 
special introductory price and free catalog of out- 
door utility and kitchen stove oil burners. 


HOME MFG. CO., Dept. 2822, 20 E. Kinzie St., CHICAGO 











HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 


CHEAP. Fur Finders. Money Makers, 
Free trial. Hunting Horns Collars 
Ete Free Catalogue 


KENNEL SUPPLY, K-4, HERRICK, ILLINOIS 














Automatic! Regulates Itself 
Takes Only 10 Minutes 
a Day of Your Time 


In the “Ideal” we have perfected an Incubator that 
is more than human in its automatic operation—it 
never forgets—it makes no mistakes. Set the Automatic 
Regulator and the egg chamber temperature remains 
there without fail; fill the lamp occasionally and the hot 
water circulates steadily without attention; with our 
Patented Egg Turning Trays all the eggs are turned ina 
half minute! In short, you can leave an “Ideal” all day 
without attention; no night watching ; an average of 10 
minutes a day is all the time it needs. That is ‘why our customers say 


it is easier, cheaper and better to hatch their own chicks and know 
what they have. Your first hatch should pay for your “Ideal.” 


30 Day Money Back 
GUARANTEI 


B t to Gi 


Every “Ideal” Incubator and 
Brooder is sold on our 30 Day 
Money Back Guarantee, which 


This wonderful Automatic 
“Tdeal’’ Incubator is the modern 
perfected development of 40 







years practical experience. Only 
the finest and most suitable ma- 
terials are used—genuine Cali- 
fornia Redwood Case, Insulated 
with Celotex or Nu-Wood; Hot 
Water Heated; Copper Tank; 
Automatic Regulator; and Egg 
Turning Trays. Every “Ideal” 
Hot Water Incubator bears the 
Underwriters’ Label! They are 
SAFE. 
‘ ~ed— 
Buy 

Your “Ideal”? Incubator comes 
to you completely equipped. 
There are NO extras to buy. 
Everything you need such as 
Moisture Guide, Tycos Ther- 
mometer, Air Cell Indicator, and 
full Instructions are included. 


Will Al Hatch 


Operates very successfully with 
the —y, s Method of Turkey 
raising. Many users highly rec- 
ommend “Ideal” Incubators as 
the most successful in hatching 


Turkey, Duck or Goose Eggs. 
« 
You Tal 

Tal k Ss a int 


means just what it says—no ifs 
or ands about it—you are satis 
fied or you get your money back 
. that’s all. 
Eee Tur re Trays 


pave Tirmme and La 


You save time and back breaking 
drudgery with Miller’s ‘Ideal’ 
Egg Turning Trays. Miller’s are 
the Original invention, fully pro- 
tected by Patents, and loan in 
no other incubator. A_ gentle 
push or pull turns every egg in- 
stantly without breaking. T' 
trays increase hatches 15% to 
20% and produce better chicks. 
ial Offer f 


Expires March 1, 1929 


This special offer is made to 
secure early orders. By orderin 
before March 1, 1929, we wil 
give, absolutely FREE, to every 
customer who buys a 400 or 600 
egg size “Ideal” neubator a 500 
Chick Size “Ideal’’ Oil Brooder 
—and with every 85, 150 or 250 
egg size “Idea!” Incubator we 
give a No. 140 “Ideal” Feeder. 
But remember—this offer good 
only to March Ist! Get your 
“Tdeal” and free Gift Now! 
Order Today! 


Drive to Any Warehouse and 
ubator or Brooder with You 


You buy direct at low factory prices and we ship from 
warehouse nearest you, saving more than half on freight. 
If you live near any warehouse, you can drive there and 


take your “Ideal” 


Incubator home with you. Our own 


people are waiting to serve you at H. H. Smith Storage 


Co., 1319 W. 13th St., 
Warehouse, 
chants and Mfr’s. 
Atlanta, Ga. ; 
Sts., Fort Worth, 
and Webster Sts., 


Texas; 








Branch Offices: 
FT. WORTH, TEX. 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Kansas City, Mo.; 
house, Univ. and Pillsbury Ave., St. Paul, Minn. ; 
2nd & Mulberry Sts., 
Warehouse, 20-31 Haynes St., 
3inyon-O’ Keefe Storage Co., 7th & Calhoun 
Lawrence Warehouse, Water 
Oakland, Calif. 


Central Ware- 
Keystone 

Mer- 
N.W., 


Harrisburg, Pa.; 
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Original Patented 
Egg Turning Trays 





150 
6g SIZE 


APPROVED BY UNDERWRITERS 
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All Prices 
Quoted 

Not Good 
in Canada 
or Foreign 
Countries 

















Order Today Direc 


Send check or money order. 
to nearest office for quick service . 


85 ott or Erectric 
150 otter Erectric 
Z5OD oir cr Erectric 
400 dior Erectric 


Prices higher on the Pacific Coast 
Give voltage when ordering Electric Incubators or Brooders 


ct from This Ad 


Be sure to address all mail 


$11.50] GOO oir Eicic $41.75 
14.50} S800 Eicctricroowieder 57.50 
18.75| 1200 ciciicrocuieder 86.25 
28.75 | 1800 EicticFriviedend 25.25 











Address Office Nearest to You 


J.W. MILLER CO., Dept. 24, Rockford, Ill. 


Largest Incubator Manufacturing Plant in the World 
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Brooders $690 Up 


OIL 
No. 1—350 to 500 chick size... . $6.90 
No. 2—500 to 700 chick size.... 7.75 
No. 3—1000 to 1200 chick size.. 8.95 
ELECTRIC 
No. 22—150 chick size......... $8.15 
No. 32—250 chick size......... 10.95 
No. 42—500 chick size......... 14.00 
No. 52—1000 chick size........ 17.30 
COAL 
ators and Brooders Fully No. 112—500 chick size.. $10.95 
egy sv orred- in New Catalo y No. 113—1000 chick size. . 13.25 
g& No. 114—1200 chick size...... 16.95 


Miller’s New Poultry 


FR E EF A valuable book for every poultry raiser 

—tells how to hatch, feed and care for 
baby chicks. Shows complete line of 
bators, Brooders, Poultry Supplies and Baby Chicks 


at Bargain Prices. 





Guide 


“Tdeal” 


Incu- 


Write today for your FREEcopy. 
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NE of the outstanding members 
() of the Northwest Turkey Breed- 

ers’ Association is Mrs. C. H. 
Folz, the turkey queen of America, who 
has won an international reputation as 
a breeder of Mammoth White Holland 
turkeys. Avalon Turkey Farm, the 
home of Mrs. Folz, is situated on the 
beautiful Red river in North Dakota, 
ind here has been built up a wonderful 
flock in the past few years, both for 
quality and size. The flock is headed by 
the $1,000 grand champion tom of the 
all-American Turkey Exposition of 1927. 

According to the opinion of the Ameri- 
can Poultry Association, Mrs. Folz owns 
the best pair of White Holland turkeys 
in the United States for it chose her to 
inake the American Poultry Association 
exhibit of White Hollands at the World 
Poultry Congress at Ottawa, Canada, 
in August of 1927. Mrs. Folz exhibited 
a hen and the $1,000 grand champion 
tom and they were conceded to be the 
best of their kind at the congress. 

Mrs. Folz has attained such a degree 
of success in turkey raising that her ex- 
periences should be worth consideration 
by either the beginner or the old-timer 
in. the turkey industry. 

“The turkey industry is yet in its in- 
faney,” declares Mrs. Folz. “‘With the 
turkey industry in the Northwest grow- 
ing into millions of dollars annually, im- 
proved methods that will greatly assist 
in disease control, are methods which 
the progressive turkey breeders are go- 
ing to follow. It has been found that 
where incubators and brooders are used 
in turkey raising the mortality the first 
six weeks has been cut from 60 percent 
with hens to 10 percent with incubators 
and brooders. While many breeders 
still hateh and raise turkeys by chicken 
or turkey hens, the farmers with the 
largest flocks have hatched and raised 
by artificial methods. 

“Tt is wisest in selecting stock for 
breeding purposes to select only good, 
‘trong, vigorous and standard-bred birds 
as near Standard of Perfection require- 
ments as possible. Standard-bred tur- 
keys are as easily raised and bring better 
returhs than mongrels and one can al- 











She Knows 
About ‘Turkeys 


By N. R. McINTOSH 





















































At the left is shown Mrs. C. H. Folz, with Congress Lord, reserve grand 
champion of the 1928 All-American turkey show 











ways dispose of a few choice birds for 
breeders. Healthy breeding stock is es- 
sential. By breeding from only the most 
vigotous birds every year, a flock of 
healthy turkeys can be developed and 
maintained. 

“Special care should be exercised in 
selecting the male breeders each year, 
and every effort should be made to get 
stock that is free from blackhead. In 
building a permanent turkey business 
the most important factor is to retain as 
many of the finest, largest and fastest- 
growing young birds as are needed to 
rear the next year’s flock. Send the rest 
to market. 

‘Artificial methods of hatching and 
rearing of poults are not difficult when 
good judgment is used. Any standard 
make of incubator will successfully 
hatch turkey eggs if it is properly han- 
dled. I thoroly clean and disinfect all 
my incubators after each hatch. It is 
never safe to take for granted that a 
machine is in first-class condition just 
because it ran well the previous season. 


GO over all the working parts care- 

fully to see that they are in good 
working order and then I run each incu- 
bator for two or three days to be sure 
it is properly regulated be*_.e placing 
the eggs in the machine. The incubator 
may be operated in any place where the 
temperature remains fairly even. Fluc- 
tuations in temperature and drafts may 
cause harm. It is important that the 
machine stand perfectly level in order 
to get an even distribution of heat. 

“As turkey eggs require more moisture 
than chicken eggs, I use a moist sand 
tray beneath the egg tray and make cer- 
tain of the amount of moisture by the 
use of the hygrometer. My incubators 





are run at 1011% degrees the first week, 
102 degrees the second week, and 103 
degrees the balance of the hatching pe- 
riod. Beginning on the morning of the 
third day the eggs are daily turned and 
cooled twice regularly until the first eggs 
pip, which is about the twenty-fifth day. 

“The machine is then closed until the 
hatch is completed. After the hatch is 
completed the egg trays and shells are 
removed, and the door of the machine 
left slightly open, gradually reducing the 
temperature so as to harden the poults 
before moving them from the incubator 
to the brooder. I always secure from 
90 percent to 93 percent hatches with 
my incubators. 


USE the colony type brooders, both 

oil and coal burners. Both are very 
good. Each brooder is of 1,000-chick 
capacity. I thoroly heat the brooder 
house and also regulate the brooders 
before placing the poults, starting the 
temperature at 100 degrees at the edge 
of the canopy, and gradually reducing 
it, governed a great deal by weather 
conditions, as the poults grow older. It 
is unusual to see brooder-raised poults on 
many farms, but if more raisers would 
try this method they would find it prof- 
itable. 

“Young poults are easily handled this 
way and with little labor. The first few 
days are the most trying, for the poults 
must be taught the use of the hover. | 
use a board or wire screen to pen them 
close to the hover and in a few days 
they readily learn where to go for com- 
fort. By studying the actions of the 
poults, it is easy to know when the 
temperature is right. When they huddle 
close, one may be sure they are not warm 
enough. (Continued on page 124 
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Their Hens Get the Credit 


A Fine Home Built With Poultry 


By IRVIN J. MATHEWS 













































































The main laying house 


keeper who is really good. one 

who has made his own way 
from the ground up, uses practical 
eouipment and such management 
methods as could be applied over 
a wide area.”’ 

[ was talking to a prominent 
Michigan poultryman. 

“‘and in addition,” I continued, 
“we are anxious to write of a 
farmer poultryman who has used 
the profits of his business to build 
the family a good home out in the 
country.’’ My readers will recog- 
nize this as just another angle to my 
oft-repeated conviction that we shall 
achieve permanent improvement in 
rural life whenever all farmers recognize 
that farm profits are only valuable as 
stepping stones for raising the living 
standards of farm life. 

The poultryman cogitated for a mo- 
ment, then turned to meand Said, “Just 
the man for whom you are looking is 
Leo V. Card. He lives in Hillsdale 
county, Michigan, has a big flock of 
Barred Rocks that are fed and managed 
in a very practical way. The Cards have 
converted an old house into a beautiful 
home.”’ 

The lead was a good one and it is a joy 
to pass on the Cards’ story. 

How did Card get into the poultry 
business? Always a fair question. His 
parents, being farmers, always had a 
Barred Rock flock, sticking to the breed 
thru thick and thin. When the war came 
on, Leo sold all his property and an- 
swered the call to arms. When he re- 
turned, he took over the home place 
and purchased an 80-acre farm of his 
own. 


if AM looking for a farm poultry 


E gave the flock a little additional 

attention and much to his surprise 

it made a big response to the extra care. 

Since then, he has been finding that the 

hen is the most sensible creature on the 

farm if the response she gives to prefer- 
ential treatment is any criterion. 

Now, ten years after answering the 
call of the hen, he lives across the road 
from his parents in a splendid modern 
home on the farm he bought. All of his 
poultry equipment is located here and, 











The Card home 


counting brooder houses and all, there 
are 18 distinct buildings on this farm. 
At the present moment, Leo V. Card is 
the largest exclusive breeder of Barred 
Rocks in the state of Michigan. That is 
a significant achievement for ten years 
of effort. 

Looking over the Card poultry equip- 
ment, one is impressed with the com- 
monsense employed in the business, the 
absence of frills in the housing and brood- 
ing, the use of the farm-grown grains in 
the ration, and how the end product of 
the laying houses becomes the starting 
point of his hatching business. This 
poultryman is looking for every’ new 
wrinkle that develops. Five years ago 
he bought an electric incubator and that 
in a day when they were considered 
purely experimental. But that same 
machine is still in operation, it regulates 
to one-half of a degree and is dependable 
if the points are kept bright and the ele- 
ments are kept in repair. 

Converting the eggs into baby chicks 
has rapidly taken on the dimensions of 
a business until at present, from the first 
of December until the first of June, prac- 
tically the entire egg production of the 
flock is put thru the incubators. The 
chicks are sold with a guarantee that 
they must be satisfactory to the cus- 
tomer or they will be replaced free of 
charge. This accounts for the fact that 
his hatching capacity is half sold before 





The farm buildings 


an egg is trayed. The present in- 
cubator capacity is 12,000 with a 
15,000-egg incubator going into 
place before another spring hatch- 
ing season begins. So while there 
is considerable hatching done, one 
should remember that this is es- 
sentially an egg factory on a real 
farm with just as great a necessity 
to produce winter eggs as tho the 
eggs were sold for consumption, 
the only difference being that the 
eggs are marketed as tiny balls of 
fluff rather than parcels of protein 
in a limestone capsule. 

The pullets are hatched about the 
first of April, put into the brooder 
houses and a little later these are hauled 
to the field where the birds can have 
plenty of range, green stuff irom the 
fields and, in addition, plenty of good 
food in self-feeders before them all the 
time. 

About the middle of September the 
pullets are put into the laying houses 
and feeding for eggs is gradually com- 
menced with the object of getting them 
into high speed by December 1. 


N a discussion of present-day tend- 
encies and theories of feeding poul- 
try, Card passed his judgment on the 
all-mash method of feeding for pullets. 
“In the early part of the season the all- 
mash method of feeding works fine,”’ he 
said. “In fact, it works perfectly until 
the birds begin to lose weight and when 
that time comes, egg production goes all 
to smash. Our results have not been 
entirely satisfactory and we find a com- 
bination of mash and grain safer and 
easier to manage.”’ 

At present Card is using the mash 
formula recommended by the Michigan 
State College, which consists of ground 
corn, 20 pounds; ground oats, 20 pounds; 
bran, 20 pounds; flour middlings, 20 
pounds; meatscraps, 10 pounds; alfalfa 
meal, 10 pounds; salt, 1 pound; and 
bonemeal, 3 pounds. In the fall when 
the pullets are first housed, this is fed to 
them at the rate of about 17 pounds of 
mash per 100 pullets per day. This 
means that they are also getting scratch 
grains made up usually of equal parts of 
cracked corn (Continued on page 120 






































., George Lowry with Emma 

- Belle, who laid 328 eggs in 
364 days—setting a new 
record at Storr’s Contest. 





O you want to keep your 

chicks healthy, produce bet- 

ter pullets and a record-breaking 
lay next Fall? 

Let George Lowry of West Wil- 
lington, Conn., tell how CEL-O- 
GLASS helped him smash the 
world’srecord when his pullets won 
the Storr’s Egg-laying Contest. 

Not only careful breeding—not 
only balanced rations— good clean 
houses . . . But besides these, 
careful brooding and rearing in 
CEL-O-GLASS houses were be- 
hind this record-breaking pen. 

Results? 3,007 eggs in 364 days 
for a pen of ten birds! 

The outstanding pen of all the 
600 breeders that have entered 
pens in the Storr’s Contest since 
November 1911! The highest rec- 
ord ever obtained at Storr’s by 
over 300 eggs! 

No wonder George Lowry is so 
enthusiastic about CEL-O-GLASS. 

And here’s what he says: 

“Of course I am proud of this record. 
I never could have made it if my pullets 
had not been raised well _ 
in the first place. 

“T use CEL-O-GLASS 
in every window of my 
poultry houses. It as- 
sures my chicks and pul- 
lets of the health-giving 
rays of sunlight even in 
the winter months. It 
insures a warmer house. 
It helps prevent damp- 
ness. It stops chick 
losses from colds, coc- 
cidiosis and other forms 
of chick troubles.” 

You, too, can follow Mr. Lowry’s 
path to bigger profits. Give your 
chicks and pullets summer sun- 
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Cel-o-glass pullets 


smash world’s record / 


The winners—and the cham- 
pions! Mr. Lowry’s record- 
breaking pen, which laid 
3007 eggs in 364 days 


shine all through the winter and 
spring months withCEL-O-GLASS. 
Hundreds of thousands of suc- 
cessful farmers and poultrymen 
in every part of the country are 


using it. n 
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Mr. Lowry’s 1929 Baby Chicks 
will be Brooded 
in CEL-O-GLASS houses 


1929 is the third successive year that 
Mr. Lowry has followed the recom- 
mendations of the Connecticut Agri- 
cultural College and brooded his chicks 
in houses equipped with CEL-O-GLASS, 
So his chicks get the full benefit of sun- 
light indoors—for sunlight through 
CEL-O-GLASS is direct sunlight. 
Follow the example of Mr. Lowry and 
stop worrying about the windy, muddy, 
stormy weather of Spring. Then you’ll 
have no trouble from ground contamina- 
tion, coccidiosis, or worm infestation. 


U. S. Poultry Farm 

uses CEL-O-GLASS 
Scientists endorse CEL-O-GLASS, The 
Poultry Farm of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture . . . the Experimental Sta- 
tions of Vermont, New Jersey, Con- 
necticut, Ohio, Iowa, Kansas, Washing- 
ton and other states use CEL-O-GLASS. 
Commercial egg producers insist on it. 


Miss Emma Belle Lowry helps her. 
father by caring for the trapnesting and 
~ keeping the records of the entire farm. 
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REG. U.S. DAT. OFF. 


CELO-GLASS 


US. PATENT 1,580.28 


CEL-O-GLASS houses keep 
your chickens healthy 


It is from the ultra-violet rays that 
chickens obtain the healthful effect al- 
ways associated with sunlight. Tests by 
noted authorities prove that these rays 
kill bacteria, increase egg-production 
and hatchability. They help your breed- 
ers store up energy and vitality for the 
hatching season and insure normal bone 
and body growth in baby chicks, 


Durability makes 
CEL-O-GLASS Economical 


Once properly installed, CEL-O-GLASS 
lasts for years. Made on a wire mesh 
base, coated with a durable, transparent 
substance, it permits the vitalizing 
ultra-violet rays to pass through it. For 
best results and longest service install 
CEL-O-GLASS on frames in a vertical 
position in the entire south side and 
other openings of all poultry houses. 
Hinge frames to swing in to the side or 
up under the roof when not in use. 





The champions are at home—behind 
the CEL-O-GLASS windows of this 
house on Mr. Lowry’s Willington farm. 


Many uses for CEL-O-GLASS 


CEL-O-GLASS in hog-house windows 
prevents stiff legs in swine. It brings the 
disinfecting qualities of sunlight into dairy 
barns and all other farm buildings. It 
makes a light, warm porch enclcsure. 
Keep an extra roll on hand. You will 
find many uses for it. 


Send for this booklet 


A new book, “Health on the Farm,” 
tells how to increase poultry profits. 
Mail coupon now for free copy. 

If your dealer does not carry CEL-O- 
GLASS, write for name of nearest dealer 
who does. Acetol Products, Inc., 21 
Spruce Street, New York, N. Y. 


— — 


Make poultry profits sure with: 


2 Balanced 


rations 


1 Pure bred 
stock 


3 Good houses 4 Sanitation 


5 Ultra-Violet Rays Through 
| CEL-O-GLASS 




















Acetol Products, Inc., 21 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. Gentlemen: Please send 
me your book, “‘Health on the Farm,” postpaid and free of charge. 


Name 








Street or R. F. D 


SF 





Town 


A Sos 
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Look what thousands of poultry raisers 
ire doing. Putting Glass Cloth into their 
brooder house windows and makingscratch 
sheds out of Glass Cloth for their baby 
chicks. Glass Cloth admits the Ultra Violet 
Rays (which ordinary glass stops). These 
rays prevent 95% of chick death loss. They 
cause rapid growth and development. The 
easiest, cheapest and best way to have 
good luck with baby chicks and young 
turkeys. It pays and pays many times over 
the cost of the glass cloth. Millions of 
yards now in use. No poultry raiser should 
be without Glass Cloth. 





Strongest Material 


Glass Cloth is the original. The Best. 
The Strongest material of its kind in the 
World. No wonder it is the fastest sell- 
ing glass substitute. Look for the name 
and Red Edge on every yard. 





Stronger, Hardier 
Hot Bed Plants 


Hot beds and cold frames covered with 
GLASS CLOTH grow stronger, hardier 
plants, that transplant better and mature GLASS CLOTH is sold by thousands of 
weeks earlier. The*big profits arein early dealers. If yours does not-have it send 
crops. Thousands of gardeners use noth- $5.00 for roll 3x45 feet postpaid. Same 
ing but GLASS CLOTH. Try it. amount of Limber Glass for $4.25 


LIMBER GLASS 2 &« 


Limber Glass, another genu- 
ine Turner product, equal to and cheaper 
than other substitutes for Glass Cloth. 


TURNER BROS., Dept. 843, 7i2432;32"o. 


PIZE Your Feeds 








for Baby Chicks 


Less Mortality ayinesein- 
Faster Growth. suredbythe 
Stronger Bone _ useoi 


Comkeys S=— 


When mixed with any good mash, Baby Chicks 
are assured of an abundant supply of Vitamins A, 
B and D, resulting in remarkably quick growth 
and no leg weakness. 


NEW LOW PRICES 















Colors lo en 

— ero 

hensor 1 pound package ........$ .55 3 -60 

For 30hensor 70 2 pound package ........ 1.00 1.10 
For 5hensor 170 3 pound package ........ 2.00 2.25 
For 375 hensor 835 4 pound Grom Lo cuescooee 7.50 9.00 
For 750 hensor 1670 pound drum..........- 14.00 16.00 
For 1500 hensor 3340 100 pound drum. boaeuenaded 22.50 27.50 








Send your name and address and number of hens or 

baby chicks [state which] you wish to feed. We shall send 
ou enough Conkeys Y-O to feed your flock 30 days. 

Pay the postman when it is delivered. If after feeding 30 

days you are not entirely satisfied, write us and we shall 

return the amount you paid. (327) 

THE G. E. er eae 
6748 Broadway Fs Tesvelans, Ohio 


RAISE CHINCHILLA | 


FUR RABBITS es ac 


(If You Want a Feed 
Already Vitalized 


Get Conkeys Startin poe’ 

>! with Buttermilk and ho: 

saves the trouble of wa RY 
rite for prices. 





















10 CHICKS FREE 20. Taco 2 we ailew 


| 
10 chicks free with every 100 ordered. Write 
and pay you following prices for all you raise; for details. Our big catalog tells all about 
Chine hillas average New Zealand Sse our Ohio Accredited Chicks: Every breeder 
Mt pepe g2 : = Pawelinatrated bo book,catalog | banded,Pricesreasonable.Every chick guaranteed.Find out 
~y yo Sor SS er rming mage- | aboutourchick guarantee plan.Some R.O.P. chicks. Write— 


zine, tells how to raise rabbits for big ita, all for 10c ddress 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE Cco., Bo: 1001. Holmes Park, Missouri Hoytville Aceredited Hatchery, 110 Main St., Hoytville, 0. 


| roosting time. 
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and wheat. The entire aim in grain 
feeding is to keep up the body weight 
of the hen and the purpose of mash con- 
sumption is to increase egg production. 
Hence a small amount of scratch feed is 
given in the morning and the largest 
amount given in the evening just before 
Card wants the hens to 
go to roost with"capacity filled, for morn- 
ing is a long way off during the long 
nights of early winter. 

The mash is fed in shallow feeders, 
which are refilled each morning. By 
this plan this poultryman finds it easier 
to know the relative grain and mash con- 
sumption which enables him to vary the 
| amount of either to accomplish his ob- 
| ject, 25 percent egg production on the 
first of November. After this time, he 
exercises no check. over egg production, 
allowing it to go as high as the weather 
conditions will permit. 

“How about lights?” I queried, notic- 
ing that the home was lighted by 2 high- 
tension line. “I would use lights on 
these hens if I did not want to go far- 
ther with the eggs,” he informed me, 
“but I have found it has a bad effect on 
fertility.” 


N ANY farm poultry flocks go to 

pieces over lack of winter greens. 
Sprouted oats? Yes, but that’s a lot of 
trouble. Codliver oil? The results 
obtained from its use are marvelous and 
yet it costs good money, is some trouble 
to mix with the mash and that keeps a 
lot of people from using it. But good old 
sabbage. That is available on almost 
every farm or can be secured in almost 
every community. Card has found by 
pens kept under identical conditions 
except for green matter that sprouted 
oats and cabbage are about on a par 
for egg production. 

Just a word as to the egg-production 
capacity of the flock. This flock of 
Barred Rocks has been linebred for the 
last ten years, practically no outside 
strains being introduced. However, 
vigorous culling has always been done 
in July after a winter of heavy egg pro- 
duction. 

At the Michigan State College an 
international egg-laying contest has 
been carried on for six years. Over a 
hundred pens are in the contest every 
hen of which is trapnested. Thirteen 
hens start the year for each pen. Each 
year Leo Card has sent a pen to com- 
pete in the contest. His pen has never 
finished lower than fifth and it has 
never won, but one should consider that 
he is in competition with the much- 
touted egg-laying breeds, all of which 
considered, the result isn’t so bad. This 
year his pen has gone thru a siege of 
chicken pox, but at present one hen will 
make 290 or possibly 300 eggs during 
the year. So there is a high potential of 
production in the flock. 

A flying visit to the buildings shows 
us eight colony brooder houses, some 
10 by 10, some 10 by 12. Card prefers 
the 10 by 12, puts about 350 to 400 
chicks in each one, and moves them any- 
where with the tractor. 

Remember that this is one of the 
lower counties in Michigan. Not so cold 
as the Klondike but January and Febru- 
ary are usually pretty stiff, the north 
wind bears down pretty hard occasion- 
ally, and the cutter is good for two or 
three months anyhow. 

The laying house is the shed roof type 
with straw loft, double boarded behind 
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the roosts and up on the rafters to a 
point immediately over the outer edge 
of the droppings boards. A composition 
material is used for the inside lining. Up 
as high as the hens can peck it, it is 
coated with wood preserver. This does 
not taste good, so the hens leave it 
alone. Narrow slats are nailed across 
the ceiling and on top of these is 18 
inches of straw. In each gable are doors 
that can be closed or opened by a cord 
below. 

Along the front are sashes that move 
in a groove. They are nearly all taken 
out in summer and as fall wears on, they 
are closed until in the winter all of them 
are closed. Below and occupying about 
half the space are openings protected 
only by burlaps. 

Personally, I had much pleasure look- 
ing about the home that these hens have 
built. In the first place there was a 
dingy dark old farmhouse, with pantry 
and all the other trimmings with which 
grandma consoled herself in lieu of light 
and convenience. Now a complete 
water supply is in; both cold and hot 
soft water and cold hard water are 
added conveniences, the water being 
softened by a mechanical softener im the 
basement. The septic tank is already 
in place. All rooms are warmed by fur- 
nace heat. 

A convenient, light, airy kitchen with 
a pleasant outlook—a wide window to 
the west near the sink has been ar- 
ranged. The dining-room is the culmina- 
tion of the entire home. A wide window 
seat runs nearly the entire width of this 
room with a built-in buffet to the side 
and delicately patterned curtainsat the 
windows. Both the floor and the home 
mark the close cooperation of Mr. and 
Mrs. Card and there are two little 
Cards to enjoy the home with them. 

Here we have just another witness to 
what careful attention to the voultry 
business can accomplish. 
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NOW READY 

So much important poultry ma- 
terial comes to us we cannot print 
it all. The best has now been put 
into a 64-page booklet that dis- 
cusses all angles of the poultry busi- 
ness. A new edition has just been 
printed for spring poultry activities. 
The price of the booklet is 10 cents. 
Successful Farming Book Depart- 
ment, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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Usually we get what we pay for 


f R20 are a number of grades of oyster shell selling at 


various prices. 


The price is always governed by the grade of shell itself. 


We could—with our large production and unlimited 


source of supply —sell just crushed oyster shell at a lower 


price than any other crusher; but we would give you just 


what you get in low price shell, which is the most expensive 


shell you can buy. 


We eliminate all the waste and poisonous matter, and the 


rat-gathering, bad-smelling odor. None of which has any 


value to your fowl and is about 40% of what you would 


buy in low-priced shell. 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL-FLAKE is priced 
slightly higher than other shell, because it is so prepared as 


to always give 100 Ibs. of oyster shell that your hens will eat. 
It is the cheapest oyster shell on the market. 


PILOT BRAND would not be the largest 


selling brand of Oyster Shell in the world if 


this were not so. 


Triple screened 
Adult and Chick sizes 


Dealers Everywhere 


OYSTER SHELL | 
PRODUCTS C 


CORPORATION 


Shell Building St. Louis, Mo. 


One Broadway New York 
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236 Eggsin 236 Consecutive Days 
Dr. F. R. Sutton, owner of Miss 
Oklahoma, the 1928 world’s cham- 
pion layer, says, “‘We certainly pre- 
fer Reef Brand Oyster Shell and 
recommend it above everything else. 
When we were unable to get it from 
our supply store, we could always 
tell the difference in our eggs.” 


b "fae after year, world’s laying records are 
made by hens supplied with Reef Brand 
Pure Crushed Oyster Shell. You are interested 
in these amazing records for they mean that you, 
too, can get more eggs when you supply your 
hens with Reef Brand. Perhaps it is because 
Reef Brand Pure Crushed Oyster Shell, from 
natural reefs of digestible young shell, is more 
than 9814% pure calcium carbonate. This same 











Produces 


In all official 1927 Laying 
Contests in the United States 
and Canada, the Prize Laying 
Pen, owned by Professor E. H. 
Rucker, was fed on Reef Brand 
throughout the Contest. This 
pen made the highest record of 
the 23,000 pullets competing 


GULF CRUSHING CO: 


material, 91.4% of the 
egg shell, is supplied more 
abundantly by Reef Brand 
than by any substitute. 

Reef Brand does not cost 
you any more. You can have 
the shell of champions for 
only 3c. to 5c. per hen a year. 
These few pennies can give 
you at least 25% more eggs 
... firm-shell eggs of high 
hatchability. 

Reef Brand Pure Crushed 
Oyster Shell is odorless, dust- 
less and 99.6% digestible in 
eight hours. It comes to you 
in new heavy burlap bags— 
100 pounds net. Your dealer 
will gladly supply you. 


NEW ORLEANS 


Plant, Morgan City, La. 








Sales Offices, New Orleans, U. S. A. 







The high layi ng Records 


are made with 


1N U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


Pure Crushed OYSTER SHELL 





Last Year Too! 


Lady Skyline, world cham- 
pion in 1927, laid 235 eggs 
in 235 days and always had 
f Brand before her. 
Every year you too will find 
bigger profits with Reef 
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Brood Them Carefully 


ROODING baby chicks we find to 
be quite as important as feeding 
Personally we prefer coal brooders, and 


| we find coke more satisfactory than coai 
| for fuel. It makes a dependable heat 


and saves lots of stovepipe and ash-pan 


| cleaning. We use movable brooder 


houses. Ours are 12 x 14 feet. To save 
steps, we keep them near the house until 
the chicks are several weeks old. 

Last year we kept our chicks in these 
houses until they were two months old, 
with good results. Our brooder hovers 
are 1,000-chick capacity. We put only 
300 to 400 chicks under them, as we like 
to give them plenty of room. We have 
the house prepared for use and have a 
fire in the stove a day or so before the 
chicks are ready for it. 

Chicks need lots of fresh air. If your 
house does not have a good ventilating 
system, muslin-covered openings on the 
south are good. Also some of the open- 
ings should be covered with glass cloth 
to let in sunshine. Don’t keep the chicks 
too warm; if they crowd around the 
stove they are not warm enough, but 
if they are content to stay around the 
edge of hover and sleep there at night, 
they are. 

On the floor under and around the 
hover for a couple of feet we place heavy 
corrugated pasteboard for extra warmth. 
Over this, to keep the chicks from slip- 
ping, also for ease in cleaning, we spread 
gunny sacks. Of course under and near 
the stove itself we place tin on the floor, 
for protection from fire. 

Around the hover we use an adjust- 
able movable fence, made of pasteboard, 
or better still, two-foot chicken wire 
cavered with sacks. This fence is to 
keep the chicks near the heat until they 
learn its source, also to protect them 
from any drafts on the floor. We make 
it long enough to reach all the way 


| around, three feet or more from the 


hover, but draw it up closer at first. Do 
not have it too close; if chicks crowd 
out to the fence they are too warm. 

Gradually widen the circle as the chicks 
learn where the heat is, and in a few 
days open it and give them the run of 
the house. We keep this fence handy 
for a few weeks and on cold or windy 
nights stretch it around at a safe dis- 
tance for protection from drafts. 


E DIP each chick’s bill in warm, 
sour milk as we put it under the 
brooder. We like to introduce the chicks 
to their new home in the evening, giving 
full feed if they are 72 hours old. If 
not, a little sand and milk or water is 
all, until morning. Do not give the 
chicks access to a lot of sand at first. 
Our first feeds are fine scratch grain 
mixed with a little sand. We feed little 
and often, on paper, at first. We prefer 
to sprinkle a little mash along with 
their grain; it keeps them contented 
longer. Mash in hoppers is not kept 
before them until they are a few days 
old, but we have milk or water before 
them all the time, and grit and green 
stuff after the first few days. For a nice, 
evenly developed bunch of chicks plenty 
of fountain and hopper room is essential. 
If the brooder house is large enough 
to keep them confined for six or eight 
weeks, it pays, but to do their best they 
must have plenty of room and grit and 
green stuff. Then if all openings are 


















screened to keep out flies, and the house 
is kept reasonably clean, they will have 
missed getting a lot of worms and germs. 
sut do not keep them up and then make 
the mistake of carrying them a lot of 
dirt filled with germs in which to scratch 
and wallow. They don’t need it. 

Clean straw or alfalfa hay is good, 
and they do enjoy a pan of ashes! When 
we are ready to turn out the chicks we 
haul the houses to new ground where old 
birds do not run, preferably ground that 
has been plowed and seeded to some 
green stuff. Itis best to make a tempo- 
rary pen around the house for a few 
days or so, or there will be trouble get- 
ting the chicks in at night. Chickens 
have to be accustomed to all changes 
gradually. 

If low roosts are provided and the 
chicks taught to roost before the heat is 
taken away, it will save losses from 
crowding afterwards. After we have 
discontinued keeping fire for them, we 
leave the stove up a while and start it 
again if there should be a suddenor de- 
cided change to cooler weather. ‘‘Better 
be safe than sorry,” is a good motto in 
raising baby chicks. Just a few hours’ 
neglect, the fire goes out, and they 
crowd or chill, and you might as well 
tell them good-bye. If they are worth 
hatching or buying, they are worth 
brooding well.—Mrs. R. F., Kans. 


Guinea Hens and Hawks 
[° IT true that guinea-hens will 
frighten hawks away from the poul- 
try yard?—-Mrs. E. D. M.., Illinois. 

It is authoritatively stated that at 
least some varieties of hawks are fright- 
ened away by guinea-hens. However, 
there are many varieties of hawks so 
there may be an exception to this. It is 
stated that chickens are relatively safe 
when king-birds or purple martins breed 
about the farmyard, since these birds 
drive the hawks away. I have often seen 
martins in considerable numbers attack- 
ing hawks and driving them hither and 
thither. This is one of the best argu- 
ments that can be presented for a good 
martin house with an abundance of 
room for a large colony in the yard. The 
martins also will be most enjoyable com- 
pany in addition to their value in pro- 
tecting poultry from the hawk. 


WOULDN’T YOU? 
I'd hate to be a elefunt 
With such big ears to wash: 
I'd hate to be a giraffe, too, 
With so much neck. Oh gosh! 
I’d ruther be a allegate 
A-lyin’ in the stream 
With nuthin’ much to do all day 
But just keep cool an’ dream. 
He doesn’t have no eas a tall, 
An’ doesn’t wash his feet. 
An’ no one ever says to him, 
“You’re eatin’ too much meat.” 


I'd like to be a hippopot 
With hide so thick an’ tuff 
That skeeters couldn’t bother me, 
Or flies do their mean stuff. 
I’d hate to be a barnyard chick 
An’ have to go to bed 
Just when it’s fun to be outside 
A-playin’ round instead. 
I'd hate to be a rooster, too. 
He digs around, an’ nen 
Just when he finds a worm to eat 
He gives it to a hen! 

—Alson Secor. 
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Once more SOL-HOT has a pleas- 
ant surprise for poultry raisers, in 
the way of new added improve- 
ments to the famous SOL-HOT 
TWIN-FLOAT Brooder that 
makes the “‘World’s Best Brooder” 

BETTER THAN EVER. 


Write today for our Free Catalog and see 
how SOL-HOT has taken all worry, all 
danger and all uncertainty out of raising 
chicks — how you can raise more chicks 
without the customary heavy death losses 
so common with young chicks. 
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SOL@HOT TWIN-FLOAT 
Wickless 0il Burning 
BROODER 


100ulstanding Advantages 
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SOL@HOT Red Hed 
Coal Burning 


BrooderStove 
17 Points of 
Superiority 
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SOL-HOT Wickless Brooders are‘in.a class 
by themselves. They have been the FIRST 
choice of poultry raisers for years. It isn’t 
a question of comparison between a SOL- 
HOT and some other Brooder because there 
is no comparison; SOL-HOT is years ahead. 
It is the only brooder made with the patented 
Automatic TWIN-FLOAT Oil Level — you never 
have tolevel aSOL-HOT—IT LEVELS ITSELF. 
In fact, SOL-HOT is just as easy tooperate as a gas 
stove; no fussing; notrouble; no danger— just light 
the burner and it automatically takes care of itself. 
There’s a style SOL-HOT to meet every poultry 
raiser’s requirements — 4 sizes of TWIN-FLOAT 
SOL-HOT—2 sizes of the GIANT TWIN-FLOAT 
SOL-HOT. Then the SOL-HOT AIRBLAST for 
large Brooder Houses. Also the SOL-HOT ELEC- 
TRIC and theSOL-HOT RED-HED Coal Burner 
—every machine a marvel in brooding efficiency. 


Now Readye 
Big Broadside Catalog 


We can’t begin to tell you of the 
OUTSTANDING merits of these 
Brooders in this advertisement. 
Our new Big Catalog tells the 
whole story — tells all about this 
season’s new improvements and 
quotes our low prices. This catalog 
sent free—write for it—learn all 
about the brooders that will help 
you solve your chick raising 
problem. @) 


H. M. SHEER CO. 
Dept. 42 

, Quincy. . . Hlinois 
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SOL@HOT AIR BLAST 
Drum Type /orLarge 
| Brooder Houses 
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It Leads ‘Em All 3 













| soL@nHor ELECTRIC 


A Marvelous BROODER 
I SAFE-CONVEN/IENT-EFFICIENT 











AISE GUINEA PIGS 


orUs Easy way to make extra 
money in spare time. We bu 

all you raise. Big profits—easi.,” raisec 

anywhere. Write for Free book how to start. 


No money in advance. Get 
free book. F. W. MANN €O., 
Box 98, Milford, Mass. 





CAVIES DISTRIBUTING CO.,3127 C.C.Sta., Kansas City,Mo. 
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How To Make A 
Brooder At Home 


A 14-year-old boy can make, in an hour, 
a brooder that will raise husky, healthy 
chicks? The materials needed are a shoe- 
box, one-sixth yard of oilcloth, a handful 
of nails and a Putnam Brooder Heater. 
A hammer and a saw are the only tools 
you need. The cost of this practical home- 
made brooder, complete with Heater, will 
not be more than $4.96. 

After making and using such a brooder, 
Joseph Sevigny, a breeder of Minorcas at 
Ae, R. 1., writes: “I never lost one 

hick and raised over 100, and with these 
made a clean sweep at Providence and 
Arctic Shows.” 

This home-made brooder will care for 
from 35 to 60 chicks. For a larger num- 
ber, simply use more brooders. The chicks 
do better when divided into small flocks. 





Capacity: 35 
o 60 Chicks 





orsee te 


Youcan operate this home-made brooder 
anywhere—in a Sunny room, In an ope n 
shed or, if provided with a roof, out of 
doors. To clean and disinfect you simply 
lift out the hover and Heater. The floor 
of the brooder is even with the ground so 
that the chicks easily learn to run out and in, 
Ventilation is automatic. The Heater radiates 
heat from above upon the backs of the chicks, 
like the mother hen. The hover is so con- 
structed that the chicks can find the exact 
warmth they like best. It can be adjusted to 
suit any season, January to July. 

The Putnam Brooder Heater burns 10 days 
without filling or trimming. It cannot be 
blown out or flare up—is fire-safe. The Put- 
nam Heater is practically indestructible — 
made throughout of brass and galvanized iron, 
You should beware of heaters similar in out- 
ward appearance but using the old style and 
unsafe wick burner, requiring trimming every 
day. The Putnam stamp is on every ge nuine 
Putnam Heater. t is a guarantee of satis- 
faction. 


Burns 10 Days 


without attention 






Postpaid 
to your 





HOW TO GET THE BROODER HEATER: 


Send $4.75, check or money order, and your 
dealer's name, to I, Putnam, Route 272-R, 
Elmira, N.Y. I will ship you a Galvanized Steel 
Heater, postpaid to your door, If not satisfied, 
return the heater in good order within 30 days; 
I will refund your money. 

Directions ‘for building 
packed with ev ery Heater. 

My booklet, ‘‘Poultry Helps,’’ free on re- 
quest. It tells how to make at home practical 
Brooders, Oat Sprouters and Non-Freeze 
Drinking Cabinet. Will save you many dol- 
lars. Send today for your copy. 


the brooder are 








\/* NICHOL’S POULTRY BOOK 


> = Shows way to big profits. Tells how we cull, 
feed and test.Quotes low prices on stoch, chicks 
-@ge8--brooders. Postal brings this Fing Book FREE, 


RICHOL’S POULTRY FARM, BOX 7, MONMOUTH, ILL. 
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She Knows About Turkeys 
Continued from page 117 


“T love to enter the brooder house, 
either day or night, and see the fluffy 
little fellows lying scattered and sleep- 
ing, for then I know comfort is supreme. 
Deliver me from seeing the flock crowd- 
ed to the stove for it truly spells disaster. 
Good judgment here again will tell one 
when they are comfortable. <A ther- 
mometer may be used to good advan- 


| tage. 


“The poults are given the run of the 


| brooder house just as soon as they have 


learned the use of the hover. I always 
like to let them out on the ground as 
soon as possible, but I pen them close to 
the brooder house. 


ficient to keep them near until they 


| learn where to go when chilly. 





“As they get older and need more 
room, I use 1-inch poultry netting 2 feet 
high. This can be moved readily to 
clean, fresh ground as needed. One roll 
of netting will make plenty of run for 
two or three hundred poults. After the 
poults are a few weeks old I let them 
run, for then they have learned to re- 
turn to the brooder house. 

“Poults are fed in almost the same 
manner as are chicks. I use the same 
commercial chick starter feeds, but add 


| a plentiful supply of greens, as turkeys 


must have a lot of roughage. All poults 
are at least 48 hours old before feeding. 
Prior to this they require no feed, the 
yolk of the egg which they absorb before 
breaking out of the shell being sufficient 
to maintain them for that length of 
time. 

“T feed hard-boiled egg, cottage cheese 
or oatmeal for the first few days, with 
sour milk to drink and with plenty of 
water and grit before them all the time. 
I use one hard-boiled egg to about 25 


| poults, feeding sparingly five times daily 


after the first feeding. It is best to leave 
them a little hungry so they will get 
exercise in searching for more feed. 
Overfeeding kills more poults than un- 
derfeeding. For the first feeding, how- 
ever, I like to feed towards the evening 
so their crops are fairly full over the 
night. 


AT ‘R the poults are a few daysold, 

I gradually accustom them toacom- 
mercial chick starter mash with butter- 
milk until I can leave the hoppers before 
them all the time. Commercial chick 
feed is added gradually until they be- 
come accustomed to grain rations. The 
buttermilk starter mash is changed to a 
growing mash when poults are about 
6 weeks of age, and this is continually 
before them until maturity as well as 
grain ration hoppers filled with a mix- 


| ture of ground grains. 





“T have used commercial feeds princi- 
pally the last few years and find them a 
great saving in time as well as more uni- 
form in content than the home-mixed 
feeds. Successful turkey feeding in- 
volves a large amount of succulent 
feeds. Poults love cabbage, and alfalfa 
tops and leaves. Lettuce leaves, onion 
tops and dandelion leaves are also 
good. 

“For the runs I seed barley or other 
grain on plots if I do not have alfalfa 
handy to the pens. When the poults are 
small and shut in and when on rainy 
days they must be housed, I gather al- 


I generally use 16- | 
foot boards for penning and this is suf- | 
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Let meser 
lu My new catal 
sty low prices for ©} 

H Trus' Incubators. Hatch your ow 
aper—save mone y—besureoffirst el 
Several Styles and sizes—at prices y: 
1% pecan " cannot affor 

: ue to miss. Late 
up-to-the-min 
ute features 
money saving 
—work saving 
—time saving. 

Get Our 
; Catalog 
showing Old 
Trusty Inet iba - 
tors and Brooélers and also giving the la 
esthelpful information for poultry raisers. 
Johnson’s low factory-to-you prices save 
hundredsof thousands of dollars for poul- 
tryraisers annually 
M. M. Johnson Company, Clay Center, Neb. 
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New _ outdoor brooder heope ¢ chicks warm fA 
fn coldest weather. Absolutely nocrowd- f 
its few cents a 
to operate. Provides even, warm 
mperature and fresh air without drafts. 
of brooder house. a 
weoees this way are healthier 
quicker, Write tort fall parti sulars. 
Sullivan, 


Be Ly Beck, Box 206. 





ied by HEALTH CER- 
TIFICATE authorized by State Board of 
Agriculture. Take no chances---Rich Hill 
Health Certified Chicks cost no more. New 
chick book costing over $2,000 to produce is 
FREE for the asking. Noobligations. 
























Nationally recognized as 
most economical and sani- 


tary brooder house. Saves 
chicks by keeping them 
warm and healthy. Well 


ventilated. Flooded with sun light 
through Vio-Ray screened windo 
Creosoted—vermin proof. Sec tio! n- 
al. Movable. Double Floor. Pays 
for itself. Made in 3 sizes from $45 
up. See your dealer or write, 


Des Moines Silo & Mfg Co., 625 New York Ave., Des Moines, la 


GUARANTEED 4 LIVE 


CHICKS £27 200-3! e¢¢ 
pedigreed stock. Bred on 
: Seow 's largest trapnest breeding farm. They 
w faster, make yw dy pay arger Pa. 
GUARANTEE PROTECTS YOU AGAINST Loss ist 2 
WEEKS. Mrs. J. F. Bester, Wesco, Mo. raised 95 % of 2000 
chicks and wes esting of gain 5 months. Mrs. C. Schertz, 
Aurora, Nebr. raised 586 out of 600 and sold $1028, 2 
worthof eggs from 250hens. SPECIAL PRICES, 
EASY ey Ss Boe as 12 varieties. 
BOOTH FARMS ox 626 CLINTON, 


USE Green Feed 


Get more eggs, cut feed bills, keepchickens 

healthy the year’ round. Use plenty of green 

feed. Chicken Lettuce grows 3 to 4 feet high 

loaded withleaves. Chickenslike it. Heavy 

al ei Easy to grow.A package of seedsgiven 
REE witha year’s subscription to 


b> Gs 
POULTRY KEEPER 


i) for 25c. 5 pks. with 5 year subscription $1.00. Get 12 
issues chock full of common sense practical poultry 
raising. POULTRY KEEPER, Dept.101, Quincy, tl. 


SETTER Broo 
VILT oe fea 


Warm, dry, “housed Sunshine.” 
Scientifically constructed of 
best materials. Shipped in 


sections. All Har “Sean 
mT 


ware, everything in- 
aay F eee se. 3 b bargains 
up. Many - 
Write tor ow poultry catalog toda  ALL~ IN A E 
IOWA MFG. CO.,840 Third Street, Sac City, lowa 
J Progressive 
$9 50for1 55 EGG lnonhater. 
California Red wood case— Double walls 
Copper Hot Water Tank. Self regulation 
automatic ventilator. Deep nursery. Tested 
Thermometer. Egg Tester. Everything com- 


plete—set up—guaranteed. With 155 Chick 
Hot Water Brooder only $14.25. Order direct. 


PROGRESSIVE INCUBATOR CoO. 


Box 86, Racine, Wisconsin 


EVERLAY LEGHORNS os 
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The beautiful ae ben! Wonderful winter lay- 
ers, Big 8 ty neat eWorld Record layers Ameri- 
Ege a winners New York- 
Chicago. y makers. Stock 
Kens, Chicks, ag F = safely. Catalog free. 
EVERLAY FARM Box 26 Portiand, Ind. 











LAWN 8S &* Poultry Houses 


justra: secret of getting winter eggs, 
aad cor Pat |S Fu one: Basket.’” Send 25 — 
Dept. 5 


NLAND POULTRY JOU RNAL, 16 Indianapolis 














falfa for them and clip it into small 
pieces with a shears.”’ 

Mrs. Folz’s choice of fowl has always 
been white. She owns large flocks of 
purebred White Wyandotte chickens 
and Embden geese as well as White 
Holland turkeys. This energetic breed- 
er has won many ribbons, medals and 
trophy cups on her turkeys. On four 
turkeys entered at the National Turkey 
Show at Chicago in December, 1927, she 
captured four prizes: First for best 
adult hen, first for best pullet, first for 
best cockerel, and second for yearling 
tom. At the all-American Turkey Expo- 
sition held at Grand Forks, North Da- 
kota, in February of 1927, Mrs. Folz 
received the added distinction of being 
the champion turkey caller among the 
ladies. 

Mrs. Folz has gained a position in the 
poultry field second to none. Her name 
has become known internationally for 
besides shipping breeding stock to prac- 
tically every state in the Union she has 
received orders for her prize stock from 
Cuba, old Mexico and Canada. She 
ships breeding stock as regularly as 
twice a week and each spring sells hun- 
dreds of eggs for hatching. As a general 
rule turkey eggs sell for $1 each, but 
Mrs. Folz has more orders than she can 
= at $5 each. 

“Any farm woman can realize a nice 
income from turkeys. They are econom- 
ical feeders, picking up much of their 
feed on the range, ” says Mrs. Folz. “But 
I would advise raisers not to be niggard- 
ly with feed for growing birds. Turkeys 
will pay them back ten-fold for all the 
feed they have to buy. Give them an 
abundance of roughage. 

“Tf turkey raisers will turn to arti- 
ficial methods of raising, they will find 
that poults are more easily cared for and 
consequently receive better care, do 
better and grow faster. There are fewer 
losses from vermin, disease, worms, and 
careless mothers when artificial methods 
are used. The incubator and brooder 
stoves are becoming so successful in the 
hatching and brooding of the young 
turkeys and assisting in the control of 
turkey diseases, it is only a matter of 
time until thousands of turkey growers 
will be rearing turkeys artificially.” 


Long Distance Laying 


HICH is the most valuable, the 

hen that wears herself out with a 
big record the first year or the one that 
continues with a reasonably good pro- 
duction over a long period of years, is 
the question raised by the performance 
of six White Leghorn hens at the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. All six 
have laid more than 1,000 eggs. The 
average first year production has been 
206 eggs, which is not a bad record, 
while the average of the six hens for the 
fifth year is 132 eggs. The fifth year 
record is equal to the first year produc- 
tion in some real good flocks. There are 
probably more hens in Missouri that lay 
less than 100 eggs the first year than 
there are that lay more than 100. 

Four of the six hens have laid over 
1,100 eggs. The sixth hen to pass the 
thousand-egg mark is known as No. 9. 
Hatched in 1922, she laid her 1,000th 
egg at the age of 6 years 109 days. Two 
other hens promise to lay 800 eggs in 
four years. They have records of 742 
and 760 eggs respectively.—R. R. T. 
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0 that your chicks 
Can Live 


NE of the most in- 
teresting sights at 
Purina Millsis row 
after row of tiny 
jars in the Research Lab- 
oratory. In each jar is 
preserved the brief life 
history of a baby chick. 


In one experiment Purina 
chemists have examined 
21,500 baby chicks to dis- 
cover what causes the 
dread nutritional diseases 
that wipe out half of 
America’s baby chick 
population each year. 
And now every visitor to 
Purina Mills can see with 
his own eyes the story 
laid bare by the chemist 
—a story that proves 
21,500 times the need of 
proper feeding. 


It is because of such scien- 
tific experiments that two 
Purina-fed baby chicks 
live and grow where only 
one average chick sur- 





vives. It is because Pur- 90 per cent of all your PURINA MILLS 

ina Poultry Chows are chicks this spring by feed- 971 Gratiot St., St. Louis, Mo. 
mixed by men who know ing from the checker- Sold at the stores with the checkerboard 
that you can save at least board bag. sign in the United States and Canada 


PURINA 


Poultry —Cows—Calves—H 











| “SUCCESSFUL” BROODING, GROWING, 
LAYING HOUSES 


Now in Two Handy Sizes: 
10 x 10 and 10 x 20 feet. Construction 
7 ft. high in front—S5 ft. in rear. 
Warm, dry, sanitary, properly and _ scien- 
tifically ventilated. Finest tongued and grooved 
4inc. matched lumber throughout, including floor 
and roof, wind, storm, draft, rain and weather 
proof. Sliding window frames in front and side 
covered with “Vio-Ray” re-inforced glass substi- 
tute (better than glass) admits health producing, 
bone building Ultra-Violet Rays. Built in sections 

easily and quickly erected Priced lower than 
than you can build Write for full particu ~ s 
Also makers of “‘Successful"’ Portable Individual 
Hog House and Hog Self Feeder in 3 sizes 


rooder House 
Information on these on request 
Des MOINES INCUBATOR COMPANY, 


% Money Maker All Four Seasons 119 East Second St., Des Moines, Iowa J 


wets’ CAPON. way. | 


CAPON GOLD, a book that explains why Capons are the most profitable part of the poul- 
try business. Tells everything you will ever want to know about CAPONS. 50 piciures 
from life that show each step in the operation. List of Capon Dealers’ addresses Tells 
how to prevent “Slips,” where to get’ the best and cheapest Capon Tools. Capons are 
immense eating. Big profits realized. Get wise. This book tells how. Copyrighted new and 
revised edition. Regular 50c copy, 


paid to your address, a short time George Beuoy, No...71, Cedar Vale, Kansas 


only, for a Dime in coin or stamps. 


i. Successful ¢ 
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THE RIGHT TOOL SAVES TIME 


For Quick 
Unloading 


This tool will save you much time in 
unloading manure in the field. It is 
easy tohandleand draws a big load. 
Tinesare8 4" longand headis8 )4’ 
wide. Especially usefulif manure 
is coarse or mixed with straw or 
cornstalks. Handle is of se- 
lected ash, 5 feet long. 
The brand True Temper is 
burned in the handle to 
mark each hook as the 
best tool of its kind that 


can be made. 
The American Fork & Hoe Co., 


1921 Keith Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and Garden 
Tools for over 100 Years. 


































If your dealer 
has not yet 
stocked the Steel 
Manure Hook, 
Cat. No. M 40, 
send us his name 
and $1.60 and we 
will supply you 
direct, postpaid. 





Users’ Catalog 
Free on request 

Describes over 
400 choice tools 
for every farm 


task. 





Steel 
Manure Hook 











Saoaimenee” 
{ncubators and Brooders 


Used by the big money-makers 
who etay in business year after 
year, Poultry 9 free to 
every buyer. Write rvel Cata- 
tog and get latest Money 
Saving olen. It is Free. 


Des Moines Incubator Co, 


Pee WELM’S SUPER-QUALITY CHICKS 


Mlinois State eng ot? Every hen culled oe = ial 
vert for health, breed and high egg pr 





State Poultry Ex 
tion. 40, 000 Off inl legbanded breeders. IMPROVED 





duc 
FLOCKS—dur ring Das st 8 years pave bough hundreds of 
fine eggs from Parks, hood, Beal, Tancred, 
Martin Fi shel, Sheppard and aon 

RELI oe HATCHERY—Old Eats vblished, Member of International 

Baby ( k Association—uarantees @ equare to a 
POSTP AI Dd 100' ALIVE so 100 500 
ghor nas Asac © $5.90 $11.00 $52.00 
— i Ri 8.C R L Re ls, "Back “Minoreaa 6.90 13.00 62.00 
bi snd tes, Bult Or pingto - 7.50 14.00 67.00 
“ ado ttes, W Srpin wgtons Ww “Mino 5' 8. wo 16.00 Ri 

Poultry Bo t Nat'l 


Dept. 7, METROPOLIS, ILLINOIS 





iLINOIS HATCHERY, 
WITH EACH 


10 FREE CHICKS ‘00 oncereo 


Our chicks are from leg-banded stock se- 
lected by expert poultryman. Get the 
benefit of our low prices. WE SHIP C, 0. D. 
WRITE FOR OUR CATALOG 
Tells about our pedigreed males and special pens. 
Also utility stock. Write today. Our prices are right. 


Wolf Hatching & Breeding Co., Box 13, Gibsonburg, Ohio 


)] RUNNER DUCK AND ANCONA #800K 





x Tells sbout best money making combination. 
\ erry's Anconas lay at 41-2 months. Heavy 
cR LAYE Bi ; 


kk 
LOW PR ES. Nb) chickay eee of facts FREE 
ies BERRY $ POULTRY FARM, Bx, 103, ELARINDA, 1OWA 
With each 100 or- 


10 FREE CHICKS (rc) before Mar. 


Ist. ms. 00 down, rest C.O.D,. Chicks deliv- 
any time. 14 breeds, Catalog free. 


355 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 








KENTUCKY 


Re ® in 


“nN SS 


Kentucky Hatchery, 




















SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Sells Quality Produce 


. CHRISTIANSEN, a farmer living 

in Comanche county, Oklahoma, 

produces high quality eggs ‘and poultry 

and has no trouble getting first-class 

prices. His local market is only a 

small town with not more than 4,000 
population. 

The highest quality products, abso- 
lutely guaranteed and delivered regu- 
larly, are the foundation stones upon 
which his poultry business is built. The 
selling of eggs and poultry is just a side- 
line with Christiansen. He is a general 
farmer but his eggs and poultry brought 
him $1,400 last year. 





Tw enty town families, including four | 


doctors, get all their eggs and poultry 
from Christiansen and their butter from 
his wife. For 17 years Christiansen has 
driven the six and one-half miles to 


town and delivered his produce twice | 


a week. If the women are not at home, 
they leave a check with a note listing 
what they need. 

The butter sells for 50 cents a pound 
the year around, and the eggs bring 
five cents a dozen more than the retail 
price in town. His charge for poultry 

varies some, but is always higher than 
town price. 

How ean Christiansen get such a mar- 
gin over city prices? Because his cus- 


tomers know that his produce will be | 


first-class and that if an egg is spoiled, 


or a pound of butter is tainted, or if | 


there is anything wrong with a frier, he 


will be glad to replace it without a ques- | 


tion and without a grumble. 

As proof that people will pay a pre- 
mium for quality, Christiansen likes to 
tell of this incident: 

“Several months ago after I had gone 
over my route I had four dozen eggs left 
and took them to a grocery store. The 
retail price for eggs that day was 15 
cents and I had been getting 20 cents. 
The grocer offered me 13 cents but I 
declined, insisting that I ought to have 
18 cents a dozen. 

“We argued back and forth for a 
minute or two and I suggested that we 
try an experiment. He was to offer my 
varefully sorted and cleaned eggs for 
20 cents and his mixed, nondescript eggs 
for 15 cents a dozen. If he didn’t sell 
my eggs any faster than his own I was 
to get 13 cents, otherwise I was to get 
18 cents. 

“When a customer came in and asked 
how much eggs were, she was told that 
one lot of eggs was 15 cents a dozen, the 
other, 20 cents. And every one of my 
eggs was sold before a single one of his 
was taken out of the store.” —R. V. P., 
Okla. 


To Test Rose Combs 


HICH rose comb birds are throw- 

ing singles? This question is fre- 
quently in the mind of the breeder of 
rose comb chickens. Rose comb birds 
may possess the ability to throw single 
comb chicks when mated to others like 
themselves. The rose comb breeder 
would like to eliminate such birds from 
his flock. The process may require 
years of breeding with success depend- 
ing entirely on chance unless genetic 
principles are used. 

The process of testing rose comb birds 
for their single “throwing ability’ is 
fairly simple. It is perhaps desirable to 
test the males for the character first, for 
if the males used are pure for the rose 
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BAG 


Exceptionally high production—low mortal- 
ity —healthy, strong chicks at smallest cost 
imaginable—no loss or stunting from ship- 
ping. chine has 27-year-long successful 
record—thousands in use—100 to 900 egg 
sizes. Double redwood case; copper hot water 
heating system; chick tray. Complete fixtures, 
with moisture gauge and automatic -turn- 
ing tray. Full instructions and Uncle Sam 
Poultry Book with each machine. 


Write today for free book on Sure Hatch. 
Oil and Coal Brooders 


SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO. 
Box 22, Fremont, Nebr. 


SEND NO MONEY tx CHG 


Just mail your order. "We ake o.! 0. D. guarantee 100% liv 
geivery of sturdy hicks" a »m eae bred-to 
fete Wh Be end But poy Anconas 12c; Bd. Wh 
8.C Reds, Bl. Minorcas 14c; Buff Orp singte ons, Ww h. Wyan. 
Wh. and Buff Minorcas 15¢;Lt. Brahmas, Jersey Bl. Giants 20c.Mixed 
chicks 10c, all heavies Ile. = x 50 chic & one cent more; 25 
chicks twc cents more per chi 


SILVER LAKE EGG FARM, Box S, SILVER LAKE, INDIANA 



































Big, two-colored FREE book tells all about Famous 
SUNFLOWER STRAINS of Poultry, Hatching 
Eggs, BABY CHICKS, Brooders, Houses, Sup- 
yes. LOW PRICES for Accredited and Exhibi- 

m Matings. Beautiful book sent FREE. Write 
BERRY BROTHERS, Box 20, Atchison, Kans. 


CKS*30 DaysTrial 


CHIC No need to take chances. You pa days 
to make sure chicks are exact! atranenenlh me 4 ye wprices, 
Allvarieties. Accredited. Easy buying plan. Chick manual 
FREE. Missouri State Hatchery, Box 307, Butler, Mo. 


Oo Money Doven 
MICH. bate PAY C.O.D/ 


Order your chicks now and pay for them when they 
arrive. R. 0. P. W _ e Legh« > White 
and Brown Leghorns, Anco rred 























Rocks, Personal Set pvien. Big fr t 
Town Line Poultry Farm, Rt.1!, “Box3i2, Zee val Mich 


Lowest ecg geey D. 


Highfquality oye b | A chioks ghippe. a C. 2 » Wh. Buff ar ad Brown 
Leghorns 1lc—B. ri Rox I F : 
Wh. Wyandottes Wh h. and “Bu aff -P E f 
other rare breeds» High oa ial Egg Layi 


at§State Fair. Free cata olors tel 








all. Live Li 


DEPENDABLE HATCHERY, Dept. "34, FT. WAYNE. ID INDIANA 









'Y Champion Blood. Heavy Layers. Large, 
white s. Insure Big Profits for You. 
Stock, Eggs, Chicks. w prices. Fine 
catalog in colors sent free. Write today. 


> Nichol’s Poultry Farm, Box21, Monmouth, Ill. 













Get our special discount offer on Michigan Accredited 
8.C. Wh. Leghorns,Anconas, Bd. Rocks, famous founda- 
tion strains, Big new instructive chick book free. Save 
Money—Write today. Wil ship C. O. D. 

SILVER WARD HATCHERY, Box 31, ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 








Sturdy, well bred, pre olific prod mogre Mich. - 
Free po er peli Rural Goke a. . They hav 

tood every test of ord duction on ey have nm de bi oro- 
\eatatog! feta: Rural cost omers. They will do it for you. White and 
Brown, ‘Leghorns, Anconas,Barred Rocks. Give them a trial. Free Catalog. 
THE RURAL POULTRY FARM ,JBox 108,/ZEELAND,JMICHIGAN 


WHITE LEGHORN EGGS AND CHICKS 


big discount if ordered now for spring shipment. Sired 
by 200 to 300 egg males. Egg bred 29 years. Winners at 
20 egg contests. Shipped c. o. d. Catalog, special price 
bulletin free. Thousands of puilets, hens, cockerels at low prices. 


GEORGE B. FERRIS, 932 Union, GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


> Chickens, ducks, geese 
. ans 70 BREEDS and turkeys.. Pure bred 

‘@ hardy, northern raised and most profitable. 
Fow s, eggs, baby chicks, incubators; 
low prices. America's great plant. 36th year. 
Valuable new 100 page Poultry book FREE. 


R. F. Neubert Co., Box 826, Mankato, Minn. 


4, 68 eee 


eh baby chicks, 
ers at lowest prices. 
America’s Lt. industry. My 47th year. 
W. A. Weber, Box 14, Mankato, Minn. 


RAISE PIGEONS 


For Profit and Pleasure 
Our free booklet tells you how. Over 
twenty utility and fancy varieties. 


W.V.MOORE, Dept. S, Sterling, lll. 


FOY’S BIG BOOK, in Colors 


A cm guide to successful Poul- 
try 7" Vane 4 Low prices 
on CHIC Breeding Stock and 
PIGEONS, Ww rite Today! F REE! 

FRANK FOY, Box 5, Clinton, iowa 























































comb character, all chicks resulting from 
such a mating will have rose combs re- 
gardless of whether the comb of the dam 
is rose or single. Exceptions to this rule 
are rare. 

To prove whether a male is pure for 
rose comb or whether he will throw 
singles it is only necessary to mate him 
to single comb hens of any breed. If no 
chicks appear which have single combs, 
it is fairly certain that he is pure for 
the rose comb character, and that his 
progeny will always have rose combs 
even tho the dam may have either a 
single or a rose comb. 

To test females for the purity of the 
rose comb character it is merely neces- 
sary to mate them with a single comb 
male of the same or another breed. The 
hens must be leg banded and trapnested 
and the eggs marked with the hen’s num- 
ber so they can be placed in a pedigree 
sack or wire basket just before hatching. 
Those hens which produce only rose 
comb chicks when mated to a single 
comb male are pure for the rose com! 
character. 

By using only proven pure rose comb 
males and females, the breeder can rest 
assured there will be no single comb 
chicks produced and that practically all 
the chicks produced will also be pure 
for the rose comb character. 

t should be kept in mind that re- 
sults from the proving process are more 
certain as the number of chicks ob- 
tained increases. To test males, a 10 
days’ lay from 10 to 15 hens may be 
sufficient. To test hens it is desirable to 
get at least 10 chicks from each for ob- 
servation.—E. W. H., Mo. 


Burt Doubled Alfalfa Yield 


fe the spring of 1927, Ira M. Burt, a 
farmer of Lenawee county, Michigan, 
disked and harrowed his four-acre alfalfa 


field and put on 250 pounds per acre of | 


a 6-8-5 fertilizer. The combination of 
the two treatments gave him 13 loads 
of alfalfa hay last year whereas during 
the two previous seasons he had had only 
six loads each season. Burt never cuts his 
alfalfa more than twice during the year. 

Since this alfalfa field was higher than 
the other land on the farm, it dried off 
first. Last spring, before he could do 
any other work on the farm, he went on 
and disked the field, lapping half. After 
the disking, he went both ways with the 
spring tooth harrow. This was followed 
by the disk drill, putting on 250 pounds 
per acre of the 6-8-5 formula commercial 
fertilizer. 

Concerning these operations, Burt 
said: “I think it is a great mistake to 
disk an alfalfa field unless the soil is 
quite moist. Unless the roots can give 
some, the disk will cut them off. The 
two years before 1927, the alfalfa would 
come on and make a fair growth until it 
got about a foot high; then it would 
stand around apparently waiting for 
something that never showed up. Final- 
ly the leaves would get yellow and fall 
ff and I would have to cut it.” 

During 1927, the treatment given 

used it to grow as alfalfa normally 
loes and two good crops of hay were 

it off, making 13 loads of approximate- 
ly the same size as the six got each sea- 
son before. Burt thinks doubling the 
vield was very good pay for the $24.15 
vorth of fertilizer he put on and labor 
of disking, harrowing, and sowing the 
fertilizer.—I. J. M., Ind. 


SUCCESSFUL 


FARMING 


titart ss teeyy 
and Brooder 


and We Pay 
FREIGHT, 


WISCONSIN PRICES 






















With Famous Sol-Hot Burners 
Nowicks to trim—no carbon toreduce flame 


—no soot—no fum 
to get out of order. Automatic control. 


Express Prepaid 


Burns hard or soft coal 





with canopy. 














52" Brooder, 15.25 


Freight Paid 
Electric Brooders 
Complete with heating element, pilot light. 






thermometer all ready to attach toanyor- mation 





90EggSize « -25 Here’s good news for in- Egg Size = = $ 9.65 
« « © <2 2:33 cubator and brooderbuy- 349 4% 2 = 12.25 
ak oe 17.85 ers. The Wisconsin Incu- 250 « «« «. «¢ Le | 

- batorCo.andthelIronclad 500 “ * = 37.90 


= 
Incubator Co., two old, well-known, reliable firms, 
who have been in business 27 years—shave consolidated—so as to 
cut operating costs and thus be able to sell these two famous 
, lines at a BIG CUT IN PRICES. Now you can get these 
» well-known, dependable machinesat prices that make them 
by far the Biggest Bargain Values ever offered. 


30 Days’ Trial—Freight Paid 


You take no risk in ordering DIRECT from this ad. We 
give you 30 Days’ Trial—you can use them—test them 
right in your own home. If for any reason you are not 
satisfied, return them at our expense and get your money 
no ashes. Hothing back. Could anything be fairer? We take all the risk. 


42" Brooder, $12.75 to 2000 Egg Size , 


58" Brooder, 17.75 If you don’t orderdi- 
rect from this ad, by 
all means write for 
catalog, which con- 
thermostatic controlled cut-off switch and tains valuable infor- 


AS 
3 









IRONCLAD PRICES 





24inch—-125 chicks - - $ 9.25 EVeryincubator Has “Jiffy” Egg Turning Trays 


44 inch—500 chicks = = 11.75 Wisconsin and Ironclad Incubators are made of genuine 
54 inch—1000 chicks = «= 13.90 California Redwood. Copper tanks and Boilers; hot 
waters —_— he ape a space between; handy Egg Turn- 
ing irays; double glass doors; Self-regulating, room 

Stove Brooders nursery; everything highest quality. Hatches chicks, duce, 
turkeys and geese. fanin & : 
—large fire-pot andash Ironclad covered with Galvanized Iron. Shipped complete, set up 

pit—gas-proof, self- ready torun—Freight Paid East of Rockies—and backed bya 
: eeding, double Money Back Guarantee that protects you—not us. 


be or. convicts Catalog Quotes Big CUT in PRICES up 















nished in natural Redwood color. 





dinary light socket. ’ 










Discount if you 

%o order an Incu- 

ao bator and Brood 
jj ®t the same time. 


Double Deck—' 
panos Tce seg ge 
er P 








24 inch— 125 chicks.........$ 9. 





15 ; 
34 inch— 300 chicks......... 12.25 Sbout % buying " 
44 inch— 500 chicks......... 15.25 at fm Double Deck - 800 Egg Size- $50.75 } 
54 inch— io, 18.20 egg Bae ; Triple Deck - 1200Egg Size- 76.25 


Why pay more 
than our prices 
and in addition $2 
to $10 freight 
charges. You save 
















Box 22, 





MITTENDORFF— TANCRED 
Improved White Leghorns 


Bred from the Greatest Ancestors in Leghorn History. 
Lineal descendants of the BEST of Tancred Farms. Beall's and 
Morgans Stock—Hens with records of 330 eggs in one year, and 
from 528 eggs in 2 years up to 1105 eggs during life 
the LAST WORD in improvement, viz., our “Lindy’s"’ from 
Tancred Farms better than 300 egg record mating of 26 to 28 
oz. eggers. 


Eggs 7c and up. 
Our new color catalog ‘‘Cold Facts’’, is FREE 


MITTENDORFF’S LEGHORN RANCH 
LINCOLN, ILLINOIS 


Why go elsewhere and pay more 


Chicks 15c and up 


And now 





HEA taps 


HiCcK$S 


FROM 200 TO 324_EGG STRAINS 
AT SENSATIONALLY LOW PRICES! 
Chicks, in all breeds, backed with official health 

inspection certificate. Your worries FR 

are over! Nomore heavy losses from 

sickly chicks and yet these cost you 
no more! Send for FREE book today, 
contains full page plates in colors of 
all leading breeds and a wonderful 
bird’s eye view of our farm. 70,000 chicks 
weekly, all shipped under officia! health 
certificate! C. O. D. if you wish. 
Colonial Poultry Farms, Route 48, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 





FREE SAMPLES 


RASS SEED 


Highest Quality at Wholesale Prices. 


Don’t fail to write for our special prices and samples. 
We have real bargains. Recleaned, tested Timothy $2.50 
per bu.; Sweet Clover, unhulled, $1.95; Alsike (12 to 16%) 
and Timothy $4.50; Alfalfa $10.80; Sudan $2.75 
Hulled Sweet Clover $4.00; Billion $ Gra $2.55; Sey 
Beans $2.40. Have highest#®quality Red Clover $3.00 to 

.00 per bu. under most dealers’ prices and other Farm 

seeds correspondingly cheap. We specialize on Field 
Seeds and are located to save you money and give quick 
service. We buy from producer and sell direct to con- 
sumer at lowest prices. All seeds sold subject to state or gov- 
ernment test under an absolute money-back guarantee. Send 
today for free samples and big money-saving Seed Guide 


American Field Seed Co., Dept. 619 Chicago, fil. 
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MODERN FARM 
PLANNING BEGINS 
WITH THE BUILDINGS 


Up-to-date farm buildings are of 
the same importance to the mod- 
ern farmer as efficient manufac- 
turing plants are to the captain of 
industry. Structural Clay Tile is the 
perfect farm building material. It 
shields, shelters, perpetuates. 

It has four advantages of particular 
importance to farm users. It is: 
(1) FIRESAFE—the greatest possible 
protection to crops and stock 
against the horror of rural fire. (2) 
ADAPTABLE—suitable, both as to 
utility and beauty, for all types of 
farm buildings. (3) CONVENIENT— 
readily hauled and handled, quickly 
and easily laid, stored without pro- 
tection. (4) ECONOMICAL—reason- 
able first cost and, because of its 
permanence, is depreciation proof. 

Write for free literature. 
STRUCTURAL CLAY TILE ASS’N. 


Formerly Hollow Building Tile Ass'n 
Engineering Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 


*SHIELDS 
SHELTERS 
PERPETUATES 








LING’S CHICKS 





From 250-300 Eqy Strains 






We specialize in Best TRAPNESTED STANDARD 
BRE B Strains. Bloodtested for T.B. and White vies 
rhea Illinois State Standard Accredited. SEVE 

DAY GUARA) ©‘, replacing losses at half price. 
varieties, highest quality, reasonable prices. Heavy win- 
ter produc erslargeeggs. Big colored Catalog Free. BIG 
DISCOUNTS for orders now. Delivery date protected. 
LING'S POULTRY FARMS, Box500, ONEIDA, ILL, 


20™ CENTURY : 


Established 29 Years. Heavy Lay- 
ing Barron Leghorns from peresd 
Matings, Standard Bred Pure Bred 
Wyandoites, Minorcas, etc. 14 varieties 
America’s and England's most profitable dual-purpose 
ai’ i meat varieties. More profitable chicks at such 
prices cannot be had anywhere. Get our large, free, 
beautifully illustrated 32 page catalog in colors. Full 
descriptions. We ship C. O. D. 100% Live Delivery 
Guaranteed. Prices $8.00 and up. 


Twentieth Century Hatchery, Box F,New Washington,0. 
K rR BARGAINS in Wh 
ALAALEIY Leghorn Chicks = 
**Kerlin-Quality’’ Money-Makin; 
Beautiful, Great Winter Layers, White 
Free. E gg Contest Winners. Over 50,000 Delighted Custom- 
ers. BIG te ge ey | on Chicks ordered Now, Delive 
When Wanted. Free Starting Feed! Big Catal tL Pa, 
Kerlin’s Grand View Poultry Farm, Box 26, Centre 






































































f 
HO ME CHICKS FROM MISSOURI'S 
Ligh 2 Great “— ~ ater a A west shapes _ 
so . Same strains 
= iat rin at Famous Leging Contests, All breeds. 


epa' omplete por altsy course, 10 les- 


filled with eae and tricks o' ultry prising. 
pay ae, to customers. Write for Wonderful Pree 
AN Book & Chick Prices. ice and quality pan tn 


SMITH BROS. Hatcheries, Box $0 MEXICO, MO. 





State Accredited Chicks joen sl ots Reds $13, Wyan 
oe, $14. Mem. IBCA. Catalog. 17 breeds old established 
HELM’'S HATCHERY, Dept. 7, PADUCAH, KY. 
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Facts From Laying Contest 


IX years ago, an international egg- 
laying contest was started at East 
Lansing, Michigan, under the auspices 
of the poultry department of the Michi- 
gan State College. It was started in an 
effort to get some real knowledge of 


| what hens actually do under given con- 


| 


| same; the only 


ditions. This contest has been renewed 
ach year with a constantly increasing 
interest and better pens have been sub- 
mitted, which is indicated by the con- 
sistent increase in breed production. 
These hens are kept under identical 
conditions. The pens are the same, the 
feed is the same, the management is the 
variables are the number 


| of the eggs and their size and shape. 
| During the past year, strict account was 


also taken of the weight and shape of | 
rarious pens be- | 


the eggs laid by the 
cause argument has had it that the 
heavy producers laid small eggs. 

The 51 weeks of the contest closed on 
October 22, 1928. There were 100 pens 
entered with 10 hens in each pen. Thus 
it is evident that the six contest years 


| have brought. out facts covering thou- 








| much and caused some deaths. 


sands of hens of the White Leghorn, 
Ancona, Rhode Island Red, and Barred 
Rock breeds. 


FARMING 





Many farmers have switched to the | 


egg breeds, generally White Leghorns; 
many others have persisted with their 
Barred Rocks and Rhode Island Reds, 
feeling that with these heavier, meatier 
breeds, they came out at the long end of 
the horn after all. So with this in mind, 
the figures brought out this year and a 
summary of some from all six years are 
interesting. 

To begin with, this year’s total pro- 
duction is not quite up to last year, be- 
vause of infectious bronchitis which 
showed up during last December and 
January and ran the gamut of all the 
pens. It slowed up production very 
But 
until this malady broke loose, and it 
apparently was brought in by some 
entry, egg production was going stronger 
than it did the year before. 


HE most significant fact in last year’s 

contest was that both pens that laid 
the largest number of eggs were the two 
highest from the standpoint of weight 
and shape of eggs which disposes of the 
contention that number of eggs and 
desirable size of eggs are not found in 
the same fowl. Both high pens were 
White Leghorns, one from Van Buren 
county, Michigan, averaging 262 eggs 


per hen, the next one averaging 252 
eggs. The average production for all 


breeds during the entire 51 weeks was 
54.4 percent. 

As to the span over which a hen can 
lay an egg a day, a White Leghorn pul- 
let from an entry from 
county, 
116 days. A Barred Rock pullet that 
had spent her chickhood in Canada and 
a White Leghorn pullet entered from 
Kent county, Michigan, tied for next 





Tippecanoe | 
Indiana, laid an egg a day for | 


high honors, each of them laying an egg | 
£ 7 


a day for 107 days. The White Leg- 
horn pullet mentioned first in this para- 
graph broke all previous records for the 
contest by laying 320 eggs in 357 days. 
The previous record was 309 eggs. For 
the first time in the history of this con- 
test, a Barred Rock laid over 300 eggs, 


| this one laying 307 eggs in 357 days. 
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FEEDING 


SECRETS FREE 


“Feeding Secrets of Famous Poultrymen,” 
@ truly remarkable book Tells the secret 
of winter eggs; how to push the late pullets 
how to raise brooder chicks and hundreds of 
other facts that will mean greater profit irom your flock 
Sent free with the compliments of the manufacturers of 
Darling's Meat scraps—the standard for 35 years and stil) 
the leading Meat Feed in the estimation of poultrymen 
everywhere. Verylow in grease and uniformly high in fee ae g 
value. Send your dealer's name and we will send you your copy 
Darling & Company, U.S. Yards, Dept. s, Chicago, Tl. 
Manufacturers of Digester "Tan kage, Special 
Bone Meal and Fertilizers. 





aa SMOEMARERS tl —— 






on fowk ooder stoves 

supplies ‘and ( ORS | ges, br are NEWTOW 

Hat hed J Also free book**Howto Raine Soper Cont of YourChicks’’. 
WRITE TODAY for these valuable FREE 


C.C.SHOEMAKER, Box 68,, _ ra 


POULTRY TRIBUNE 


3 Years $1.00; 9 Months Trial 25c 
Biggest and best poultry magazine. Established 
1895. Tells all about profitabie poultry keeping. 
Up to-date, money-making ideas in every issue. 
50to 160 pages monthly, with poultry pictures 
in natural colors. Send coin or stamps at our risk. 


POULTRY TRIBUNE, Box 216, MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 











Let Your Hens Earn Your Poultry Farm for You 
vine Bay, STAY with your JOB or BUSINESS. We 
DEVELOP your intensive little FARM, PLANT 
cnatoa FRUIT TREES and VINES, BU ILD modern 
POULTRY HOUSE, CARE for HENS and MARKET 
EGGS and turn same over to you all PAID FOR and 
on an EARNING BASIS. Our 26 years experience en- 
ables = y x this. Write for free ILLUSTRATED 
LITERATURE. Address: CHARLES WEEKS, 
x F, Sorconanadits. California. 





now Hiption’ 8 Groat Poultzy Manual. 
FREE } Mrs. pe Deas. 4 
beyelon Biged-tagsed Sigted Pace 


Makes LOW 1 Pilicns » shots Qik 
xs, Rrooders Supplies appreciated. 


omens POULTRY FARM, Box 104 Clarinda, lowa 





my New Free Color Plate Poultry Book, it 
shows Champion fowls in natural colors. 





latest prices. “Memb er 1. B.C. 
C. P. Assns. Ganrer's chicktey 
Eldora inois 


REE 
High Grade Chicks FOR LESS 


Our famous Royal Strain. Guaranteed to 
live three weeks. Bargain Prices 
Write for catalog. 

OSKALOOSA POULTRY FARM 








Box 144, Oskaloosa, Iowa 

were JUST-RITE BABY CHICKS 
N Ab (0 B and Hatching eggs—Orrictat Trapnrs- 
= TEep Pedigree Male quality. Exhibition— 


Soo egg blood matings. 40 breeds. Also DUCKLINGS, BABY TU RKEYS, 
GOSLINGS. bee A prices. Most profitable investment in field 1 
References Bradstreet or Peoples Bank. Big color Poultry Book F REE. 
Stamps appreciated. Nabob Hatcheries, Dept. 33, Gambier, O. 


Mathis Chicks?2 


Leading breeds. Chicke from Blue Ribbon show win 
with records high as 311 eggs in one year. 100 


CaTa.oc Free. Mathis Poultry Farms, Box 147, Peretah, repo 
JUST FROM 


OUR 1929 CATALOG PRESS 


84 pages showing Largest Line of Poultry Supplies in 
the world. (Over 350 items). Write today for your copy 
— FREE. BROWER MFG. CO., Dept. Al, Quiney, Ul. 


BIG HUSKY o tive Bee 


GUARANTE E > 
a 
guaranteed. Get FREE Cc STALOG UE UP 


Shipped C.O. D, Superior 
SUPERIOR HATCHERY, Box S-17, WINDSOR, MISSOURI 





95 Per 
Up 100 


aig? “ 








y &. al on time 








BABY CHICKS fowls Focs 
68 Breeds America’s most Profitable purebred Chick- 
ens, Ducks, Geese, Turkeys, Prices Low 10,000 
Prizes. Big Catalog Free. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Minn. 


MANKATO INCUBATORS 


Catalog free. 


BLACK LEGHORN 


TURKEYS, DUCKS, GEESE. Catalogue. 
HIGHLAND FARM, Box 6, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 








130 to 900 capacity .$12.90 up. 
Also Prooders and supplies. 
Mankato Incubator Co., B-2, Mankato, Minn. 
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Now how many 300-egg hens are 
there running around loose? By reading 
some advertising, you might judge they 





were about as common as waves on the | 


ocean. The 1926 contest, ‘consisting of 
the cream of the best, developed just 
three 300-egg hens. This year’s contest 
bettered it a little when five hens pro- 
duced over 300 eggs at the end of the 
fifty-first week; however, 14 passed the 
300-egg mark on a point basis which 
may mean more than just an egg count 
would mean. 

“When I cook a hen, I want some- 
thing to eat,” says Mrs. Jones. “I can 
take my meat and some less eggs and 
still be money ahead with my Barred 
Rocks,” she goes on. 

“T can take my price for the extra 
eggs my White Leghorns lay and buy 
my meat and save the trouble of dressing 
a chicken,” rejoins Mrs. Smith. 

I have seen plenty of air blue with 
these arguments. But what are the 
facts? How many extra eggs will Mrs. 
Smith have with which to buy meat? 

By a little calculating, using the aver- 
age egg production of the various breeds 
by years during the six years of accurate 
trapnesting, I find the six-year yearly 
average of Barred Rocks to be 166.5 
eggs per hen; six-year yearly average of 
Rhode Island Reds is 165.4 eggs, while 
the average yearly production over six 
years of White Leghorn endeavor is 
191.91 eggs. In other words, Mrs. Smith 
will have the price of 25 or 26 eggs with 
which to buy meat. If Mrs. Smith gets 
her big yield during the spring, she 
won’t buy much meat. If Mrs. Jones 
sells her meat hens during the spring, 
she wins the argument. But they can at 
least have some facts with which to 
start. But really, arguing is more fun 
when you are not embarrassed by the 
facts.—I. J. M., Ind. 


Reduces Chick Loss 


LEAN ground reduces chick losses 
more than any other thing that can 

be done. This conclusion is drawn from 
a study of 188 farms in Illinois. The in- 
vestigation was made by poultrymen at 
the University of Illinois. Twice as 
many chicks were lost on those farms 


. | 
where young birds were kept on old | 


ground as when they were kept on clean | 


ground. 

A total of 88,820 chicks was raised on 
clean ground with a mortality of 21.4 
percent. 
tality of 42.4 percent among the 16,387 
chicks on old ground. 

A loss of 46.8 percent was suffered 
even among chicks from hens blood- 
tested for bacillary white diarrhea when 


In contrast there was a mor- | 


the chicks ran on old ground. Clean | 
ground has not had chickens on it for | 


at least a year and in the meantime 
has been cultivated 


Feeding Cottonseed Products to Live- 
stock. Farmers’ bulletin 1179. Get your 
copy from the United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


The extent of poultry tuberculosis in 
the United States is now shown on a 
map prepared by the United States de- 
partment of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C. Ask the department for farmers’ 
bulletin 1200-F, Tuberculosis in Fowls, if 
you are interested. 
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SS pew is the time to learn all this wonderful complete- 
in-one sack starting and developing feed means to 
you. Know just why it is dry and granular. Why abso- 
lutely complete with Buttermilk, Cod Liver Oil and 
Know and understand 
the purpose and importance of each of the twelve 
Note how this feed is different from all 
others and enables you to go Nature’s Way with assur- 
Send for the Free Book 
“The Whole Story.” Test the twelve-ounce demonstra- 
tion package—enough for twenty chicks for the first 
four feeding days—sent postpaid upon receipt of 15c 
See why it’s the largest 
selling starting and developing feed in the world. West 
This offer good only in 


Animal Proteins and Minerals. 
ingredients. 


ance of perfect feeding results. 


to cover mailing and packing. 


of the Rocky Mountains, 25c. 
the United States. 


F. B. CHAMBERLAIN COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


U-118 Vine St. 
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bdo CHICKS, TURKEY POULTS. 
DUCKLINGS and GAME BIRDS ! 








Send Today: 
Read the most com” 
plete treatment of the 
feeding question ever 


“The 


Write! 


»ublished. 
WV hole Story” 


Chamberlains PERFECT 


® STARTING > DEVELOPING FEED 











Bargain Offer! 
GENUINE 


WEATHERPROOF 
UNBREAKABLE 


FLEX-0-GLASS 


POSTPAID 


29° 


Per square yard 
on 10 yards or more 
(Formerly 50c a yard) 


3,5 and 10-yard Cuttings-1 yard wide-GUARANTEED 










Th ty, on Ty 
= Ss ; 1 


thickeaered clacloe 


Here’s your chance to buy 


S 
planta or 
Sieadey te nd 
rage Windows. 
enuine Fiex-O-Glaas, the 
best, strongest, most durable Ultra-Violet Ray filter 


made, for half its regular price. Here's your chance to 
put Flex-O-Glass in your poultry house windows, hot 

eds, on your screen porches and screen doors or to re- 
place glass windows in your house, garage or barn—at 
a big saving. The Flex-O-Glass offered at 29c a yard is 
fresh and new. Fully guaranteed inevery way. The only 
difference between this and the Flex-O-Glass sold at twice 
the price is the le h. Comes only in 3, 5 and 10 yard 
lengths which are left overs from longer cuttings from our 
standard rolls. The supply is limited. Order today! 


Lets in Healthful Ultra-Violet Rays 


Keeps baby chicks warm and healthy indoors. Pre- 
vents rickets (weak legs) diseases and deaths. Gives 
hens June sunshine full of egg-making Ultra-Vioiet 
Rays, all winter long, while prices are high.Makes plants 
grow much stronger and faster when used in place of glass 
on hot beds. Transforms porch into a warm, dry, sun- 
light health-room in which to work, read, rest or ideal 
for children’s winter playroom. Saves fuel and doctor 
bills. Approved by thousands of users and all leading 
authorities. Just cut with shears and nail on ordinary 
window frames. Lasts for years. 


ACT NOW—SAVE MONEY 
Don’t walt! Don’t hesitate! Our stock of these 3, 5 and 
10 yard lengths at 29c a yard ts limited. Order now 
while the supply lasts. Enclose check or money order 
for number of yards wanted. We pay the postage on 10 
yards or more. If your order totals less than 10 yards 
add 3c per yd. for postage. Your money back if not 
satisfied 24 hour service. Free Book “Prevention of 
Poultry Diseases’’ comes with your order. 


FLEX-O-GLASS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1451 N. Cicero Ave. Dept. 25 Chicago, Ill. 


=<m—==: Mail This Guarantee Coupon Now: —--=== 
FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 25 
1451 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Find enclosed $...... for which send me 

yards of Flex-O-Glass 36 inches wide, by pre- 
aid parcel post. If Iam not absolutely satis- 
ed after wns the Flex-O-Glass 15 days I may 
return it and you will refund my money with- 
out question. 














ullets- — 
Ege from high- g bred, inspec- 
icks, ted flocks will please you and 
e you money. Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Isiand 
ia, L orns , W yandottes, Minorcas, Orpingtons, 
ow Prices. Catalog free. rite today 

ude Farms, Gox 76 , Portiand, tnd. 










PURE-BRED POULTRY BOOK--FREE 
A guide to profit and pleasure from poultry. 
Secret of feeding and raising chicks success- 
fally. Bargain prices on celebrated Diamond 
Strain Baby Chicks, poultry, eggs, b - 
Write today. 


Knoxville, lowe 


stoves, houses and supplies. 


Kn le Poultry Farm, Box 31> 
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ALUMI MUAH wae 


arm where you 
have a choice- 


AND A CHANCE FOR SUCCESS 


If you’ve always wanted an 
orange grove it isn’t easy to be 
content farming in the wheat 
belt. In Marion County the 
farmer really has a choice—and 
a chance for outstanding suc- 








For “loys —— 
work-stained 




























































Concrete in Cold Weather 
[é IT safe to add salt to the water 

when making mortar and concrete in 
cold weather, to prevent freezing?— 
B. T. H., Iowa. 

















In an amount sufficient to prevent cess, too. In this most complete 
freezing, salt would probably prove in- of sh Mn 
; ae >: " jurious to the strength of the concrete. ta eit Se mar ei 
of ee, 7 cnen, xen oale of feat It is much better to heat the sand and one of America’s future poultry 
that ever fussed a the “ gn ont grav el, also water, pl: ice the concrete centers; and if you want to raise 
of a tractor or greased a wagon wheel. a “a truckcrops Marion Countylands 
Rube up more lather in 15 seconds than very rapidly, and cover forms with ma rE: are pete: * EI 
ordinary soap in 60a lather that even nure, straw or other mulch immediately farmers make it possible. Here, 
— Fane See hi ES ay tg Aye when doing concrete work in freezing too, is Florida’s finest dairying 
down deep. — and marvin. but as weather. Naturally, winter concrete a etme a ae 
easy On your hands as fur-lin gloves— oe on 7 } rults, poultry—specialzeda or 
because it’s made from the purest of vege- work i IS more diffic ult than summer, but general farming—you may make 
table oils. Used by mitions of men and this is the.method followed by con- your choice in Marion County. 
sold by grocers everywhere. tractors doing much of this work in Facts about farm opportunities 
Have you tried Lava Soap? winter in The Kingdom of the Sun 
‘ 4 will interest you. Write Dept. 
If not, send this coupon and get S. F. today. 
a full size cake » FREE Death of Privet s 
Procter & Gamble (Dept. 5 S-229) E HAVE a privet hedge which cMarion County 
cneronm See i adie kills down every year almost. CHAMBER of 2Or. 
end me . a full size cake of Lava, Tho ‘ . . 7, rAare a 
ao baled cams Oh crete Ot Gc oe el There have been only about two years cala rida 
grease. out of the last half dozen that it has not 





been killed back. How can this be pre- 





RE = er ee Pe ee: canted. A. 4 ating Amazing Tire 
Street... sss eeeeeecenreeessereeernees There is little question but what you . 
eas viel edhs carleedrn have California privet, which will kill Discovery 
‘SR CO sean Aiea back at least half the time in your lati- 


Salesmen Average 
$7 Per Sale 


New patented principle doubles 
mileage. Ring of pure live rub- 
ber fits between casing and tube. 
Tires wear down to last ply of 








tude, and probably more often. There 
is nothing that you can do to prevent 
this. The Ibota, Amoor River North, or 
the common privet should be hardy 

















PREVENT FARM 





















fabric. Prevents blowouts. Nails, ete. , 
A tremendous campaign has been launched to in your locality and I think it would pay never reach tube Forget tite trouble. 
ut tire cost in half, ellow Cab, 
cut down the overwhelming losses of property you to replace your present hedge with Armour, Marland Oil, ete., report 20,- 
and lives which have been caused by farm ° Ye ° 000 to 30,000 miles without a puncture, 
fires. State and National governments are co- one of the varieties mentioned. PO an gmek et g er hee tL 
operating in the nation-wide fi ht. Now, we are garned $57 in a few hours. Cobb sold 
going to appoint and train a Fire Prevention car tee canal aclen We 
Expert in your locality. Battery Compounds name. wick Yor free sample — 
wonderful money-making plan. 
Farmers and Small N AGENT has offered me a battery COFFIELD TIRE PROTECTOR CO. 
Town Representatives Can Earn solution that is guaranteed to put | 1022 South Harshman Street Dayton, Ohio 
an old battery in shape or your money ; 
5300 a MONTH back. I am writing to ask about the Giant Chest Expander 
: Imust appointamaninyourterritory | | ¢ anv i is s > COM- 
se at once. The man I appoint I will company putting this out. I the com oy 
; train to inspect Farm buildings, pany able to make good on its guaran- +09 
garages, stores, schools, warehouses, tee? The amount is about $50 for my 
etc., and make rec ommends ations for ; ° P . ; 
proper fire protection. You will act farm lighting plant battery.—G. i. Va dant ee 8D ODDO. 
with authority as my specially Indiana pm. 4 td 
appointed representative. oe ie Pi a tain great strength by using this 
I If v . ll _ 1 t] 2o te fi red hea nsioned PROORESSIVE 
Louis George, Illinois, earns $10,000 f you wi reat 1e guarantee ofiered, EXERCISER, adjustable from 20 to 400 
RAYC.HAHN & year—Gill, Alabama, averages $600 vou mav find that vour monev may be aS instructions come 
Dist’b’n Mgr, & _ PB f Ts average : 5 ae j , = 7 e . 
AE aaa tte ep | | poled to the purchase of another bat ahi gee tac 
TIME! Make this big money extra—this work tery of a make offered by the agent sell- — SEND NO MONEY 
ed not interfere egular daily < “ile ‘ “om . Simpl the poste 
need not interfere with your regular daily work, ing the battery dope. The manufac- imply pay the 





STEADY, PERMANENT 
INCOME 


This means a permanent, steady income 
for the man who produces, Avoca 











turers of the battery you already own, 
a standard make of excellent reputa- 
tion, is interested in every battery giv- | agi diseusied. 
ment must. be made ing full satisfaction. If there was any | pepe eo2, Lens 
coupon at once for information. - | “dope” that would actually lengthen | §?aus# ee 


the life of their battery economically, I 
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Ray C. Hahn 4 | é | 
FYR-FYTER CO. © | think you may rest assured they would | 
72-0 Fyr-Fyter 4 | put it in the hands of their customers. 

Bldg., | However, the battery is built to use 
Dayton, O. x “ sulphuric acid as the batte ry solution, 





4 
& 
© 
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and when the battery is so far gone that 
To advertise our business, make new friends and introduce coour 
of Elgin tches, we will send this e! jegant 5 
ivery 


proper strength sulphuric acid does not | new bargain eatal 
WHEELS properly function it will be true economy Ses ee Sane eit neta nen Ace dy ial 
tim l- 

to put the $50 you might pay for “dope” ment tous e wiih $4.89" and watch will bevsent at 3 

Trucks—Wagons into a new battery immediately. This CHICAGO WATCH & DIAMOND co, 

ELECTRIC Steelor Wood applies to automobiles as well as light- 

Wheels are built to fit any ing plant batteries. It would be well, > 

skein or axle, ELECTRIC | of course, to have your battery ex- felts! School Course 

Low Wheel Handy Farm ‘ned le i hether the elec- rs 

. : amined to determine whether the elec 
Trucks save high lifts, trolyte strength should be balanced. If in 2 ears simplified High School 
| Free catalog describes Wheels, . . ’ Faerax at tone tnette 


na a no ge and Trail- there is life in your battery at all, you | two years. Meets all requirements for entrants to 
‘ Oses, - + 7 n sé ra?? ¢ ~~ college and leading professions and thirty-six 
Write for it today. can g tit out without dope s” and so practical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL co. “#/led substitutes for the standard elec- | | Send for it ~~ a amide 

50 Elm St. Quincy, ui, _—trolyte. | | Dept. H-289, Drexel Av.& 58th St., ©A.S.1923 CHICAGO 











737 BROADWAY 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








You can complete this 


































Turning Under Snow 


OES it do any harm to plow under 

snow? 
when there was snow on the ground; 
soil turned beautifully, but it started an 
argument—several neighbors say it is 
something that should not be done, and 
that I have ruined my ground for corn 
next year. How about it?—G. C. C., 
Missouri. 

Your question is one I cannot answer 
definitely; it is my opinion that when 
the soil turns nicely it is going to do no 
harm whatever to turn under the snow 
that may have fallen before plowing. 
On the other hand, if the soil is too wet 
to plow, whether the surface has been 
dried a bit or is covered with snow, harm 
is going to result. I once plowed under 
about two inches of snow in Kansas on 
about one-third of a small field of al- 
falfa which we broke for corn. As you 


I plowed in November, | 


said about your ground, the soil turned | 
perfectly. I can remember no difference | 


in crop on the part plowed two days 
before snow, and the part plowed the 
day following the light fall of snow. 
Naturally, there is little likelihood of 
spring plowing with snow on the ground; 
it is usually when a light sn®w falls in 
the autumn that the question is raised. 
I would like to hear the actual experi- 
ences of others on this subject. 


Sell the Roosters 


[y°= it pay to sell off the roosters as | 


soon as the breeding season is past 
or keep them for next year?—Mrs. V. 
E. T., Ilinois. 

Under general farm conditions it 
usually pays to get rid of the old 
roosters as soon as the breeding season 
is past for the cockerels will usually 
make as satisfactory breeders the fol- 
lowing season as the old roosters would 
and you have made a material saving 


in feed cost as well as made probable the | 


production of better summer eggs. 

However, where cocks of exceptional 
merit are owned, of course these should 
not be discarded and an exceptionally 
good male should be kept as long as he 
will give results. 
pen to permit of the separation of the 
males from the pullets and hens of the 
flock should be arranged. 


Some Cattle History 


[* WHAT year was there the largest 
amount of beef cattle on farms in the 
United States, and was this the same 
year in which there were more of all 
kinds of cattle, both dairy and beef, in 
the United States?—A. E. T., Michigan. 

According to reports of the United 
States department of agriculture giving 
the number of beef cattle on farms and 
elsewhere in the United States, there 
were in 1894, 43,700,000 beef cattle. This 
is the largest number estimated for any 
year, before or since. This is by no 
means the year in which there was the 
largest total of all cattle both dairy and 
beef for the United States, for in 1918 
there were 71,229,000 head of cattle on 
farms of which only 35,100,000 were 
beef cattle. Thus you will see that in 
the year when the greatest total for all 
cattle was marked up there were eight 
and a half million fewer beef cattle on 
the farms of the United States than the 
maximum number which had been 
reached over 30 years ago. 


A separate breeding | 
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ay the Freight 


Send for my New Cut Price Catalog and see the money you 
can save by buying your Poultry Fence or Poultry Netting 
direct from factory with all freight charges paid. 


Over a million customers save a lot of money sw pee by 


sending their orders to Brown whenever they ne 
Fence, Poultry Netting, Farm Fence, Gates, Steel Posts, Barb 
Wire, Metal and Roll Roofing, Cream Separators, Tires, 
Pipeless Furnaces, Heaters, Oil Stoves, Paints, etc. My 


Direct From Factory 


plan saves you fully one-third of what you have to pay for 
similar quality elsewhere. Brown’s Poultry Fence is built to 
last—it is made of Basic Open Hearth Stéel and rustproofed 
with a heavy coat of galvanizing so that it lasts for years. 
Furnished in any height you want from 12 inches to 96 
Gates to match—also Steel Posts 
of any height. 


New Cut Price Catal 


Don’t wait but send for catalog NOW—you'll 
find a big worth while saving on everything 
shown in the book. Not only will you find a 
big difference in price, but also a big difference 
in QUALITY. The high quality of Brown’s 
Products is known the country over—every- 
thing is made so good that it is sold witha 
money-back guarantee of satisfaction. You 
take absolutely no risk—we ship orders 
within 24 hours from timereceived. No wait- 
ing—no delay. Write for free catalog now. 
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Brown fence. 


THE BROWN FENCE @ WIRE CO. 


ROY HUNTER, 
Hoopeston, Ill, 





Saved Money on 
Poultry Fence 


I received my Poul- 
try Fence in good 
order and have it 
It sure looks 
good and I am well 
pleased. I couldn't 
have got as good 
fence here for twice 
the pricel paid. 

Whenl get ready for 
more fence, Brown 
will get my order, 
I am a Booster for 
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“The Culver” 
7 Rooms, 
Bath— 
Materials 


$2,657 


MODERN HOowrESsS 
at Wholesale Prices!! 


C= from 100 prize homes, 4 to 9 rooms. American, Colonial, 
English and Spanish designs. Especially planned for farm needs. 
Plan-Cut homes are livable. We furnish specified material of high- 
est quality, and free architecture. No extras. You know cost in 
advance! Build it yourself. Builders have saved $2000 and up! 


Modern ideas: warm quilt tnsulation 
saves 4 fuel cost; hardwood floors; color- 
ful kitchens; linen closets; medicine cases; 
phone nooks; clothes chutes; built-in fea- 


tures. 


Pian-Cut gives you a superior house. 
Conforms with all building codes. Guar- 


anteed 20 years. 


Poultry House No. 459—16 x 20, $149. Planned for sun- 
shine, warmth, ventilation. 
Send for catalog of Farm Buildings. 


$52.00 up. 


Gordon-VantTine ¥, : 


PLAN-CUT GUARANTEED HOMES 


Easy 


(Established 1865) 


to build. 


Material comes machine-sawed, notched 
and ready for exact fitting on job. No 
costly hand-sawing. Saves 30% labor and 
18% lumber waste. Saves 3940 hand-saw 
cuts. Easy. to-follow plansand instructions. 

You get wholesale, mills-to-you sav- 
ings. Get facts. 
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Van Tine Co, 
1293 Gordon St. 
Davenport, lowa 
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Make this 


Doll 


Directions 
FREE / 


Here’s something new . 
to make at home, Den- 4 

nison’s, headquarters always for clever craft ideas, 
have created this skating girland many other clever 
character dolls. You make them completely of color- 
ful crepe paper and wire. They are so easy and such 
fun to do that you will want to make them for 
favors, for prizes, for the children, for gifts. 


Send the Coupon Below 


Simple step-by-step directions for making these 
dolls are free. Just mail the coupon. Directions are 
ready, too, for many other Dennison-crafts, They 
may be had, with all needed materials, at your local 
stationery, department or drug store where Den- 
nison goods are sold. Or simply mark what you want 
in the coupon and they will be sent direct by mail. 


Dennison’s, Dept. 23-B 

62 E. Randolph Street, Chicago, IIL 
Please send me free instructions for makin 
Novelty Dolls. Also send the books checke 
below. I enclose proper amount to cover all. 





_.. Crystal Trees (Free) .---T able Decorations 10c 
__ Glorified Glass (Free) ....Children’s Parties 10c 
_...Crepe Paper Flowers 10¢ ....Showers 8 Announcements 10¢ 
_...Sealing Wax Craft 10¢ ....Money Making Parties 10¢ 
_...Lemp Shade Packet 10e ....Decorating Halls & Booths 10¢ 
_. Weaving with Rope l0e _...The Party Magazine "Se a 


____ Crepe Paper Costumes 10¢ ___. The Party Book $1.00 
..Complete Home Course in Crepe Paper Flower M aking $2 


Name... 
ee Se 
City : State 
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--for Better Living 


‘ T* beautiful Orange County people ’ 


Vavava 


get more out of life both in finan- 

cial rewards and in the joy of living. 
A wonderful land of orange groves and 
gardens, hills and lakes, splendid roads 
charming towns and cities, the best of 
schools, churches and every cultural ad- 
vantage. Delightful year-’ round climate. 


Real profit opportunities for ambitious 
farmers in poultry, oranges, grapetres, 
winter vegetables, ferns, bulbs, etc. You ! 
can grow three or four crops a year. 
Plenty of land available at reason- 
able prices. For booklet address: 
Orange County Chamber of Com- 
merce, 305 State Bank Building, 


Beautiful CHINESE 
, =e LANTERN 
PLANT 


A Brilliant 2™y 


Perennial 2 OC 


One of the very showiest, 
hardy perennials of eas- 
test culture. Quaint and 
yretty Excellent for 
10me decoration. 

BIG RED PODS 
Keep all winter. Very or- 
3 namental. Exceptionally 
Strong, sturdy plants 
with 2 to 3 eye roots 
SPECIAL Offer—Only 20¢c each; 6 for $1. Many 
other perennials at big savings. Write today for my 
Complete Spring Bargain Bulletin. Sent Free 


L. ©. CASLER, Nurseryman, 510 Elm St., Paw Paw, Mich. 


Write for our Evidence of In- 

vention Blank and guide boox 

How to Get Your. Patent."’Bend mode | 
etch . nti for 


r INSPECTION and INSTRUCTIONS. 
WASHINGTON, D Cc. 





oy 


faVvavavate 















vept. 32, 


r ak f your inven 
RANDOLPH & CO., 
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A County Agent Farms 


Continued from page 9 


sc 


our ‘‘annual alfalfa field day.’’ 

In the next few paragraphs, we make 
a flying trip over the farm. The first 
stop was in a group of young trees re- 
cently planted—white pines, Norway 
pines, Norway spruces and tulip trees. 
The urge to reforestation is fast sweep- 
ing the country and well it should. I 
do not plant trees to benefit the next 
generation; I plant them because it 
satisfies an inner craving to do some- 
thing that will be more or less perma- 
nent and to watch thruout the years 
some constructive thing I started with 
my own hands. 

A field of wheat on this farm has at- 
tracted a lot of attention locally this 
year. It was the one field that came 
thru the winter with flying colors show- 
ing little effect of the daily freezing and 
thawing that was the rule the latter part 
of the winter. 

I am 5 feet 101% inches tall and this 
wheat came to the second button down 
on my vest on June 15. There are 16 
acres of it, drill measure, and I am not 
going to shrink the field any to score a 
high yield. A lot of wheat fields are 
20 acres in the fall, but only 15 at har- 
vest time. I do not like to kid myself 
that much. 

Briefly, the story on this field is: The 
field had been in sweet clover two years, 
plowed last July and August and worked 
down until September. It was sowed on 
the 24th and 26th, following the fly-free 
date, which is the 23rd for this territory. 
When I sowed the wheat, I put on what 
in common language would be 250 pounds 
per acre of 20-20 fertilizer. Michikoff 
seed was used. 


T came thru the winter groaning like 
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other wheat did, but finally snapped | 


out of the lethargy. On the twelfth of 
May, I put on what would be about 
100 pounds of sulphate of ammonia to 
the acre, as the wheat leaves seemed to 


| be yellow and did not have enough 





nitrogen. 

For many years I have been studying 
every aspect of alfalfa, particularly how 
to grow it to the best advantage. Out 
of the 70 acres of alfalfa on the farm, on 
all but 15 of it equal parts of muriate of 
potash and 44 percent phosphate were 
used. The 15 acres proved what many 
others have found out—it takes some 
thing besides lime to grow the best 
alfalfa. 

Last fall my attention was called to 
the fact, as shown in Henry’s “Feeds 
and Feeding,” that alfalfa requires four 
times as much potash as phosphoric 
acid. Also I had an opportunity to visit 
with Professor E. Truog of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin who pointed out to 





me the rows of white dots on alfalfa | 
leaves which his investigations have | 


shown to be sure signs of potash starva- 
tion. 

With little faith, however, on the 
twentieth of October last year I staked 
off a portion of a three-acre field south- 
east of the house and on this I spread 
muriate of potash broadcast at the rate 


| of 200 pounds per acre. The folks saw 





these two pieces on the fifteenth.of June. 
On the untreated portion, the signs of 
potash starvation were showing on near- 
ly every plant. On the portion treated 
with muriate of potash, no plants were 





A dainty. 


Silvery and 
Sparkling 
Designs in: 
Red Blue 
Green 
Brown 
Black 





Fits a Man’s V: 
or a Woman’s Purse 


exquisite and caseless flashlight that 
is durable and practical, Lasts an amazingly 
long time. Lights as top snaps open. Go to 
the nearest dealer and buy one today. 


. 


pi Ele FLAS», 
¢ 


BURGESS BATTERY COMPANY, Chicago 
Mfrs. of Radio, Ignition and Flashlight Batteries 


BURGESS 
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est Pocket 










Sold in these 
Stores: 
Drug 
Hardware 
Electrical 
Automotive 
Department 
and many 
others 


SNAP LITE 


FLASHLIGHT 





of Household Rubber 
cluding waterproof, greaseproof, 
jaities.)stainproof aprons in attractive 


Just Out! plete line 


roducts in- 


ecessities | colors and patterns; and 47 other 
the 


Women wild) from Akron, 


money-making Specialties. Direct 
the Rubber City. 
Yeareround demand, Show sam- 
les. Get orders on the spot. Big 
ofits. Best values. Mrs. Martin, 


u can ° 


OUTFIT 


Complete Outfit—everything 
needed to start right out mak- 


Ingmoney-givenFREE. Noexperienceneeded. We 
1) show you how. Full or spare time. Send quick for all 
particularsand FREE OUTFIT. WRITETODAY. 


KRISTEE MFG. CO., 1162 BAR ST., AKRON, OHIO 
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Clip this 
Hunting & 





rapping stories 
guns, rifles, fishing ‘tackle, game law cha 


Read “HUNTING & FISHING” 


A 52-page monthly magazine crammed full of hunting, fishing, 
i , Pictures, valuable information about 
best places to get fish 
a sporting magazine. 
We will send you Hunting & 
i Magazine for a 
jporteman’s Knife 


SPE< ete. B value ever offer 
s Ec ‘A Fishin 
whole year. 12 big issues and this Remington 


**Remington”’ on the blade 





adv.and enclose $1 bill.Mall 
Fishing Magazine, 259 Transit Bldg. Boston, Mass. 


of in 
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today to 
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EEM 
MODELS 


Many Exclu-ty 
sive features. 
Flows, mows, 
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FLORIDA 
FAKMING 
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WRITE FOR 
FREE BOOKLET 
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dairying, truck farming, 
growing in this fine section on Florida 


ET us send you facts about poultry: 


Mailed free 


Write Dept. F, 
CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


RIDA 


orange- 





THROWING AWAY THEIR 


WASHBOARDS! 


Women are literally 
boards on account 
washing clothes 
spotiessly clean. 


throwing 

recent 
) rubbing | 
Will not injure fabric 


K. M. KITTREDGE, TUNKHANNOCK, PA., 


for FREE sample. Agents wanted. 


away 
discovery 


their wash- 
used in 
clothes are 

Write to 

















about eight inches taller. 


As an aside, I might say that the signs 


of potash starvation do not appear until 
this element is the limiting factor. If 
phosphorus is the limiting factor and 
none is applied, the alfalfa may be 
rather poor and not show the signs of 
potash starvation. On half of the alfalfa 
fields I have inspected this summer, 
which includes about 90 percent which 
were put out with nothing used except 
superphosphate, you ean find these white 
dots in the edges or borders of the leaves 
indicating that since the phosphorus de- 
sire was supplied, potash is now limiting 
the growth of the alfalfa. 

At the next stop, the folks had brought 
to their attention again the fact that if 
you intend to lime ground, you had 
better put it where you want it. We 
usually follow every fifth corn row with 
the endgate lime sower, but in this case 
we followed every sixth. Despite the 
fact that this was four years ago, there 
is still a strip about three feet wide where 
there is no alfalfa. The test showed that 
in this three feet strip the soil was very 
acid while three feet away it was almost 
neutral. . 


FEW feet farther on, a load of stable 
4% manure had been used to topdress 
the alfalfa and it was plainly evident this 
is a very sure way to bring the grass right 
into the alfalfa. To my mind, manure, 
a very high nitrogen combination, can 
best be put on some crop that gives 
a high response to nitrogen, which 
is corn in the spring and wheat in the 
fall. 

A cultivator with a fertilizer attach- 
ment seemed to be quite interesting. 
Fertilizer distributing machinery has not 
kept pace with high analysis fertilizers. 
\ great many farmers would like to use 
more material than they dare use when 
it is put on at planting time. 

Present day information seems to in- 
dicate that the young plants use phos- 
phorie acid, nitrogen, and potash, in 
the order named insofar as a distinct 
period of single usage can be de- 
termined. 

The kind of soil all over the country 
that baffles alfalfa growers is black loam 
sometimes called chocolate brown loam. 
I always felt quite sure of my ground in 
advising alfalfa prospects who wanted 
to plant either on sand or clay, but on 
this black ground you may be successful 
and then again you may not. So I put 
out a series of five plots to see what com- 
binations of phosphoric acid and potash 
would give the best alfalfa and sweet 
clover on this soil type. 

Westarted with an 0-16-0, then 0-16-8, 
0-16-16, 0-16-24, and 0-16-30, and would 
have used an 0-16-32 but couldn’t make 
it up. The seed was sown on the twenty- 
eighth of Apriland when the folks saw the 
plants on the fifteenth of June, two 
things were quite evident: the first, that 
lime alone is not enough on this kind of 
soil, and that any combination which 
contained some potash was better 
than {straight superphosphate. These 
plots have never been manured, so 
far as I know at least not in twenty 
years. 

Time out for lunch. The folks had a 
jolly time eating and visiting on the 
banks of the historic Tippecanoe river, 
which is said to be the second most beau- 
tiful river in the world, second only to 
the Rhine. 


showing these signs and the alfalfa was | 
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For rheumatism, backache, lame muscles, sprains, stiff neck, 
bruises, lumbago, sciatica, neuralgia use Sloan's Liniment. 
It eases your pain at once. Go to the drug store and get a bottle 
of Sloan’s Liniment for 35¢. It makes your pain go right away. 


Sloan’s Liniment 






















Trouble starts 

in weakened mus- 
cles. Tiny bones of for- 
ward arch are displaced. 
Pain follows. 

A super-elastic band assists 

and strengthens weakened 
muscles, replaces bones. Pain stops 
instantly. 


from weakened muscles that permit the 
press 
vessels. 


yey says 94% of all foot pains result 


foot bones to become displaced and 
against sensitive nerves and blood 
Now a way is discovered to strengthen these 
muscles while holding the bones in position. 
Pains stop in 10 minutes when this amazing 
band, the Jung Arch Brace, is used. Stand, 
walk, or dance for hours—you just don’t get 
tired. Just slips on—results are almost im- 
mediate. One of the secrets is in the tension 
and stretch. It is highly elastic and amaz- 
ingly light and thin, yet strong and durable. 
lift is 


An exceedingly soft sponge rubber 
provided and urgently advised for severe 
cases. Worn with any style footwear. There 


is nothing stiff to further weaken muscles or 
cause discomfort. 

Pain stops like magic. 
discarded and feet are well to stay. 


Soon band may be 
Nearly 


Burning, aching, tired feeling in the feet and 
legs—cramps in toes, foot calluses, pains in 
toes, instep, ball or heel—dull ache in the 
ankle, calf or knee—shooting pains from 
back of toes, spreading of the feet, 
or that broken-down feeling— 
all can now be quickly ended 


2,000,000 now in use. Specialists, amazed at 


results, urge it widely. y 
Wear it 10 days; if not delighted, your 
money returned. Go to druggist, shoe stor 


or chiropodist. If they can't supply you us¢ 
coupon below and pay postman. Write for 
free book on foot troubles, 


aoanee FREE & i faile ..nc0- 


Jung Arch Brace Co., 632 Jung Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio : 
Send one pair of braces marked below: H 
(Persons over 145 lbs. require long braces) i 

! 

I 








FOR MILD CASES 
—withcut cushion lift 


FOR SEVERE CASES 
—with cushion lift 














O BANNER (medium) $2 | O WONDER (medium) $1 H 
O VICTOR (long) $2.50 0 MIRACLE (long) $1.50 i 
O Money enclosed D0 Send C. O. D. plus postage : 
Shoe Size......ccscceses Ghee WElthh. occ ccccescccesss 1 
NQMe ....000 coccccccccccescceccceceescoccososssocees ; 
1 AGGress .....cccsccccccccccccccccccesers Pocevoccoosccece I 
BGP. cnccocscocchemepesoeces State. oases estes 1 
Canada: 165 Dufferin St.,Toronto.Add 25c to above prices 
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HOLLAND PRINTS 


Wonderful new way of binding kodak 
pictures. Keep a photographic rec- 
ord. Sample Holland print from 
your negative for 10c. 

FRANK SCOBIE, 42-H, SLEEPY EYE, Mim 











DAIRYING inthe OZARKS of Southwest Missouri and North- 
west Arkansas permits 9 or 10 months open grazing. Average 
winter temperature 41.6°. Summer 78.9°, Rich, rolling pas- 
tureland. ‘Spring fed streams. Near Kansas City and St. 
Louis markets. Condenseries, cheese factories and cream- 
eries. schools, hard roads, prosperous communities 
Land and farm prices reasonable. Forinformation write C. BR 
Michelson, Frisco Railway, 899 Frisco Bidg,, St. Louis, Mo. 





F YOU'RE earning a cent 


than $60 a_ week. send for my 


Free Auto Book, 
ean get complete instruction at 
home, a branch of 
Auto work how you can 
prepare for the big o ope 
jobs paying up to 000 a year 
Clip coupon for full particulars. 


Whether you’re an experienced 
auto man or not—if you’ve just 
had common schooling, find out 
about this new easy, 
“Job-Way”’ Training. Head how 


AVIATION 
COURSE 
also included 


FREE 


money in spare time —— of 


giving up your present posi- . 
tion. Get all these facts by G4ee: 0 Or te43 


simply mailing coupon—now. 








Engineer 
Chicago Motor T: Corp. 
nd at once, your FREE Book *“Auto 1 ."" Also 
part. 


entten 
ulars * ‘Job - Way 
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x 71 am now ready to place an am. 
© bitious, energetic man in charge of 

”” my oil agency right in your locality. 

I'll make him my partner, furnish every- 

thing that’s needed to do a big business and DIVIDE 

THE PROFITS 50-50 EVERY WEEK, 


$50 to $250 a Week Your Share 


I have hundreds of men now with me on this basis. 
Montgomery of Iowa made $216 the first week he 
started, Wengard, Ohio, made $430 for his share 
in one week. You can do as well. No invest- 
ment or experience needed. I[’!] show you how. Fur- 
nish everything free. Everybody buys oil. You simply 
take orders on long credit terms for my famous nation- 
ally-known Cen-Pe-Co Super-Refined Motor Oils, Columbia 
Quality Paints and Fibre Roof Coating. We deliver from 
Writ warehouse and collect. Pay you every w 
Write Quick It’s the chance of a lifetime to get 
into a big, permanent money-making 
business of your own. Send name and-address today for all 
particulars. Firstapp plications get the  -.aas Act Now! 
ebster, Gen’! Mgr. 


Central Petroleum Company aC2VEtKNeY Sith 


HORSES vee 


When clipped, horses and mules work 
better, look better, feel better. A clipped 
horse or mule is cleaned in half the time it 
takes to clean unclipped animals. 

Clipping cows increases their milk flow 
and helps produce clean milk and better 
flavored milk. 

Clip with a Stewart No.10ball bearing 
Clipping Machine, Best ever made. Turns 
easy and lasts for years and years. 


At your dealers, $15.00 or send $2.00 
to us with order, pay balance on arrival. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
m Dept.518 5600 Roosevelt Rd 
CHICAGO 
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CLOVER 3.0; altalta $8.50; Sudan $2.25; Cane- 
seed $1.00.Salina Brokerage, Salina, Kans, 


See how you | 
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combine was largely responsible for its 
introduction, because of the demand for 
a tool that would plow large acreages in 


a short time immediately following har- | 


vest with the combine. 

The one-way disk is built in sizes 
which turn strips from six to ten feet in 
width and which can be pulled by the 
same size tractors used to pull two, three 
or four bottom plows, depending on the 
size of the disk and depth of plowing. 
The same size tractor with the one-way 
disk will plow about three times as 
much ground in a given period as with 
a moldboard plow. 

Stubble or trash is not covered as 
well as with a moldboard plow, 
mixed with the soil. This is more of an 


advantage than an objection in regions | 


where soil blowing is common. 


In the Cornbelt, due to the larger size | 


of the disks, the heavier weight and the 
consequently greater penetration, the 
one-way disk is being used to disk down 
cornstalks and put in the small grain 
crop. One time over the ground is 
usually sufficient to accomplish both re- 
sults. Difficulty is experienced in wet 
or stony ground, however, and the one- 
way js still more or less on trial in the 
Middlewest. 


HE benefits of the one-way disk are 
not entirely withheld from the Corn- 
belt, however, for the advantage of 
larger blades has been secured in a new 
tandem tractor disk harrow with 18- 
inch disks spaced nine inches apart. By 
this arrangement, the new disk harrow 
secures much greater penetration, and is 
a very efficient seedbed maker, indeed. 
I know of a farmer in central Illinois 
who used a tandem disk of this type 
early in June to disk down a heavy 
growth of weeds that were waist high. 
He secured a good seedbed for corn in 
a fraction of the time that would have 
been required for plowing and then get- 
ting the plowed ground in shape for 
planting. 

This disk is provided with weights 
which can be quickly attached for disk- 
ing hard ground or where greater pene- 
tration than usual is desired. The effect 
of the weights is increased by having 
their center of gravity to the rear of the 


| disks instead of directly above them. 


Cultivation of alfalfa is rather a new 


idea in many sections, especially thru- | 
out the Cornbelt. It has been found by ex- | 


periment stations and farmers who have 


| tried this practice that the life of the 


stand can be materially lengthened and 
the annual yield increased by thoro 
cultivation each year. The spring tooth 
harrow makes the most efficient and 


| effective alfalfa cultivator, fitted with 


| stand with many weeds. 


ject of further improvements, and has 


special, half-rounded alfalfa teeth. 

These teeth do not tear the alfalfa 
crowns and roots, but effectively rid 
from the planting the more shallow- 
rooted weeds and grasses. W. C. Eth- 
ridge of the Missouri experiment station 
states that in some cases cultivation will 
increase the alfalfa yield as much as 75 
percent, especially when the planting is | 
in very poor condition due to a light | 
He adds that 
the quality of the hay is also greatly 
improved. 

The spring tooth harrow type of quack 
grass eradicator has also been the sub- 
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| PULLING 


That's what J 
Riplogle of ico. 
noose Co., Ia., made 
with his Hercules Stump 
Puller during the past six 
ears in spare time. Wm. 
— of Kansas cleared 
. made $2000, 

then sold his ‘mnghine. There 
is big money in pulling stumps 
for yourself and others with 


ge ory 


TRIPLE POWER 
Clear r* otume | land quickly at ver) low cost. 
horse chines. Easy w . Hercules is the 
fast, reliable, efficient, dependable machine for pullin 
’ stumps and hedges. Thousands o' 
Satis! ed users oy so. bined la and 
oday for new combin in 
Write clearing guide and cata! 
Reduced price offer to early buyers, Bt 
discount to first buyer in your territory. 
y ———-. Only $10.00 down. 
nd no money—just your name 
—today. 
HERCULES MFG. Co. 
1320 28th St. Centerville, lows 
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Cash profits paid daily 
No question at spout it, any man can 
easily earn $45 week and up, just 
showing our cvendentea outfit and 
taking orders for our high le tai- 
loring. Never before such low prices 
and beautiful styles. 


Clothes 


enbontablo values, classy 
ect tailoring, we make thie 
introductory free suit offer something differ- 
cnt, better, bigger, more liberal than any offer 
ver made. 









New Style Outfit. 1 
Saveryibing furaiahes BREE. Wace t tia kere fe today’ for 
Tree ow 


PROGRESS TAILORING CO., B co., Dept. Bass, Chicago 



























Makes Sawing Easier 


rd job made easy. Our ROLLING 
fable and ALL-STEE EL frame takes 
ood labor out of wo: 





















of satisfied users sa 
ALL: STEEL SAW F AME 
et M or front end of leading 
ur stationary sizes. Low 
prices on Atkins saw blades. Specia) dis- 
count oo ~ where spl have no dealer, 
Wr atalog. 
BULLER ‘COUPLER. COMPANY, 

Dept. X, HILLSBORG, KANSAS 




















complete, pa 
free oxamination. 
results fro ae our work, Writ 
for **Growe rary Folder 








every week IS WEEKS 
Your neighbo $1A YEAR IS CENTS | > 


know the Pathfinder and you will iike it--the every- 
week news digest from the nm’ ter. Bright, 


= it. 
a, Trial 1 mt seuces--Only isc 
y D 





am or $1 for full year. now. Address: 


Es Pathfinder, Dept, 27, Washington, D.C. 





SPRINGFIELD RIFLE, Model 1903 


$19.50 


Assembled and Refinished 

834 pounds, 43 inches -_ 24 inch pasrel, Offered 
without > yf Fs 50. acking charge 50c extra. 

Ball cartridges ie r 100. New catalog, illustrated, 

880 pages ages avy equipment, pistols, guns, 

uniforms, pF for 50 cents. 

Special new circular for 2c stamp. Established 1865. 

Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 B’way, N. Y. City 


CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 


BARGAIN 


Mek te for ¢ 





80 Ee-*5 fea taseies side 

80 if aiwage — a 
Bu, Pekin sce hee 

Pe rt. les and 1 catalog. 
BE RRY SEED CO., Box 0619, SikinvA, 1OWA 


a ak 
_—. Prices sre 





MONEY MAKING CROPS 


FARM otprotitabl and Sargon sis: 
pode ro je facts,s old 
r. ay Sthetro bie—howt orem, medyit; 
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been made more effective in performance 
by adaptation to tractor power. Suc- 
cessful quack grass eradication depends 
largely upon frequent and thoro cultiva- 
tion which keeps the roots on the sur- 
face, exposing them to the sun and air. 
The tractor furnished adequate power 
to do this in the most effective manner. 

The best quack grass harrows obtain- 
able should be used by the victim of a 
healthy growth of ‘quack’ (and did 
you ever see any other kind?) one with 
plenty of clearance, with the teeth point- 
ing ahead and passing thru the soil with 
a lifting action. The teeth should be 
carried on a frame. 

“Duckfoot” or field cultivators, and 
rod weeders are comparatively new 
summer fallow cultivation tools which 
were received with open arms and have 
maintained their first season popularity. 
The former has broad, flat shovels or 
sweeps which operate underneath the 
surface, cutting off weeds and working 
the fine earth particles to the bottom of 
the seedbed, thus helping in the reten- 
tion. The rod weeder consists of a long 
rod, which usually revolves slowly un- 
derneath the surface, twisting or tearing 
the roots from the weeds. 

The important thing to remember 
about modern tillage practice and 
equipment is this: Improved varieties 
of crops and better yielding seeds can- 
not be made to yield their utmost re- 
turn unless a good fertile seedbed is 
provided and proper tillage methods 
practiced. The new machines and 
methods described in the foregoing 
paragraphs have all been developed with 
this idea in mind, coupled with the 
manufacturers’ and inventors’ desire to 
provide tillage tools which will do a 
better job in less time and frequently 
at a lower cost. 


As I See It 


Continued from page 19 


ulated seed was found to decrease im- 
mediately upon storage. Even after 24 





hours’ storage a decrease was indicated, | 


accompanied by a more pronounced de- 
cline in the number of living nodule 


bacteria on the seed coats. For the best | 


results inoculation immediately before 
planting is to be recommended.” 

The Wisconsin station, whose investi- 
gations along the line of legume inocu- 
lation are quite extensive, is very insist- 
ent upon the early use of legume seed 
after it has been inoculated. It even 
recommends that, “if seed is kept over 
a day after treatment with bacteria it 
should be reinoculated unless it is kept 
moist, which cannot be accomplished 
safely unless the temperature is kept 
low.” 

The Illinois station sums up the infor- 
mation to date as follows: “Some at- 
tempts have been made by seed dealers 
to inoculate legume seeds before ship- 
ping them to the consumer. Recent in- 
formation, however, indicates that much 
better nodule formation obtained 
when the seed is inoculated at the time it 
is sown. The bacteria are rapidly killed 
by drying and within even a few days 
after they are applied to the seed a large 
number will have perished. Since only 
a few minutes are required to inoculate 
and dry the seed, the little inconven- 
ience experienced by inoculating at the 
time of seeding is well repaid by the 


” 


better results secured.’ 


is 
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a Tractor.” 


veries. 









162 East Center St. 


A High Powered, Four Cylinder, Light 
Weight, General Purpose Farm Tractor 


Huber has been working years to develop “just such 
And this New General-Purpose Light 
Weight Tractor is now in production for Spring Deli- 
This is a thoroughly modern Tractor with 
frameless construction and all enclosed gears. The new 
Tractor is light enough to work any place—and power- 
ful enough to pull 4 plows if necessary. 


Get full details on this popular priced Tractor before 
you buy—write today for complete information. 


THE HUBER MANUFACTURING CO. 































Marion, Ohio 











I Raised My 
PAY by Starting 
a M°Ness 
10K) i) Oe 


Says McNess Dealer in California 


“TI am Selling $150 to $250 Worth of 
McNess Products Weekly From My 
‘McNess_ Chain - Store - On - Wheels,’” 
writes Mr. Armstrong. 

With but slight expense you too can use 
your 'car to raise your pay running a 

{cNess Chain-Store-On-Wheels. Then 
by taking your Store on Wheels stocked 
with McNess Quality Food Products, 





Toilet Articles, Home Medicines, 
Brushes and _ Veterinary Preparations 
right to the homes of your customers, 
you will do a big profitable business 
right from the start. 

McNess Dealers make around $35.00 to $50.00 
weekly while learning the business and getting 
acquainted with their customers. As soon as 
they are established, profits often go up to $150 
and more a week. 


Use Your Car to Raise Your Pay 
Run a McNess Chain-Store-On-Wheels 


No selling experience necessary. Leading McNess Dealers had no experience at 
start. This is the chance of a lifetime for you to have a good paying business of 
your own, a home, a new car, money in the bank and anything else that money 


will bring you. 
USE OUR CAPITAL 


We give worthy men the use of our capital 
without interest. You pay us after goods are 
sold and you have had your profits. Why waste 
more years without getting ahead? Why not 
build a real business that will last a lifetime? 
Write for Free Book entitled ‘The McNess 
Dealer.”’ It gives all details. 


Furst & Thomas Freepori, Iilinols 


(60) 


{ Furst & Thomas, Dept. C-20 Freeport, Il. 

§ Gentlemen: I have acar and am interested 
in servicing homes with McNess’ Products. 
Send full details. 





$5.00 per 100 & up. 


PEACH 
APPLE ..REES 


Small or Large Lots by Express, Freight or Parcel Post. 
Pear, Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nuts. Shade and 
Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Catalog in colors FREE 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND. TENN. 


“New Guide toRose Gulture” 


Jes? issued. Exquisitely illustrated in natural colors. 
Gold mine of information for the beginner in rose grow- 
ing. Gives simple instructions on how to grow Famous 
Dingee Roses and other desirable plant shrubs, bulbs 
and seeds. This beautiful book free on request. Send for 
your copy today. Don’t miss it. A post-card will do. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 244 West Grove, Pa. 















The World’s GREATEST 
HEALING py weeegcemered 



















This liberal Sample sent Free to acq ayes 
with the merits of this wonderful fee Oint- 
ment that is different from ongeting you have 
ever used. Compoendtes from oil extracted from 
sheep’s wol, its soothing, healing qualities give 
4 relief Xe all kinds of cuts, sores, burns or 
wounds on man or beast—no smarting or blister- 
ing. Used in thousands of homes. Sold in nearly 
d sizes — 65c and $1.25. 
GIVEN 5G2L4 E77" 
Safety Razor 
As an extra special offer we will 
— give everyone answering 
this ad a Genuine Gillette 
Safety Razor who will 
send 10c to cover pack- g@& 
ing and mailing costs. \ 
Use coupon. Free Sample . 
and Gillette Razor will be 
sent at once. 


CORONA MFG.CO. 
en ee en 
FT CORONA MFG. CO., 110 Corona Bidg., KENTON, OHIO 


I am sending 10¢ for Sample of Phillip’s Oint- 
ment and Gillette Razor. 


4 Name 





AQeuess 


veto nae ROR 


Send for my big new free harness book. 
Tells how I send Walsh No-Buckle 


Harness on 30 days trial. Useit—prove for yourself that 
it is stronger, easier to handle. Outwears buckle harnesg 
because it has no buckles to tear straps, no rings to wear 
them, no buckle holes to weaken them, geniune metal to 
metal. All metal parts of cadmium, therust proof 
metal. 

Costs Less—Wears Longer 
Saves repairs. Walsh special 900 steel test leather, which 
is explained in big free book. Easily adjusted to fit 
any size horse. — all styles: back pad, side backer. 
breechingless, etc. 50 putsa Wal on your 
team on 30 day trial—balanceis paid monthy. Return 
to meif not satisfactory. Write today for my 
big free book, prices, easy terms, 





Portable Power 
for Every Job 





E-Z POWER, portable, lasting, 
gives you 20 and more uses for your Ford. 
Develops 4 to8 h-p. Cheaper to operate 
than stationary engine, Fits any model— 
no holes todrill, Automatic governor reg- 
ulates engine speed—will not overheat. 
156-DAY FREE TRIAL! 
FRE Illustrated folder shows its 

light, sturdy construction. 
WRITE TODAY —a post card will do. 

E-Z POWER MFG. CO. 

Box 110 ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Send Model or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination 
Booklet free. Highest ref- 


erences. Best results. Promptness assur 
WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST WASHINGTON, D.C. 





















,-s . 
| in allowing a boy much money. 
| 


SUCCESSFUL 





Squibs From a Farmer’s 


Notebook 


| Continued from page 15 


| crowding in at sight of those traps! 
Was there ever a real normal farm boy 
who did not have an ambition to trap? 
What dreams and what anticipations are 
his! The man that cannot sympathize 
with a boy in his trapping mood must 
have aged terribly. It is not to be won- 
dered at that a boy would rather tramp 
miles looking after traps than be respon- 
sible for a few chores. It does not mean 
he is lazy. It means he is as normal a 
youngster as his dad once was. 
His cash returns will never come up 
| to expectations but his joy in doing the 
thing is limited only by his imagina- 
tion. As I look back over my own boy- 
| hood on the prairie I wonder at the wis- 
| dom of my father. He did not believe 
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I had 
a gun, tho, and some traps, and he | 


helped me to make a boat. He allowed 


| me time to enjoy these and no amount 


of money, had I been given it at that 


| time, could have purchased the pleasant 


| out-of-doors all day. 


memories that still add to my joy as I 
come upon the traps of my young 
friends this winter. 
* * 

O one enjoys these long evenings by 
his home fireside like one who works 
There is a satisfac- 
tion in the knowledge of having fulfilled 
the trust imposed on you by the day in 
feeding and caring for the creatures that 
are intrusted to your care. 
relaxation of the light and warmth. 
that you have grown from trees that 
you or those you loved have planted. 
There is the satisfaction of a good book 
or magazine. This, however, is not all. 
These might be found in a bachelor’s 
apartment or a room in a hotel. There 
is something more that adds to the 
charm of that home fireside. It is the 
satisfaction of that which Service calls— | 
“the gnawing hunger of lonely men for 
a home and all that it means; 


For a fireside far from the cares that are, 
four walls and a roof above 

But oh! so cramful of cozy joy, and 
crowned with a woman’s love.”’ 


That phrase, ‘‘cramful of cozy joy,” 
means much. It describes the bunch of 





bittersweet that we gathered 
woods one Sunday afternoon last fall 


| and that now brightens one corner 


of the room. It refers to the bouquet of 
everlastings that we grew in our garden 
last summer. It means all those little 
things that make a home what it is but 
that no man can describe or really see 
but whose avsence we quickly notice. 
An evening by such a fireside incorpo- 
rates somehow the living of the year. 


LIVING 
I would bring a lilt of laughter, 
I would bring a bit of cheer 
To the sorrow we are knowing, 
As we blindly struggle here. 


I would come with healing gladness 
And with balm for bitter pain, 
And, tho toiling in the shadows, 
Lo, I shall not live in vain! 
—Edgar Daniel Kramer. 


There is the | 


There is the pleasure in a dish of apples | 


in the | 








Demonstrating the 
DYMAN TOOL 


This handy combination tool fs 
i quick, easy geile. $15.00 


ay i ome make $30 . 
1 Used dally on farm, » 
work of ten men. Low price wadeds 
Re No experience need 

~—y full time or spare time. 


Only Tool of Its Kind 


Pulls posts, pipes, roots, small 

stumps, jacks up trucks, tractors, 

wagons; lifts buildings; stretches 

fences: splices wire; makes cider 
press; a pa hing tool, ete. Mon- 
ey . Simple to oper- 
ate. Lifts, wy or pushes with 8 
TON CAPACITY. 


Start Now—Write Us! 


K. L, McFarland, Mont., sold eight In 
afternoon. N. F. Kranz, 8. D., made 
$15.00 in 6 hours, You can make this 
money, too. Live man wanted in every 

county. Get our amazing new sales plan 
---it’s a money-maker for you. 


H MFG, CO. 
$-30 , Bloomfield, Ind. 


Exclusive Territory Given 











635'CONCRETE MIXER 


ON SKIDS 


Or $6.85 down and $5 a month for 
three months. Improved for easy, 
speedy, quality work. Hand crank 
orengine. Order now or write for 
particulars. 

BADGER KWIK-MIX CO., 
1070 Cleveland Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 














PIRE 


WAGONS 
STEEL WHEELS 


Low steel whose, (plain or grooved wide 
tires) m and h easier. 
Wheels to fit on axle; carry any 


EMPIRE MEE Rolosed wine concnee Free 


Mtg.Co., Box357Quiney, mM, 











Bu. 


othy, etc. Write today. 
Syent’ SEED CO,, Box 919, CLARINDA, IOWA 





KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
vator for Gardeners,Suburbanites, 
Truckers, Florists, Nurserymen, 
Fruit Growers, Country Estates 
and Poultrymen. 

American Farm Machine Co. 

1079 33rd Ave. S. E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











Catalog 
Free 





Send us your rough idea.Our M aster 
echanics will develop it for you in- 
COMPANY toa practical working Model. Thirty 

years successful experience doing 
this very thing. Best shop equipment. E xpert Advice 
Confidential service guaranteed. Bank reference fur- 
nished. Send for free booklet “The Road To Success”. 
CRESCENT TOOL CO., Dept. E, CINCINNATI, OULLO 


CRESCENT Inventors-We Build Models 





You can be quickly cured, if you 


STAMMER 


Send 10 cents for | -page = on sy ring ae 
Stuttering, “‘Iits Cause and Cure.”’ It tells how 

cured myself after stammering 20 yrs. B. N. | na ln 
1486 Bogue Bidg., 1147 N. Illinois St., Indianapolis, 
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Index to Reading Matter 
GENERAL AGRICULTURE 
Farmsteads Can Be Beautiful 
By John R. Fitzsimmons 
A County Agent Farms 
By Irvin J. Mathews 
Modern wr of the Soil 
By F. Lyman 
Squibs Son a Farmer’s Notebook 
$y George Godfrey 


Something New in Barley 


. Williams 
MISCELLANEOUS 


By E. G. Nourse 
Editorial Comments 
Better Rural Education 
By Alson Secor 
The Spray Gun for Painting 
By Jean Overton 
Above Timberline (Story) 
By Paul Annixter 
Birdseye Views mo Par Lands 
By James T. Nichols 
Treasure Hunting by Radio 
By D. 8S. Burch 
I Wonder om) 
Abbie “Ronne 
Wouldn’ t You?’ " (Poem) 
By Alson Secor 
Questions and Answers............ 
Our Bulletin .. 


SSF 


ured this habit. 
you how to cure it quickly. 
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Introductory Course 
in Practical Horse 
Training 


to break colts in just a few 
r tea t habits for- 


ght a horse for $50 and sold h 
Jesse Beery 5 clear profit in 10 days. 
w 
And now y 1 can have ee the Introduc 
in Practic 8 Horse Tra pre id by the 
trainer, Je 
these m 


» Beery, th ju 
nev-ma king sec ts qui 


HOW TO CURE as HABITS 


How would you cure : a on, the road, 


Semind 


BETTER FARM HOMES DEPARTMENT 


A — -* Home 
By H. Wichers 
In a spirit ‘of Yesterday 
By Florence Packman 
Linens That wr 
By Elsie R. Culbertson 
The Right Kind of Diet 
By Dr. Herman N. 
Cooking With Kilowatts 
By Vera B, Meacham 
My Favorite Cooker 


(Contest Letters from our Readers) 


"to 4 depo 


3undesen 


Rugs 
By Ellen L. Pennell 

Newest Hair Styles 
By Mary Joan 

Successful Recipes 
(Recipe Exchange) 

Home Smocks and Frocks............. 
By M: iry Brooks Picken 


w 


Hard to Harness 
his annoying habit cured in 30 minutes, 


ret balkers 
—Remember—No Cost—No Obligation. 
Simply Fill Out and Post the Coupon 


Beery School of Horsemanship 
Dept. 202 


Pleasant Hill, 
Ohio 


. 
-—=— 


Beery School of Horsemanship 
Dept. 202, Pleasant Hill, Ohio 

Without cost or obligation on my 
send me at once the Introductory ( 
tical Horse Training. 





part please 
rse in Prac- 
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R. F.D 
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Love and Manners. 

By Anna Steese “Rich ardson 
Pork Products on the Farm 
Dress the Baby for Comfort 
Winners in October Contest 
Do-ers of Dirty Dishes 
Preparedness 
Slipping Up on the Kink 
February Fashions 
Bedtime Story 


JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


Keeps a Be Ahead 
Makes Home Beautiful 
Has a Good Flock 

Helps Milk 

A Friendly Letter. 

Our Girls’ 

An Interesting Club Family 
Your Voice .. 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


ee =, ee Trees 
Talbert 
The Eieiiest Flowers 
Annuals Worth While 
Increasing the Cro 


Pool for Goldfish 

Our Farm-Grown Lumber 
Bees Made Fruit. 

Dwarf Trees . 





LIVESTOCK 
More some From Farm Feeds 
By F. Keilholz 
Ten Tons of ‘Pork 
By E. I 
Ewe Flock Pays 
Veterinary 
Cheap Pork 
Profit on Beef Calves 
Angus History 
Mechanical Pneumonia 
Feeds for Big Profit 


DAIRY 


Every woot Is in Danger 
By Dr. Robert Graham 
Direct Marketing of Milk 
It Pays to Feed Good Cows............ 
The Heifer’s First Year 
By G. A. Williams 


This astounding 
shell flower. Re- 
sembles wild 
anemone, Some 
have one bloom— 
others two. Dro 
shell in glass wit 
water and flowers 
unfold at once, 
a like Japanese 
ater Roses. See 

extra special offer 
in coupon. 


zing Mystery Flower 


Superb mystic creations—imported direct 
from Japan. real mystery. Fascinating 
novelty flowers that will mystify yourfriends. 
Each stock has a gorgeous rose and several 
buds of many colors, Beautiful beyond 


\ description, 


Blooms Instantly 


| No waiting. Noearth required. wy drc 
marvels in glass with water. The magni 
cent rose and buds unfold instantly—in 3 


} seconds. Asif by magic you have acollection 


of Water Roses. Blooms guaranteed to last 
for months. Get these brilliant decorative 
beauties for stand or table. They add 
tinction to any room, 


wr “p tor Dc 


OFFER 


Special combination offer; 3 handsome flow: 
ers—3 beautiful colors— blue, yellow,and red 
—and all 3 foronl firstin your neigh- 
borhood. Supply locas Order today quick. 
MAIL COUPON NOW! 
[orn ORIENTAL P PLANT CO. Dept. 61 Kalamazoo, Michigan | 
ne! n ta! a id fal combi 

Esse eRe en? eae ea cosas Oto | 





Name 





Address 








City. 
EXTRA! Pretty Japanese Shell Flower. Worth 25¢ but sent FREE with each order for 6 | 


Water Roses; R. 

get this EXTRA’ 

for them now. 
— 


ed, Blue, Yellow, Pink, White, and Lavender. Send 60¢ (Coin or stamps) and 
Special Collection, Money back if not satisfied. Roses mailed postpaid. Send | 





The Dairy Ration 
POULTRY 
She Knows About Turkeys 
By N. R. MeIntosh 
Their Hens Get the Credit 
By Irvin J. Mathews 
Brood Them Carefully 
Guinea Hens and Hawks 
Sells Quality Produce 
Facts From Laying Contest 
Reduces Chick Losses 
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RAT 


EASILY KILLED WITH 


Stearns’ 


All Druggists 
MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS 


TOWNSEND WIRE STRETCHER 


Works easliy.’Saves time and labor. Grips like a 
vice, stretches tight, can't slip. Easily attached 
and detached. Unequaled for stretching plain, 
twisted,barbed and woven wire. The man 
using it can nail wire to post 

without assist- 

ance. 


Mice and 
Cockroaches 


Electric Paste 


2 0Z.—356¢ 
15 oz.—$1.50 


Many Townsend Swetchers 
have been in use for 25 years withe 
cente repairs. Satisfaction guara yur dealer haan’t 


ed 
it, write direct. F. J. Townsend, Painted Post, N. ¥. 




















This de partment of letters and com- 
ments is for your criticism, favorable and 
unfavorable. The views herein expressed 
hy our subscribers are not nece ssarudy our 
yews. We do not ask 


them or with us. We will publish as many 


you to agree with 


reasonable letters as our space will per- 


mit. —F ditors. 


That Personal Interest 


WISH to inform you that your maga- 

zine is as its name implies. If all the rest 
of the publishers of farming papers would 
take the interest in each individual sub- 
scriber that you do, the world would be 
much better for the farmers than it now is. 

I am not a man of flowing language and 
high-sounding words given to much talk 
and chatter, but I can offer you my per- 
sonal appreciation for the good work you 
are doing to make the Successful Farming 
magazine a real work of art. For that is 
just what I think of it. There are many 
people in just as many different localities 
and they all have different ways of doing, 
thinking, and living. And when you con- 
sider the high percentage of this vast army 
you are really pleasing thru the pages of 
your magazine, I figure you are coming as 
near as anyone ever will come to doing the 
impossible—pleasing everyone. 

I am not equal to the occasion of making 
any constructive progressive criticism to 
something that is as good as what you are 
now putting out, therefore will just send 
my best wishes.—M. H. C. 

[Note.—Every letter from readers means 
a lot to us. Your opinion, favorable or un- 
favorable, is always welcome.—Editors.] 


Old Age Insurance 


S I have been a reader of your good 
paper for a long time, and have never 
asked for any space in the “Our Bulletin 
Page,”’ I ask now for this to be published. 
I wouk 1 like to ask how the million readers 
of Successful Farming feel about old age 
being so neglected. Is it not time that the 
United States adopted an old age pension 
like many other countries have done years 
ago? Some of our states have adopted this 
plan and are much pleased with it, as it is 
much cheaper than the so-called poorhouse 
dlan, and much more human. 

You have he lped the soldier, the old re- 
tired preacher, and the school t 
Why not pay the debt you owe t » the old 
nen and women that have made Ameri 
i beautiful spot for this generation to live 
in, now that they have worked and toiled 
with the sweat of their brow, until the 
wheel has refused to turn any longer? 
Then shall we exile them to the poorhouse, 
to die alone from all their friends? For all 
friends do forsake them after they have 
been tuken to this so-called poorhouse. For 
shame of this—the richest nation in all the 
world! Those old people are not asking 
alms, but for the debt their country owes 
them. 

I received a letter a short time ago from 
a friend in England, He says he and his 
wife are getting a pension of ten shillings 
each a week, and his wife is also getting a 
blind pension as well as an old age pension. 
The English government also furnished the 
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old gentleman a new set of false teeth. But 
Uncle Sam won't give old age anything. 

Thousands of those old men and women 
have tried to save against old age, but old 
age has overtaken them, and they have 
failed thru no fault of their own. Then are 
they entitled to a pension, that they may 
spend the balance of their days in comfort, 
or shall they go to the institution you call 
the poorhouse?—J. L... 

{Note-—Our method of caring: for help- 
less old people in this country is a dis- 
grace. Give us your opinions.—Editors.] 


Favors a Tariff 


N the July issue of Successful Farming 

there was a letter from G. B. O., Michi- 
gan, entitled, ‘“‘Would Slay the Tariff 
Dragon.’’ With your permission I would 
like to say a few words about the tariff as 
it affected the people of England in the 
early 80's. When the corn laws of England 
were repealed there was also a demand for 
the repeal of the duty on agricultural im- 
plements and other machinery. Eventu- 
ally all tariff laws were repealed with the 
exception of that upon opium, chloroform, 
wines, diamonds, etc., about twenty arti- 
cles.in all that the working people could 
get along without. 

After the repealing of the above laws 
Belgium, France, Sweden, and other coun- 
tries came to England and bought the raw 
material for the manufacture of various 
kinds of machinery. Belgium bought iron 
to make locomotives and sent the fin- 
ished locomotive back to Avonside, Eng- 
land, and sold for less than they could be 
made on the spot. 
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France bought wire in Sheffield, shipped 
it across the channel, manufactured it 
into wire nails, returned it to London, and 
sold the nails for one-sixth one shilling and 
sixpence, about 36 cents less per 100 than 
they could manufacture them in Sheffield. 
Other countries did the same in many 
other lines. 

The continental countries can undersell 
any country for they work long hours and 
skilled labor is badly paid. With the re- 
moval of our protective: tariff our mills 
would shut down and there would be the 
worst panic this country ever felt. The 
above facts are known to me by bitter 
experience for I worked in the mills in 
Wales as boilermaker. 

So I say let the tariff dragon live, so that 
the working class may live, and enjoy the 
benefits derived from good wages and 
citizenship.—G. H. H. 


From a Homemaker 
W HILE it is impossible to say which 


topic in a magazine is most interest- 
ing, I think to most of we homemakers, 
the wonderful information given on mod- 
ernizing the home, flowers, gardens, cook- 
ing recipes, sewing help, caring for chick- 
ens, and the like, the fancy work, the 
Editorial Comments, also Birdseye Views 
of Distant Lands, and the good clean 
story, are looked forward to with the 
greatest interest. 

The neatness and outer cove ring of the 
book makes it one that brings joy to see 
it on living-room tables as it always ex- 
presses cheer.—P. A., Ill. 

|Note.-—We intend to keep on working 
for more efficient production and a square 
deal for farm people. But we are con- 
vinced that home life offers satisfactions 
that cannot be expressed by bank ac- 
counts. We want every farm family to 
have a good home.—Editors. } 








Rescuer: 





“For the lovva Mike, Gus, keep cool!’’ 
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Tue engine of the new Ford repre- 
sents a new development in ds wl 
automobile engineering. It is unique 
in design and performance because it 


, fives you unusual acceleration, 
$ smoothness, speed and power with- 
out sacrifice of reliability and econ- 
i omy. Ford engineering has found the 
1 way to include every essential feature 


of good performance without the ne- 
cessity of a high speed motor. 
The design of the cylinder head is 
¢ ist one factor in this performance. 





FEATURES OF 
THE NEW FORD CAR 


j Beautiful low lines 
a Choice of colors 
4 Remarkable acceleration 
Smoothness at all speeds 
“3 55 to 65 miles an hour 
Fylly enclosed, silent six-brake | 
system | 
New transverse springs 
Houdaille shock absorbers 
Triplex shatter-proof windshield | 





Economy of operation 





Reliability and long life 




















Others are the specially de- 
signed carburetor, the new 
hot-spot manifold, thecare- 
fully planned large valve 
diameter, the carbon 
chrome nickel alloy valves, 
the aluminum pistons, the statically 
and dynamically balanced crankshaft 
and flywheel, and the simplicity of 
the electrical, ignition, cooling, lu- 
brication and fuel systems. 

Of special importance is the man- 
ner in which engine vibration is ab- 
sorbed before it reaches the chassis 
of the car, thereby preventing un- 
pleasant vibration periods. 

This is done in the new Ford 
through the introduction of a flex- 
ible front end support that is both 
simple and practical—a truly remark- 
able improvement in engine mount- 
ing developed after many months of 
testing and experimenting. 

Quality of materials and careful 
workmanship also have a great deal 
to do with the continuously good 
performance of the new Ford. 

The diameter of the piston pin, for 
instance, is held within three ten- 
thousandths of an inch. An equally 
close limit is followed in the hole 
into which the piston pin is fitted. 

The weight of the aluminum alloy 
pistons is set at 17 7-8 ounces. No 
piston is permitted to come under 
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this weight nor exceed it 
by more than 2 grams. In 
the piston assemblies, con- 
sisting of piston, connect- 
ing rod, pin and spring re- 
tainers, the four assemblies 
in each motor must match in weight 
within a limit of 3 1-2 grams. This 
means that every piston assembly 
must meet the weight of each of the 
other assemblies in the set within 
approximately 1-8 of an ounce. 

The dynamic balance, which in- 
sures equal distribution of weight in 
the throws of the crankshaft, is held 
within 4 grams, or approximately 
i-7 of an ounce, within the 2 1-8-inch 


radius from the center-line of the 
shaft. Matin and connecting rod 


bearings on the crankshaft are held 
true to within three ten-thousandths 
.0003,) of an inch. 

Deep-seated, therefore, is the qual- 
ity of the new Ford. Youcan see but a 
part of it with your eyes. Beneath the 
hood are countless invisible values. 
Summed up, they count for more 
than any one spectacular feature. 

Our policy has always been to see 
that you get the very best materials 

the most careful workmanship 
the soundest design that can be built 
into a low-priced automobile. 

Today, more than ever, the new 
Ford is the fulfillment of that ideal. 

















No matter how old your separator 1s, or what make or 
condition—if you act quick !—we'll allow you $20.00 for it 
to apply on the purchase of the wonderful NEW Low Model 
Ball Bearing Melotte. More than that—we’ll allow you 30 
Days Free Trial, right on your own farm, so that you can 
see why the NEW Melotte is handier, easier to clean and 
is guaranteed to put MORE cream in your cream can than 
any other separator made. Mail coupon now for details 
of this great offer. 


W) Low Model 


- MELOTTE 


Te) My 30 Days FREE Trial will show you 
ay [ “the NEW Melotte will save you cream that 
your old separator is losing right now— 
FREE Ab enough to soon pay for a NEW Melotte. 
he Year in and year out, the New Melotte 
will put MORE cream in your cream can than any 


other separator made — because—the Melotte is the 
only separator with a TRULY suspended Self-Balancing Bowl hang- 
ing free from a single top bearing, with NO bottom ing or 
bushing to wear out. Rebalancing expense is UNKNOWN with 
the Melotte because it is designed to balance itself! Never gets out 
of balance. Skims as perfectly after 10,20 and even 40 years use a3 
when new. Stop your cream losses FOREVER—trade-in your old 
cream wasting separator now for the NEW Melotte. BESIDES— 
the NEW Ball Bearing Melotte has many NEW features that guar- 
antee you new comforts, new conveniences, never possible with any 
cream separator before. Mail coupon now for my liberal Exchange 
Offer, my 30 Days FREE Trial and Easy Terms Offer. 


$B GO pown After 
30 Days Free Inal 


Think of it! You can now get the great New Melotte Separator for 
only $5.00 Down and only $5.00 a month. WHAT’S MORE—you 
first have a 30 Days Free Trial—return it at our expense if not entirely satisfied. 
All this, remember, in addition to allowing you $20.00 for = old coparenet 
regardless of age, make or condition. Send now for free catalog and full details 
of the great New Melotte Offer. 


Write Today — Before Offer Closes => 
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The Melotte Separator, Z. 2. SON, U.S. Manager 
2843 W. 19th St., Dept. 25-12, Chicago, lll. 
2445 Prince St. Berkeley, Calif. 
Please send me Free NEW Melotte Separator Catalog and tell me all 
about your great New Melotte Offer. 
(Print Your Name and Address Plainly) 


Name of Present 
DERENET. conccccceccecncs= 

















